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When  should  a  newspaper 
pull  a  punch? 


Not  when  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  are  at  stake.  Unflinching 
investigative  reporting  is  our  philoso¬ 
phy.  Dedicated  newsmen  on  our  staff 
make  it  work.  Take  Don  Barlett.  His 
story  exposed  the  long  police  record 
of  the  43rd  Ward’s  =1  candidate,  and 
revealed  his  dealings  with  the  crime 


syndicate.  Within  48  hours  the  candi¬ 
date  withdrew.  All  in  a  day's  work 
when  the  enlightenment  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  people  is  your  main  purpose. 
For  the  strength  of  that  purpose  is  the 
true  "power  of  the  press!"  That's  one 
reason  The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
won  12  Pulitzer  Prizes 


The  Chicago  Daily  News. 


we  try  hard  to  run  a 
lively  newspaper 


FIRST  in  Sunday 
circulation  gains 


*A  9ain  of  13,743.  Calculated  by  tbe  P*l  from  ABC 
Publisher's  Statements — Sept.  30,  1965  vs.  Sept.  30,  1966. 


riRST  in  Classified 
advertising  gains 


•A  gain  of  9.6%.  First  in  Washington  State  in  1966 
among  newspapers  with  circulations  of  25.000  or  more. 
Source;  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington. 


FIRST  in  National 
advertising  gains 


*A  gain  of  19.4%.  Leading  Seattle  newspaper  in  National 
Advertising  gains  during  1966.  Source:  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington. 


The  Seattle  Post- intelligencer 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  KEY  MARKET  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 


Metro  Rochester’s  SKILLionaire  is  a 
spender  and  a  giver— of  his  money  and  time. 

And  he’s  most  generous  with  both  when 
it  involves  his  community. 

The  Rochester  Community  Chest  is  a 
good  example.  Last  year  the  SKILLionaire’s  news- 
►  papers— The  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and 
Chronicle— published  enough  column  inches  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Community  Chest  and  its  agen¬ 
cies  to  run  almost  the  length  of  a  football  field. 

And  when  the  Chest  asked  for  a  record 
$7  million,  metro  Rochester’s  304,000  SKILLion- 
j  aires  had  the  facts  and  put  their  money  and  time 
I  where  the  need  was.  The  drive  went  over  the  goal 


for  the  fifteenth  straight  year. 

The  same  is  true  when  the  SKILLionaire 
needs  soap  chips  or  a  new  sedan. 

He  gets  the  facts  from  the  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  Upstate  New  York— 
The  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle— 
and  then  shells  out  big  from  more  than  $2.5  billion 
of  effective  buying  income  every  year. 

Want  a  piece  of  that  action?  Put  your 
message  where  he’s  looking. 

Contact  Robert  W.  Fromm,  Manager, 
General  Advertising.  Or  call  our  representative. 
Story  and  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


The  Times-Union  Bntuirratmtd^nntidl^ 


Out  of  a  series  on  the  SKILLionaire  and  his  community,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bive  the  SKlLUonaira 
the  lacis...lhen  stand  bacK 


.’I 
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when  a  cigar 
enters  the 
picture... 


you  get  a  shot 


af  $3,000 

$1,500  FIRST  PRIZE 
It’s  the  21st  Cigar  Institute  of 
America  Press  Photo  Contest  and 
the  first  prize  is  bigger  than  ever 
—  $1,500!  Second  prize  $750. 
Third  prize  $500.  Five  Honorable 
Mention  Awards  of  $50  each. 
Rules: 

1.  Any  press  photographer  is  eligible  who 
submits  his  published  news  photo  which 
includes  a  cigar  presented  in  a  favorable 
and  interesting  manner.  Both  a  copy  of 
the  original  photo  and  a  tear  sheet  with 
date  and  name  of  publication  must  be 
submitted. 

2.  No  "gag"  photos  are  eligible.  However, 
a  woman  smoking  a  cigar  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  gag  if  gracefully  presented. 

3.  Applicant  may  submit  as  many  of  his 
published  news  photos  as  desired  if 
they  appeared  between  July  15,  1966 
and  November  1, 1967. 

4.  No  entries  will  be  returned  unless  spe¬ 
cifically  requested. 

5.  No  entry  will  be  reproduced  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  manner  without  permis¬ 
sion,  and  all  rights  remain  with  the 
photographer. 

6.  A  list  of  award  winners  will  be  sent  to 
all  entrants  by  December  1,  1967  and, 
unless  there  is  objection  by  the  win¬ 
ners,  will  be  simultaneously  released  to 
leading  trade  publications. 

7.  The  panel  of  judges  will  consist  of  top 
press  photographers. 

8.  All  entries  should  be  mailed  to;  Press 
Photographers  Photo  Awards  Editor, 
Cigar  Institute  of  America,  1270  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

...conceived  in  the  belief  that  under  the  proper 
circumstancet.  the  inclusion  of  a  cipr  can  aften 
add  (reater  impact  to  a  news  photo. 

The  November  1. 1967  deadline  mentioned  above 
is  an  extension  of  the  previously  announced  dead¬ 
line  of  May  30. 1967  for  this  contest  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion.  the  amount  of  the  awards  has  been  increased. 
Note;  There  are  similar  contests  for  Illustrators 
and  Advertising  Photographers.  For  additional  in¬ 
formation  write  to  the  Cigar  Institute  of  America. 


MARCH 

12-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Coniorgn 
(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

12-17 — J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Hoi^ 
Conference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia. 

12-24 — American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (tor  newspap 
under  50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

14 — Connecticut  Newspaper  Association.  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  New  Hav 

17-  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Newspaper  Circulation  Confetetf 
Nassau  Inn,  Princeton. 

18- 20 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Muehleba 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19- 21 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Chicago-She«M 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspapers  Association,  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsvl 
Texas. 

24 — U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

24-25 — Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Daytona  Beach. 

29- 30 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail-General  Advertising  Mt 
agers  Workshop,  Illinois  Union,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbane. 

30- 31 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar,  Penn  Hm 
Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3 1 - April  I  — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference  of  Virginia  Press  Asm 
ciation,  Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Richmond,  Va. 

3 1 -April  I — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference,  Columbia,  S.C. 


APRIL 


1 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  II,  Mary  Graydon  Hall.  American  UnlversHjl 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

2- 14 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Pictures,  Columbia  Universiti 

Now  York  City. 

6 —  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations,  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York  City. 

7- 8 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference,  Kent  State  University,  K«nL 


Ohio. 

7-8 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  5  Conference,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  SDX  His¬ 
toric  Site  Marking,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

7-8 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  7  Conference,  University  of  Missouli 
Columbia,  Mo. 

7-9 — Mid  Atlantic  Region  (Three),  National  Press  Photographers  Assads 
tion  annual  education  seminar  and  business  conference,  Robert  Tmt 
Hotel,  Newark,  NJ. 

9-11 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers*  Association,  Marriott  Motor  Motil, 
Saddle  Brook,  N  J. 

9-11 — Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Tapadera  Motel,  Pendleton,  Ore. 

14-15— Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Montaleona  Molil 
Now  Orleans.  Y 

14-16 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  Conference,  Dallas,  Texas. 

16-18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

16-28 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Mae 
agers,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18- 19 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  John  Marshall  HoNi 
Richmond,  Va. 

19- 22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoroham  Hotel,  Waslv 
ington,  D.C. 

20- 22 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  93rd  annual  convention,  Hotel  LincoK 
Lincoln.  , 

22 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference,  Pullman,  Wash.,  and  Moscow 


Idaho. 

22-23 — Kansas  Associated  Press  Wire  Editors  Association,  Abilene. 

24 — Associated  Press  annual  membership  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho)*l. 
New  York. 

24-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  HoM, 
Now  York  City.  J 

26 — Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Barclay,  New  Yort 


City. 

29 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  9  Conference,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

29-30 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Gary. 

29- 30 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Wire  Editors,  Columbia. 

30- May  12  — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors 
Copy  Desk  Chiefs,  Columbia  University,  Now  York  City. 
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As  Thailand  takes  on  new  significance  in  the  battle 


for  Asia,  Jack  Foisie  is  very  much  on  the  job:  gathering 


facts  and  interpreting  them  skillfully  as  head  of  the  new 


Los  Angeles  Times  Bureau  in  Bangkok. 


Foisie  has  earned  a  long  list  of  citations  for  his  ability, 
honesty  and  skill  in  war  reporting  and  military  analysis. 


This  difficult 
new  area  in 
the  Asian  conflict 
demands  a 
correspondent 
who  is  tough-minded, 
experienced,  able 
and  incorruptible... 


That’s  why  we  sent  Jack  Foisie  to  Bangkok 


Among  many  other  honors,  he  received  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  his  coverage  from  behind  Nazi  lines  in  World 


Thailand  assignment  with  higher  testimony  to  his  pro¬ 
fessional  competence. 

The  dedication  to  excellence  which  characterizes 
Foisie’s  work  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  newspaper  for  which  he  works.  The  editorial  effort 
of  The  Times  is  concentrated  on  meaningful  news  cov¬ 
erage  by  the  world’s  best-qualified  reporters  and  news 
analysts.  It  is  this  philosophy  which  attracts  and  chal- 


War  II.  His  dispatches  from  Vietnam  earned  the  Over-  lenges  men  of  Jack  Foisie’s  outstanding  abilities.  It  is 


seas  Press  Club  Award  for  best  interpretation  of  foreign  this  quality  which  has  earned  the  loyalty  of  Western 

affairs  in  1966.  No  man  could  undertake  the  difficult  America’s  largest  and  most  influential  audience. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WEST  ~  *49,190  EVERY  WEEKDAY;  1.1*4.364  EVERY  SUNDAY 


Who  saves 
trading  stamps? 

With  trading  stamps  as  popular  today  as  ever, 
the  question  is,  who  doesn’t? 

The  latest  study,  conducted  for  S&H  by  Benson 
&  Benson,  Inc.,  shows  that  85  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  households  are  saving  trading  stamps  for 
redemption,  making  1966  the  fifth  consecutive  year 
in  which  the  figure  was  more  than  80  percent. 

The  study  showed  again  that  stamp  saving  is  al¬ 
most  equally  popular  in  every  segment  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  no  matter  how  it’s  categorized. 

Take  families  in  large  cities  and  nearby  suburbs. 
Eighty-six  percent  save  trading  stamps.  In  smaller 
cities,  82  percent  of  the  households  save  them.  And 
in  farm  areas,  the  figure  is  78  percent. 

Some  other  statistics;  Among  families  with  in¬ 
comes  between  $5,000  and  $10,000,  a  total  of  88 
percent  are  saving  trading  stamps.  For  married 
couples  over  55,  the  rate  is  91  percent;  under  35, 
the  total  is  83  percent.  Among  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates,  it’s  86  percent.  For  those  who  have  attended 
college,  it’s  82  percent. 

(And  while  we’re  discussing  surveys:  In  mid- 
November,  when  consumers  across  the  country  were 
expressing  concern  over  high  food  prices,  Benson 
&  Benson  asked  housewives  to  name  the  main  cause 
of  high  prices.  Sixty-one  percent  blamed  various  in¬ 
flationary  factors  in  the  enonomy.  Only  three  per¬ 
cent  named  trading  stamps.) 

All  of  which  reminds  this  stamp  company  of  how 
successful  we’ve  been  in  making  friends  and  serving 
customers.  And  how  hard  we  have  to  go  on  working 
at  it. 

Need  information  about  trading  stamps?  Write  or 
call  the  local  office  or  redemption  center  of  The 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company. 


An  American  Way  of  Thrift  Since  1896 


★  ★ 


Jet  Jottings 


'  I  ^HE  PRESS,  high-flying  and  wide-ranging  as  ever,  inaugi 
rated  service  by  the  world’s  largest  commercial  airplay 
March  3  by  flying  from  New  York  to  skim  over  the  l,(X)0-acrf 
island  that  is  the  site  of  Expo  ’67  in  Montreal. 

The  giant  195-passenger  super-jet — Eastern  Airlines’  Dougin 
DC-8-61 — carried  140  representatives  of  the  press.  Other  news- 
papermen,  particularly  photographers,  had  gathered  at  the  i 
Montreal  and  Quebec  City  airports  to  record  a  “fly-by”  o; 
each  field  at  500  feet.  Mechanics  have  dubbed  the  big  plane 
(187  feet  long;  1621/4  tons;  $8,000,000  cost)  the  “flying  Wal 
dorf”  because  of  its  superb  accommodations. 

The  big  press  party  was  fed  a  steak  luncheon  from  sever 
kitchens  scattered  along  the  vast  length  of  the  jrlane— the 
length  of  three  bowling  alleys,  end  to  end. 

In  a  way,  the  first  flight  served  to  unite  the  late  New  Yorl 
World’s  Fair  with  Expo  ’67,  which  opens  April  28.  The  re 
porters  passed  the  New  York  fairgrounds,  some  of  whose 
buildings  have  been  preserved  for  a  public  park,  on  the  wav 
to  Kennedy  Airport  and  then  had  a  bird’s-eye-view  of  the  up 
coming  fair  on  a  snow-covered  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Miss  Joyce  Martin,  an  assistant  to  Jerome  K.  Full,  director 
of  information  services.  Eastern  Airlines,  was  a  link,  too, 
because  she  formerly  was  director  of  publicity  for  women’s 
services  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  Frank  Engle.  Fairchild 
Publications,  one  of  the  reporters  aboard,  not  only  covered 
the  New  York  exposition  for  two  years  but  already  had  had 
a  ground  visit  to  the  new  fair-abuilding  at  Montreal.  The  latter 
will  be  the  seventh  world’s  fair  he  has  visited  and  covered  during 
his  eventful  career. 

The  log  of  the  flight  was  about  as  far-ranging  as  the  air 
plane.  Foreign  press  or  foreign-language  press  writers  along 
included  Y.  C.  Chen,  Chinese  Journal;  Dorvas  Dubinchi,  Nowj 
Swiat;  Larry  Handel,  Studentravel;  Leonard  Jensen,  Svobodc\ 
Henry  Mao,  China  Time.';  Ramon  Quimtero,  El  Tiempo;  Ken 
Sasaki,  Koyodo  News  Service. 

There  were  reporters — mainly  aviation  and  travel  writers- 
from  newspapers  from  Boston  on  the  north  to  Washington  on 
the  South  on  the  jet  junket. 


— City  Editor  Pete  Packett,  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press. 
reports  the  newspaper  has  two  alligators  as  pets — Cedric 
Ralph — occupying  a  pool  with  a  fountain  situated  smack  dab 
in  the  middle  of  the  newspaper’s  new  (1965)  building.  Cedric, 
the  larger,  moved  in  soon  after  the  building  was  opened: 
Ralph,  the  smaller,  was  given  to  the  newspaper  later  by  the 
Florida  Game  &  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission.  When  they 
get  too  big  for  the  pool  and  patio,  they  will  be  donated  t" 
an  Everglades  wildlife  attraction  at  Bonita  Springs.  .  .  .  Shades 
of  Rube  Goldberg!  There  is  now  a  type  stretcher,  which 
printers  have  been  looking  for  since  Gutenberg  invented  move 
able  type.  For  generations,  printers  have  sent  printer’s  devih 
searching  for  a  non-existent  type-stretcher.  When  John  Mode, 
high  school  student  and  part-time  worker  in  the  Morgantoit 
(N.  C.)  News-Herald  photography  and  engraving  department 
was  made  a  victim  of  the  ancient  practical  joke  by  Publisher 
J.  D.  Fitz,  he  went  to  work  in  his  home  shop  and  built  the 
first  type  stretcher  known  to  man.  It  has  electronic  devices, 
flashing  red  lights,  a  letter  of  type  melted  into  an  elongated 
form  that  makes  it  appear  to  be  stretched.  A  plastic  plate 
acclaims  it  a  “Super  Duty  Type  Stretcher”  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name  as  “Skyhook,  Inc.”  It  was  left  in  the  office 
with  an  official-looking  invoice  for  $10 — ^promptly  paid. 
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PROOF! 


M 


We  can  give  "Vital  Statistics"  .  .  . 

We  can  give  "Demographic  Information"  .  .  . 
We  can  give  Circulation  COVERAGE 

Rates  and  SERVICE 


.  All  of  which  confirms  THIS  FACT — 

"NO  OTHER  MEDIUM  OR  COMBINATION  OF 
MEDIA  IN  THE  BIG  15-COUNTY  SYRACUSE 
GROWTH  MARKET  CAN  DELIVER  COM¬ 
PARABLE  COVERAGE  AT  COMPARABLE  COST!  " 


I  I II  l  l 


(And  Syracuse,  N.Y.  is  #  1  TEST  MARKET  U.S.A.I) 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


•  FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE 


SPECTACOLOR 


INSERTS 


EViNING 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 


CIRCULATION;  combined  daily-  233,884 


editorial 

Publication  Prohibited 

Thkre  is  nothing  in  law,  or  the  interpretation  of  it  l)y  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  grants 
authoritv  to  a  judge  to  dictate  what  may  or  may  not  he  published  in 
newspajiers  or  other  media  about  a  criminal  case.  To  the  contrary, 
the  Constitution  forbids  abridgement  of  press  freedom  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  proscribed  censorship  or  prior  restraint  on  pub¬ 
lication. 

Yet,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  criminal  cotirt  judges  to 
warn,  admonish  and  even  ortler  what  a  newspa|>er  may  or  may  not 
print  about  a  |)ending  or  current  trial.  Latest  of  these  is  Chief  Circuit 
Judge  Howard  C.  Ryan  in  Morris,  Ill.,  who  called  newsmen  to  the 
bench  during  arguments  on  pre-trial  motions  and  said:  “I  am  going 
to  retjuest — no,  I  am  making  this  an  order.  The  writing  and  char¬ 
acterization  of  any  testimony  or  evidence  presented  prior  to  the  jury 
trial  is  prohibited.” 

.\s  an  aftermath  of  the  fair  trial/free  press  debate  most  newspapers 
are  exercising  considerable  self-restraint  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
accusetl  and  instire  a  fair  trial.  There  is  nothing  on  the  books,  how¬ 
ever,  authorizing  a  judge  to  imjK)se  censorship  from  the  bench. 

Carving  It  Up 

PAR.vi.LEL  to  the  attempts  of  some  jurists  like  Chief  Circuit  Judge 
Ryan  (above)  to  establish  restraints  on  publication  of  crime  news 
are  the  attempts  of  some  lawyers  to  carte  up  the  free  press  guarantee 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Reardon  Committee  of  the  .American  Bar 
Association  recommended  limiting  the  amount  of  pre-trial  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  the  press  from  attorneys,  law  enforcement  officials  anti 
judicial  employes  but  fell  short  of  recommentling  legal  restraints  on 
publication.  Now  comes  a  University  of  Xotre  Dame  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  (.March  4,  page  3.^)  suggesting  a  criminal  statute  to  pro¬ 
hibit  premature  publication  of  infonnation  thought  to  be  prejuilicial 
to  fair  trial. 

Such  a  statute  would  be  clearly  unconstitutional,  in  our  opinion, 
but  it  will  have  a  dangerous  apjreal  to  some  Bar  Association  members 
who  cannot  see  the  drastic  consequences.  Once  it  becomes  legal  to 
prohibit  publication  of  information  of  any  kind  for  any  reason,  in  the 
unlikely  event  that  it  shoidd  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
flood  gates  of  censorship  will  be  opened  bringing  with  them  demands 
that  publication  of  other  information  shotild  also  be  prohibited  for 
seemingly  good  and  sufficient  catise  including  such  hard-to-define  rea¬ 
sons  as  the  “public  welfare,”  “national  security,”  etc. 

At  that  jjoint  a  free  press  will  cease  to  exist. 

Destroy  Records,  Then  Sue 

^  I  'he  latest  wrinkle  in  libel  suits  now  developing  in  Florida  con- 
stitutes  a  major  hazard  to  all  newspapers.  The  Palm  Beach  Post- 
Times  duly  rejxjrted  the  arrest  and  conviction  in  Municipal  Cx)urt  of 
eight  defendants.  The  convictions  were  reversed  in  a  higher  court  on 
apjzeal  because  of  technicalities,  also  duly  re|X)rted,  and  the  jutige 
ordered  the  records  of  convictions  destroyed.  Two  years  later  the 
defendants  sued  for  libel  and  a  jury  awarded  damages.  Because  there 
were  no  records  to  prove  it,  a  fair  and  accurate  report  of  a  public 
proceeding  was  not  acceptable.  I'his  case  should  be  api)ealetl  to  the 
highest  court,  if  necessary,  for  a  reversal. 
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•WELL  BOYS.  ITS  NOT  EVERYTHING.  BUT  ITS  BETTER  THAN  WE'VE  HAD!' 


letters 

JOBS  FOR  NEGROES 

After  reading  Douglas  Eldridge’s  ar¬ 
ticle,  “A  Busy  Beat  in  a  Big  City — Report¬ 
ing  on  Race”,  (Feb.  25),  I  was  mov^  to 
recall  that  radio  and  television  commer¬ 
cial:  “You’ll  wonder  where  the  yellow  went 
when  you  brush  your  teeth  with  Pepso- 
dent.” 

Eldridge  begins  with  the  bold  claim: 
“In  the  last  few  years,  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment  has  produced  thousands  of  new  jobs 
across  the  country.” 

As  a  Negro  and  as  a  journalist,  I  can’t 
help  but  ask:  I  wonder  where  all  those  jobs 
went. 

What  a  tragic  irony  that  a  movement,  or 
as  some  have  characterized,  a  social  revo¬ 
lution,  purposed  to  secure  equal  rights  for 
Negroes  has  in  turn  produced  so  little  em¬ 
ployment  for  Negroes,  particularly  in 
journalism. 

There  is  probably  no  more  notorious 
ofiender  of  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  practitioner  of  racial  discrimination  in 
employment  than  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  and  industry. 

Negroes,  with  only  token  exceptions, 
are  not  hired  as  reporters  on  most  major 
newspapers  and  one  would  Ire  hard  put  to 
find  80  Negro  reporters  on  the  1,750  daily 
newspapers  in  America.  Those  enlight¬ 
ened  publications  which  do  hire  Negro 
reporters  maintain  a  strict  quota.  Nor 
does  any  major  newspaper  have  a  Negro 
in  any  significant  editorial  or  policy-mak¬ 
ing  capacity. 

In  fact,  an  analysis  of  the  reportorial 
staffs  of  the  14  daily  newspapers  in  the 
three  largest  cities  and  the  nation’s  capital 
(New  York  City,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and 
Washington,  D.  C.)  reveals  there  aren’t 
even  14  Negro  reporters  or  an  average  of 
one  Negro  per  newspaper.  Yet  Negroes 
constitute  63%  of  the  population  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  16%  in  New  York  City,  29% 
in  Chicago  and  15%  in  Los  Angeles. 

Despite  this  obvious  numerical  impor¬ 
tance  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population  of 
these  four  cities,  all  14  newspapers  treat 
Negroes  both  in  their  news  coverage  and 
employment  policies  as  if  they  were  soci¬ 
ological  warts  on  the  body  politic. 


During  my  three  editorships  of  Negro 
newspapers,  I  invariably  discussed  with 
white  editors  the  question  of  hiring  Negro 
reporters.  A  few  of  them  were  honestly 
confronted  with  a  dilemma:  should  a 
Negro  reporter  be  hired  only  to  cover  the 
“racial  beat”?  Isn’t  it  unfair  to  restrict  a 
competent  and  outstanding  Negro  jour¬ 
nalist  to  covering  only  racial  news? 

My  answer  to  the  first  question  is:  why 
let  white  reporters  have  all  the  fun  and 
win  all  the  Pulitzer  prizes?  Furthermore, 
who  can  cover  racial  problems  more  ef¬ 
ficiently  in  the  Negro  community  than  a 
Negro  reporter?  If  he’s  “tuned  in”,  he 
can  scoop  major  news  breaks  that  no  white 
reporter  can  ever  hope  to  uncover. 

My  answer  to  the  second  question  is: 
yes.  it  is  unfair  to  strait-jacket  a  Negro  re¬ 
porter  to  only  the  “race  beat”,  if  he  is  an 
expert  on  politics,  urban  renewal,  educa¬ 
tion.  housing,  foreign  policy  or  has  a  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  in  any  of  these 
fields. 

Probably  the  only  “white  giant  step” 
taken  by  some  newspapers  in  the  past  few 
years  is  the  assignment  of  Negro  reporters 
to  the  police  beat.  By  and  large,  however, 
Negro  reporters  on  white  newspapers  are 
banned  from  covering  the  White  House, 
foreign  news  and  diplomats.  They’re  not 


Oliphant,  Los  Angelas  Times  Syndicate 

even  permitted  to  cover  Africa,  except  on 
speidal  assignments. 

C.  Sumner  Stone,  Jr. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(Mr.  Stone  was  an  administrative  aide 
on  the  staff  of  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell. ) 
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I  would've  had  it  mounted,  but  I  thought  you'd  have  more  fun  doing  it  yourself.  Love,  Adam.' 

Fischetti,  Publishers  Newspaper  Syndicate 
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Short  Takes 

She  says  she  has  become  a  Democart. 
— Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

• 

They  had  carried  on  their  year-old 
courtship  through  a  wire  screen  of  the 
county  jail  visitors  room — for  30  months 
a  week. — Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 

• 

“I  like  to  plow  the  sea,”  he  says.  “Then 
you’re  getting  your  living  from  Davey 
Jones’  Licker,  not  alebowing  your  w’ay 
among  your  fellow  men  as  is  nexessary 
in  many  jobs.” — Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

• 

The  two  have  been  romantically 
blinked  for  sometime — Newark  (Ohio) 
Advocate. 

• 

Union  members  carried  signs  saying 
“Don’t  Be  a  Salve.”  —  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 
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Newhouse  Builds  Empire 
For  Family  and  Charity 


Foundation  Will  €^t  Most  of  It; 
Control  Held  for 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

As  he  looks  forward  to  cele¬ 
brating  his  72nd  birthday  on 
May  24,  Samuel  I.  New’house 
thinks  about  expanding  the 
communications  empire  he  began 
to  build  56  years  ago. 

Having  just  committed  his 
resources  to  purchase  of  the  126- 
year-old  prestigious  Plain  Dealer 
in  Cleveland — for  $54.2  million 
—he  smiles  when  he’s  asked 
what  his  next  acquisition  might 
be  and  replies,  “I  won’t  be  buy¬ 
ing  another  paper  for  a  few 
weeks  anyhow.” 

$34.2  Million  for  Cleveland 

For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  “S.  I.”  is  actually  “in 
hock”  on  the  Cleveland  purchase 
which  has  set  a  record  in  news¬ 
paper  transactions.  (E&P, 
March  4).  If  everything  works 
out  the  way  it’s  calculated  by 
his  financial  advisers,  some  time 
before  December  31  he  will  own 
almost  all  of  the  100,000  com¬ 
mon  shares  of  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  for  which  he  offered 
to  pay  $500  a  share.  Then  he 
must  redeem  outstanding  pre¬ 
ferred  shares  which  are  valued 
at  $4.2  million. 

The  total  price  for  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  other  Forest  City 
assets  far  exceeds  the  “Louisiana 
Purchase”  of  a  few  years  ago 
when  Newhouse  startled  the 
business  world  with  his  success¬ 
ful  bid  of  $41  million  for  the 
Times  Picayune  Publishing  Co. 
stock. 

As  in  all  of  his  fabulous  trans¬ 
actions,  Newhouse  posted  the 
equivalent  of  cash — a  certified 
check — for  the  Cleveland  shares 
but  to  do  it  this  time,  he  admits, 
he  had  to  draw  on  his  line  of 
credit  at  his  favorite  bank. 

While  he  has  an  abiding  inter¬ 
est  in  several  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  away  from  his  home  towm, 
the  New  York-born  son  of  Rus¬ 
sian  immigrants  cherishes  a 
hope  that  he  will  be  able  to 
expand  his  holdings  in  television 
stations  to  the  limit  allowed  by 


3  Generations 


the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  With  that  purpose 
in  mind,  he  has  spun  off  50% 
interests  in  stations  which  w'ere 
parts  of  newspaper  operations 
in  Springfield,  Mass,  and  Mobile, 
Ala.  when  he  bought  them.  He 
has  designs  on  VHFs  in  major 
markets  w'here  the  prices  run 
to  upwards  of  $25  million  per 
station. 

His  Luxurious  ‘Office’ 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after 
news  of  the  Plain  Dealer  pur¬ 
chase  had  broken  when  S.  I. 
and  this  interviewer  settled 
down  into  deeply  cushioned 
chairs  around  a  huge  circular 
table  in  the  spacious,  luxurious 
parlor  in  his  12-room  duplex 
town  house  in  a  Park  Avenue 
apartment  building.  He  was 
anxiously  awaiting  a  call  from 
Mrs.  Newhouse  (Mitzi)  who  was 
delayed  in  coming  home  from 
Paris  where  she  was  on  business 
for  Vogue  magazine,  one  of  the 
Conde  Nast  publications  in  the 
Newhouse  portfolio.  But  he  was 
as  cooperative  as  ever  with  a 
reporter  plying  questions  and,  as 
always,  unperturbed  up  to  the 
point  where  he  bristled  at  stories 
referring  to  the  Newhouse  group 
as  a  “chain.” 

Here  he  was  in  the  only  office 
he  calls  his  own  .  .  .  actually  a 
living  room,  with  no  filing  cab¬ 
inets,  no  ledgers,  no  memo  pads 
anywhere  and  even  the  lone  tele¬ 
phone  (minus  push  buttons) 
hung  on  a  wall  off  in  the  corner. 
Certainly  this  could  not  func¬ 
tion  as  the  central  office  of  a 
publishing  empire  that  reaches 
into  16  communities  criss-cross¬ 
ing  a  map  of  the  nation — from 
Massachusetts  to  Oregon,  from 
Cleveland  to  Mobile,  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  to  Pascagoula. 

Nothing  about  the  Newhouse 
operation  resembles  a  chain 
where  directives  flow  from  head¬ 
quarters,  Newhouse  insists.  Each 
property  he  buys  is  left  to  the 
local,  independent  management 


which  can  take  his  advice  or 
leave  it.  That’s  the  way  New¬ 
house  wants  it  to  be  and  that’s 
how  he  works,  although  he  does 
maintain  a  rigorous  and  punc¬ 
tual  schedule  of  visits  to  many 
of  his  newspapers  throughout 
the  year — except  for  the  vaca¬ 
tions  to  Europe  and  the  brief 
periods  he  allows  himself  for 
indulging  family  fellowship  at 
a  modest,  picturesque  farm  in 
the  New  Jersey  countryside. 

.4  Cliallenge  and  Honor 

Why,  Newhouse  was  asked, 
does  he  continue  to  enlarge  his 
empire  after  passing  the  “three 
score  and  10”  mark?  While  ad¬ 
monishing  the  interviewer  to  use 
quotations  sparsely — a  sign  of 
his  pervading  shyness — New¬ 
house  remarked  crisply  and  suc¬ 
cinctly,  “it’s  a  challenge — and 
it’s  an  honor  to  publish  such 
newspapers  as  the  Plain  Dealer.” 
He  might  have  mentioned  others 
in  the  same  context  but  he 
deemed  that  a  sufficient  answer 
for  the  question  at  the  moment. 

The  Plain  Dealer  was  fresh  in 
his  mind,  of  course,  and  it  rep¬ 
resented  a  new  diamond  in  the 
crown,  the  biggest  and  the  cost¬ 
liest. 

The  next  question  was  pref¬ 
aced  with  a  crutchlike  remark : 
“The  public  has  a  right  to 
know  .  .  .” 

What  about  the  future?  What 
becomes  of  the  Newhouse  king¬ 
dom  of  communications  in  the 
years  ahead? 

He  revealed  no  displeasure  at 
the  questions.  Not  only  does  the 
public  have  a  right  to  know,  he 
conceded,  but  the  bankers  want 
to  know.  In  business-like  man¬ 
ner,  Newhouse  hurried  into  a 
recital  of  the  provisions  he  has 
made  in  his  will  to  perpetuate 
the  business  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  life — since  he  was  16. 

As  it  is  now  constituted,  all 
corporate  roads  in  the  New¬ 
house  realm  lead  to  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  home  of  Advance 
Publications  Inc.  That  is  the 
reservoir  into  which  all  profits 
flow  and  from  which  losses,  if 
any,  drain.  Advance  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  is  S.  I.  Newhouse,  who 
dates  the  growth  of  empire  from 
his  investment  of  $98,000  of 
partly  borrowed  money  in  the 
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S.  I.  Newhouse 


8,000-circulation  Staten  Island 
Advance  about  45  years  ago. 
Some  of  his  nest  egg  capital  had 
been  derived  from  a  venture  a 
year  earlier  in  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
He  bought  into  a  newspaper 
mainly  to  obtain  its  low-price 
newsprint  contract  to  service 
another  paper  in  which  he  was 
interested. 

He  Owns  All  Voting  Stock 

Advance  Publications  Inc.  has 
1,000  shares  of  common  stock 
issued  and  outstanding,  only  10 
of  them  having  voting  rights. 
The  voting  bloc  resides  in  S.  I. 
and  he  also  owns  the  990  shares 
of  non-voting  common.  Members 
of  his  family  hold  preferred 
shares. 

Newhouse  has  provided  in  his 
will  that,  on  his  death,  the  10 
voting  shares  will  go  equally  to 
his  sons,  S.  I.  Jr.  and  Donald, 
for  as  long  as  they  live.  On  their 
deaths,  these  rights  will  be 
handed  on  to  their  children 
and  any  of  their  children  who 
may  be  living  at  the  time  of 
S.  I.’s  death. 

In  short,  Newhouse  has  ar- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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ranged  to  keep  control  of  his 
newspapers,  stations  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  the:  family  unto  three 
generations.  Meanwhile,  the  990 
shares  of'  non-voting  stock  will 
be  deposited  in  the  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse  Foundation  which 
was  qualified  some  years  ago  to 
avoid  payment  of  heavy  inheri¬ 
tance  taxes. 

There  will  never  come  a  day, 
Newhouse  believes,  when  it  shall 
be  necessary  for  his  heirs  to  sell 
off  any  of  the  properties  to  pay 
levies  on  the  estate.  About  99% 
of  the  earnings  from  his  enter¬ 
prises,  currently  estimated  to 
be  worth  in  excess  of  $300  mil¬ 
lion,  will  be  channelled  through 
the  foundation  to  charitable  and 
educational  institutions. 

BuildinfE  at  Univei-ssity 

At  present,  the  principal  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  the  foundation  is  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  where  the  New¬ 
house  Communications  Center  is 
already  partly  realized  in  a  $4 
million  Journalism  School  build¬ 
ing.  He  has  just  authorized  the 
university  to  proceed  with  plans 
for  constructing  the  second  unit 
in  the  new  J-quadrangle  to  be 
devoted  to  education  and  re¬ 
search  in  electronic  fields.  The 
famous  architect,  I.  M.  Pei,  who 
did  the  basic  design  of  the  first 
building,  has  been  retained  to 
work  on  the  new  plans. 

Two  Newhouse  brothers 
(Theodore  and  Norman),  Mrs. 
Newhouse,  the  two  sons,  a  per¬ 
sonal  lawyer  and  an  accountant 
comprise  the  board  of  trustees 
for  the  foundation.  They  have 
full  power  to  determine  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  foundation 
gifts.  All  serve  without  salary 
from  the  foundation.  Ted  New¬ 
house  concerns  himself  with  the 
business  affairs  of  the  group’s 
newspapers  and  has  the  title  of 
general  manager  of  the  Long 
Island  papers,  the  Press  at 
Jamaica  and  the  Star-Journal 
at  Long  Island  City.  Norman 
serves  primarily  as  editor  of  the 
Long  Island  Press. 

In  recent  years,  S.  I.  Jr.  has 
shifted  his  interests  away  from 
the  newspapers  into  the  maga¬ 
zine  business  at  Conde  Nast, 
which,  in  turn,  owns  Street  and 
Smith  publications.  His  younger 
brother,  Donald,  has  been  busy 
of  late  with  the  modernization  of 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger  produc¬ 
tion  plant  and  other  special  as¬ 
signments  which  his  father 
hands  on  to  him. 

Since  Donald  Newhouse,  a 
cousin  of  S.  I.,  moved  up  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal, 
one  of  S.  I.’s  nephews,  Irving, 


a  son  of  the  late  Louis  New¬ 
house,  has  taken  on  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  production  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  group.  He  is  super¬ 
vising  projects  under  way  now 
that  involve  the  expenditure  of 
$20  million  or  more,  following 
on  top  of  a  $10  million  improve¬ 
ment  outlay  in  other  cities  and 
preceding  another  multi-million 
dollar  program  to  update  several 
more  Newhouse  plants  with  the 
latest  mechanical  facilities.  Ap¬ 
proximately  50  units  of  presses 
are  on  order. 

15  Among  15^000 

Actually,  it  is  a  difficult  exer¬ 
cise  to  trace  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Newhouse  family — in-line 
and  in-law — to  their  assignments 
in  the  various  businesses.  S.  1. 
jokes  about  the  reports,  often 
printed,  that  upwards  of  50 
relatives  are  in  key  spots.  By 
his  count,  there  are  “about  15” 
New'house  kinfolk  among  his 
15,000  employes.  That’s  hardly 
a  case  for  nepotism,  as  he  views 
it. 

Rarely  do  any  of  the  relatives, 
other  than  his  wdfe  or  brother 
Ted,  have  advance  knowledge  of 
what  newspaper  S.  1.  may  be 
buying.  Few  are  privy  to  his 
transactions  because  he  moves 
too  fast  when  a  property  be¬ 
comes  a  hot  prospect.  His  most 
intimate  associates  marvel  at 
the  infrequent  occasions  when 
he  takes  time  to  look  over  the 
plant  he  has  paid  millions  for. 
It’s  usually  a  case  of  where  he 
has  familiarized  himself  with 
every  detail  of  the  business  and 
its  potential  long  before  the 
bidding  began. 

In  Cleveland,  for  example,  he 
knew  enough  about  the  market 
10  years  ago  to  make  a  generous 
offer  for  the  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  interests  which  then 
included  also  the  Cleveland  News 
in  the  evening  field.  The  trustees 
of  the  principal  heirs  turned 
down  his  proposal  and  later  sold 
the  News  to  the  Scripps-Howard 
Company  which  folded  it  into 
the  Cleveland  Press. 

A  Call  from  a  Broker 

A  couple  of  months  ago, 
Joseph  Neff,  a  business  broker 
through  whom  Newhouse  acted 
when  he  sought  to  buy  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  in  1962 
for  $40  million,  asked  him  if  he 
were  still  interested  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  With  an  unqualified  “yes” 
from  S.  I.,  the  broker  lined  up 
trustees  who  could  deliver  51% 
of  the  shares  in  Forest  City.  In 
a  short  time,  up  to  91%  of  the 
stock  was  committed,  some  of  it 
dependent  on  rulings  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  re¬ 
spect  to  complex  estate  taxes. 
Newhouse  is  confident  the  tax 
matters  will  be  cleared.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  not  worried  be¬ 


cause  he  owns  control  with  the 
51%  share  that  is  not  dependent 
on  IRS  rulings. 

The  key  to  gaining  acceptance 
of  a  Newhouse  offer  10  years 
after  his  proposal  had  been  re¬ 
jected  lay  in  the  fact  that  long 
lines  of  heirs  (some  elderly  and 
all  non-residents  of  Cleveland) 
from  Dan  Hanna,  Liberty 
Holden  and  others  had  become 
disenchanted  with  the  Plain 
Dealer  because  not  enough  of  its 
profit  was  being  routed  to  them 
in  dividends  while  the  manage¬ 
ment  moved  to  modernize  and 
improve  the  newspaper  ...  so 
much  so  that  it  has  been  breath¬ 
ing  down  the  circulation  neck  of 
the  Press  which  once  led  by  a 
wide  margin. 

‘Everyone  Is  Happy’ 

The  Newhouse  image  of  local 
control  had  been  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  since  his  acquisitions  in 
Birmingham,  New  Orleans,  Mo¬ 
bile  and  Springfield.  Principals 
in  the  local  management,  them¬ 
selves  among  the  heirs,  were 
behind  his  efforts  to  buy  the 
Plain  Dealer.  Newhouse  openly 
considers  this  a  real  accom¬ 
plishment  when  he  looks  back  at 
some  of  the  blockades  of  ani¬ 
mosity  that  had  been  thrown  up 
against  his  “invasion”  of  cer¬ 
tain  cities. 

At  long  last,  S.  I.  muses, 
Cleveland  is  one  place  where 
“everyone  was  happy”  to  see  him 
come  in.  Immediately,  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  fortyish 
Thomas  Van  Husen  Vail  would 
remain  in  command  of  the  entire 
Plain  Dealer  operations  under 
a  10-year  contract  as  editor  and 
publisher.  In  his  estimate,  Vail 
is  a  genius  in  the  newspaper 
business  whose  ideas  for  devel¬ 
oping  the  Plain  Dealer  will  be 
encouraged  morally  and  finan¬ 
cially. 

One  of  the  assets  in  Forest 
City  is  a  large  lake  front  tract 
which  was  purchased  recently  at 
a  cost  of  $2  million  as  a  site  for 
a  publishing  plant  that  would 
rival  the  imposing  Scripps- 
Howard  structure  built  a  few 
years  ago.  Another  asset  is  the 
Art  Gravure  Co.  of  Ohio,  which 
prints  supplements  for  news¬ 
papers.  Already  Newhouse  en¬ 
visions  a  substantial  expansion 
of  this  business  to  profit  from 
the  tremendous  growth  in  the 
preprint  market. 

Newhouse  acknowledges  that 
he  works  within  the  framework 
of  the  IRS  Code  and  the  Tax 
Court  decisions  which  foster  ab¬ 
sorption  of  businesses  in  the 
same  field  as  the  parent  com¬ 
pany.  Instead  of  paying  out  huge 
sums  in  taxes  he  buys  additional 
properties — at  prices  which  he 
and  his  associates  figure  to  be 
commensurate  with  careful  fore¬ 
casts  of  market  growth — and 


then  plows  back  earnings  to 
rehabilitate  or  expand  them. 

One  time,  in  an  informal  chat 
with  this  reporter,  S.  1.  com. 
mented  that  he  had  only  one 
“loser”  among  his  newspapen 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  pure¬ 
bred  bull  on  his  farm  made  mon 
money  for  him  in  stud  fees  than 
the  business  he  had  in  mind.  It  ii 
doubtful  that  he  has  any  “red 
ink”  situations  today  but  he  will 
only  say  “no  comment”  to  a 
question  along  this  line  with  the 
knowledge  his  answer  will  be 
published. 

Furward-I.ookinK 

He  considers  his  Mobile  in¬ 
vestment  of  $18  million  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Press  Register  news¬ 
papers  there  and  in  Pascagoula, 
Miss,  as  perhaps  the  most  for¬ 
ward-looking  venture  of  his 
career.  Under  the  purchase  ar¬ 
rangement  ultimately  he  will 
have  a  $27  million  interest  with 
ownership  of  96%  of  the  stock. 
This  is  not,  in  his  judgment,  an 
extravagant  assessment  of  the 
worth  of  the  property  in  view 
of  studies  which  convinced  him 
that  Mobile  is  bound  to  be  one 
of  the  great  metropolises  of  the 
South.  Thus  he  views  it  as  a 
promising  bequest  to  his  sons. 

In  a  lighter  vein,  when  news¬ 
men  ask  him  why  he  has  bought 
another  newspaper,  Newhouse 
enjoys  quipping,  “I  want  to  give 
jobs  to  my  boys.”  At  such 
moments  you  can  detect  a  trace 
of  nostalgia  in  his  chuckle.  He 
was  a  teenager  when  chance 
gave  him  a  job  to  take  care  of 
a  sick  newspaper  which  his  boss, 
a  lawyer,  had  received  in  lieu  of 
a  fee.  Young  S.  1.  “doctored”  so 
well  he  turned  away  from  a 
career  in  law  to  amassing  a 
fortune  in  publishing. 

Today,  while  he  still  nurtures 
disappointment  over  losing  a 
major  property  in  an  eleventh- 
hour  turn  of  events  and  longs 
for  the  day  his  17%  share  of 
the  Denver  Post  will  be  greater, 
Newhouse  would  probably  get 
his  biggest  thrill  out  of  buying 
that  little  paper  (15,000  circu¬ 
lation)  that  he  saved  from 
dying.  With  all  of  his  vested 
power  and  acquisitive  energy, 
he  is  a  sentimental  man. 

He’s  hard-headed  and  realis¬ 
tic,  too.  Asked  if  he  ever  desires 
to  be  publisher  of  a  New  York 
metropolitan  newspaper,  his  re¬ 
sponse  was  quick  and  final:  No, 
thank  you! 

.48  of  now  he’s  content  to  be 
the  publisher  (though  his  name 
appears  as  such  on  only  a  few 
mastheads)  of  22  weekday 
papers  (six  of  them  around  the 
perimeter  of  Manhattan)  that 
sell  about  18.2  million  copies 
over  a  six-day  period  and  13 
Sunday  editions  that  sell  3.3 
million  more  on  the  seventh  day. 
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Book  Editors  Scooped 
On  National  Awards 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Controversy  and  confusion 
over  publication  by  a  newspaper 
of  the  names  of  winners  of  Na¬ 
tional  Book  Awards  three  days 
in  advance  of  the  ceremony  at 
which  Vice  President  Humphrey 
was  speaker  marked  meetings 
of  newspaper  book  reviewers  in 
New  York  over  four  days  this 
week. 

Formal  presentation  of  the 
$1,000  awards  was  made  at  6 
p.m.  Wednesday  before  1,200 
persons  in  Philharmonic  Hall, 
Lincoln  Center.  Gasps  of  sur¬ 
prise  usually  attendant  upon 
the  reading  of  each  name  were 
noticeably  absent  at  this  18th 
annual  ceremony. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Sun¬ 
day  had  published  the  list  of 
winners  under  a  two-column 
headline. 

Nicholas  Leads  Attack 

Some  book  editors  said  their 
newspaper  publishers  have  at 
great  expense  sent  them  to  New 
York  each  March  to  attend  the 
meetings  in  connection  with  the 
I  awards  for  as  long  as  18  years, 
but  predicted  their  publishers 
may  take  a  dim  view  of  financ¬ 
ing  their  trips  to  future  Na¬ 
tional  Book  Awards,  if  one 
newspaper  announces  winners 
days  in  advance  of  their  own 
papers. 

William  I.  Nichols,  publisher 
and  editorial  director  of  This 
Week,  Sunday  newspaper  maga- 
rine,  and  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Book  Committee,  re¬ 
peatedly  denounced  the  piema- 
ture  announcement  story  as  un¬ 
ethical. 

On  Monday  the  day  after  the 
Times  broke  the  story,  Nicholas 
hurriedly  put  out  a  news  re¬ 
lease  giving  the  selections.  The 
release  contained  this  state¬ 
ment: 

►  “When  it  comes  to  breaking 
release  dates,  every  newspaper 
must  consult  its  own  conscience. 
But  this  break  damages  both 
journalism  and  publishing,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shabby  way  in 
which  it  was  initiated.  Out  of 
fairness  to  all  other  publica¬ 
tions,  we  are  announcing  the 
Awards  for  immediate  release.” 

No  Surprise 

In  the  presence  of  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Humphrey  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Nichols  said: 

“In  a  moment,  the  awards 
'fill  be  announced.  But  this  year, 
regrettably,  they  will  not  come 
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to  you  as  a  complete  surprise. 
In  this  connection  I  must  say 
that  —  in  the  light  of  recent 
events  —  one  of  our  leading 
New  York  dailies  now  seems  to 
me  a  lot  less  good,  and  a  lot 
more  grey,  than  heretofore.  I 
am  still  old-fashioned  enough 
to  be  opposed  to  the  breaking  of 
release  dates,  especially  when 
it  is  done  equivocally. 

“But  on  the  other  hand,  this 
can  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  we 
are  rising  in  the  world.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Book  Awards  have  al¬ 
ready  been  favorably  compared 
to  the  Pulitzer  Prizes.  Now  it 
seems  that  it  has  even  become 
chic  to  break  our  release  dates 
—  just  like  the  Paris  fashion 
openings.” 

Nichols  told  E&P  he  believed 
the  Times  obtained  the  story 
through  a  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion.  There  were  five  nominees 
for  each  of  six  categories.  He 
said  the  newspaper  telephoned 
publicity  directors  of  publish¬ 
ing  houses  represented  among 
the  nominees  for  advance  biog¬ 
raphies  of  each  author  under 
consideration.  He  said  the  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  informed  the  re¬ 
porter,  Henry  Raymiont,  that  a 
biography  of  a  particular  author 
was  not  needed  —  that  he  was 
not  a  winner. 

Times  Replies 

Eliot  Fremont-Smith,  New 
York  Times  daily  book  reviewer, 
was  a  i)anelist  at  a  workshop 
for  book  editors  and  publicity 
directors  Tuesday.  Asked  about 
the  early  announcement,  he  in¬ 
dicated  he  considered  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  newspaper  enterprise  and 
not  of  ethics. 

Fremont-Smith  explained  that 
the  Times  published  the  names 
of  the  winners  on  Sunday  after 
the  New  York  Post  had  done  so 
on  Friday  before. 

Leonard  Lyons,  in  his  March 
.3  column,  “The  Lyons  Den,”  in 
the  Post  wrote:  “These  are  the 
favorites  for  the  coveted  Na¬ 
tional  Book  Awards:”  and  then 
he  named  five  who  turned  out  to 
be  among  the  seven  winners. 

Book  editors  from  newspapers 
in  other  cities  sharply  ques¬ 
tioned  Fremont-Smith  about 
Times  policy  of  often  running 
book  reviews  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  dates  of  the  books. 

“The  Times  started  breaking 
release  dates  for  book  reviews 
when  it  found  it  was  being  reg¬ 


ularly  scooped  by  Time  and 
Newsweek  because  of  their  prac¬ 
tice  of  appearing  on  newsstands 
on  Mondays  or  Tuesdays,  al¬ 
though  they  are  dated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday,”  said  Fre¬ 
mont-Smith.  “I  try  to  keep  close 
to  them  in  running  reviews.” 

“I  view  this  with  more  than 
alarm  and  consider  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  no  newspapers 
run  reviews  of  books  before  the 
day  of  their  publication,”  as¬ 
serted  another  panelist,  Ivan 
Sandrof,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette.  “I  am 
amazed  that  the  Times  con¬ 
sistently  breaks  release  dates. 
We  look  to  the  Times  to  be 
ethical.” 

“No  ethical  question  is  in¬ 
volved  here  —  this  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  matter,”  replied  Fre¬ 
mont-Smith. 

Jean  Ennis,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor,  Random  House,  remarked: 
“I  feel  the  Times  is  correct  if 
the  book  is  already  displayed  in 
stores  and  being  sold.  Newspa¬ 
pers  ought  not  to  have  to  wait 
a  week  or  two  until  the  book’s 
actual  publication  date,  by 
which  time  the  stores  may  be 
sold  out.  However,  we  would 
like  the  same  release  date  to 
apply  to  all  newspapers.” 

One  publicity  director  for  a 
book  publisher  remarked  that 
Newsweek  and  Time  always  had 
been  cooperative  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them  that  they 
would  be  on  the  streets  with  a 
review  before  a  book’s  publica¬ 
tion  date  in  view  of  their  ad¬ 
vance  printing  and  they  agreed 
to  hold  reviews  until  the  fol- 
lowdng  week  when  requested. 

Incidentally,  on  the  day  the 
panel  was  held  —  March  7  — 
Fremont-Smith  reviewed  in  the 
Times  “The  Artillery  of  the 
Press”  (Harper  &  Row)  by 
James  Reston,  a  Times  editor 
and  columnist.  Publication  date 
for  the  book  will  be  March  15. 

More  Space 

The  consensus  of  two  panels 
was  that  newspapers  are  recog¬ 
nizing  the  explosion  of  book 
reading  by  devoting  more  space 
and  attention  to  books.  How¬ 
ever,  Bennett  Cerf,  chairman  of 
Random  House,  complained  that 
many  newspapers  gpve  little  or 
no  space  to  news  of  books  and 
he  hit  at  a  practice  of  some 
newspapers  to  assign  a  book  for 
review  to  a  rival  author,  who 
has  written  or  is  writing  a  book 
on  the  same  subject. 

Clay  Felker,  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune,  called  for  more 
news  reporting  about  books  in 
the  place  of  critical  essays.  He 
remarked  that  his  newspaper’s 
Sunday  magazine.  New  York, 
generates  as  many  as  20  books 
a  year  by  developing  new  writ¬ 


ers  and  ideas.  He  said  he  re¬ 
ceives  calls  from  book  publish¬ 
ers  nearly  every  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  He  described  his  paper’s 
Book  Week  as  the  largest  and 
most  influential  book  review 
published  because  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  several  big  news¬ 
papers. 

Book  Fair 

Wes  Lawrence,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  described 
a  book  fair  his  newspaper  pro¬ 
moted  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $7,- 
500  with  25,000  in  attendance. 
It  will  be  repeated  Sept.  8-10 
this  year. 

“Newspapers  are  a  part  of 
life  and  must  cover  all  phases 
of  life  adequately,  including 
books,”  observed  Michael  J.  Og¬ 
den,  executive  editor.  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin. 
“Newspapers  should  not  just  re¬ 
flect  but  cultivate  the  public’s 
taste.  I  think  we  should  review 
bad  books  as  we  review  bad 
movies.” 

The  perennial  question  of  ad¬ 
vertising  entered  the  literary 
discussions  obliquely. 

When  Cerf  complained  that 
“run  of  the  mill”  newspapers 
do  not  give  enough  space  to 
book  news,  book  editors  were 
quick  to  remind  him  that  some 
newspaper  publishers  probably 
feel  that  book  pages  or  sections 
are  losing  propositions  as  they 
obtain  little  or  no  book  adver¬ 
tising. 

Some  critics  said  the  book 
publishers  are  the  biggest  “free 
riders”  in  newspapers. 

Cerf  said  book  publishers  lose 
money  on  many  l^ks  and  can¬ 
not  afford  much  advertising.  He 
claimed  that  in  cases  where  only 
$1,000  could  be  allotted  to  a 
book  for  advertising  that  the 
author  and  his  agent  almost  in¬ 
variably  demand  that  advertis¬ 
ing  be  placed  in  the  New  York. 
Thnes  Book  Review. 

• 

Fund  for  Widow 

Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Scranton  Times  sparked  a 
community  drive  which  raised 
$13,814  for  a  widow  whose  hus¬ 
band  and  three  children  died  in 
a  flash  fire  at  their  home  here 
on  Jan.  30.  Presentation  of  a 
check  to  the  widow  was  made 
by  Frank  J.  Blewitt,  Times  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  John  J.  Kelly, 
business  office  manager. 

• 

News  Outpost 

Des  Moines,  la. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  has  established  a  new 
bureau  at  Cedar  Rapids  in  east¬ 
ern  Iowa.  William  Simbro,  a 
former  Methodist  minister  and 
reporter  for  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  is  in  charge  of  the  office. 
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Gang  Trial  Coverage 
Called  Press  ‘Model’ 


Albany,  N.Y. 

Newspaper  coverage  of  the 
bank  robbery  trial  of  John 
(Sonny)  Franzese,  48,  and  four 
others,  “may  be  the  most  force¬ 
ful  argument  against  imposing 
restrictions  on  the  press,”  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Jacob  Mishler  de¬ 
clared  from  the  bench  here, 
March  3,  soon  after  the  jury 
had  returned  verdicts  of  guilty 
against  all  defendants. 

“It’s  a  good  case  to  use  as  a 
model  for  the  reporting  of  crim¬ 
inal  trials,”  said  Judge  Mishler, 
who  brought  the  trial  to  Albany 
on  a  change  of  venue  after  de¬ 
claring  a  mistrial  in  Brooklyn, 
January  30. 

Defense  attorneys  had  pro¬ 
tested  against  so-called  “preju¬ 
dicial”  statements  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  Sewsday.  The 
Times  had  mentioned  Franzese’s 
alleged  Mafia  connections.  News- 
day  had  referred  to  a  first  de¬ 
gree  murder  indictment  against 
him  and  three  of  his  co-defend¬ 
ants  in  the  bank  robbery  case. 

’Experimental  Approarh’ 

In  Albany,  Judge  Mishler 
took  a  frankly  experimental  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  :fair  trial-free 
press  issue.  It  was  met,  through¬ 
out  a  sensational  five-week  trial, 
with  cooperation  from  the  three 
newspapers  which  gave  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  full-time  coverage  —  the 
Albany  Times-Union,  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  and  the  New 
York  Times. 

At  Judge  Mishler’s  request, 
the  newspapers  voluntarily  with¬ 
held,  until  after  the  verdict, 
publication  of  excessive  prejudi¬ 
cial  material  which  emerged 
during  discussions  between  law¬ 
yers  and  the  judge  when  the 
jury  was  absent. 

There  were  allegations,  put 
into  the  court  record,  that  Fran¬ 
zese  is  the  underboss  of  Brook¬ 
lyn’s  Mafia  family  of  Joseph 
Columbo;  that  as  a  Cosa  Nostra 
enforcer  he  killed  “30  or  40  or 
50”  people;  that  three  of  his 
co-defendants  in  the  bank  rob¬ 
bery  case  were  murderers.  There 
were  references  to  “hits”  and 
gang  vengeance  against  inform¬ 
ers;  to  the  gangland  type  slay¬ 
ing  of  Ernest  (The  Hawk)  Ru- 
polo,  for  which  Franze.se  and 
three  of  his  co-defendants  will 
go  on  trial  in  May. 

Overtones  of  terror  and  or¬ 
ganized  crime  filtered  through 
to  the  jury  —  and  were  duly 
reported  by  the  press  —  as  the 


government  stressed  that  in¬ 
former-witnesses  feared  for 
their  lives.  But  the  defense  con¬ 
tended,  and  the  judge  agreed, 
that  should  the  implied  pattern 
of  violence  and  lawlessness 
burst  with  full  impact  upon  the 
jurors,  they  could  not  fully  dis¬ 
sociate  collateral  material  from 
strictly  pertinent  evidence. 

Aside  from  barring  photogra¬ 
phers  and  artists  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  Judge  Mishler  issued 
no  orders  to  the  press.  But  at 
the  outset,  he  summoned  re¬ 
porters  to  the  bench  and  asked 
for  cooperation. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “the  best 
atmosphere  is  one  in  which  the 
public  and  the  press  are  allowed 
to  hear  everything  that  trans¬ 
pires,  but  the  press  exercises  a 
self  discipline  and  does  not 
print  what  is  obviously  .  .  . 
prejudicial.” 

As  the  case  unfolded,  it  was 
evident  that  much  of  what  the 
reporters  heard  was  so  intensely 
prejudicial  that  immediate  pub¬ 
lication  would  obscure  the  is¬ 
sues  at  trial  and  inevitably  re¬ 
sult  in  another  mistrial. 

In  only  one  instance  did  the 
papers  print  a  development  that 
occurred  during  the  jury’s  ab¬ 
sence.  That,  is  was  felt,  was 
fundamental  to  the  case  and 
was  not  prejudicial.  No  ob¬ 
jection  was  raised. 

Three  Praised 

Commending  the  press  for  its 
restraint  in  coverage  of  the 
trial.  Judge  Mishler  singled  out 
three  reporters  for  special 
praise:  Shirley  Armstrong  of 
the  Times-Union,  Carol  Schlag- 
eter  of  the  News,  and  Sidney  E. 
Zion  of  the  Times. 

The  judge  remarked  that  the 
trial  had  “clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  news  services  can  exer¬ 
cise  the  right  of  a  free  press, 
and  at  the  same  time  guarantee 
the  right  of  a  fair  trial.” 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “that  what 
has  happened  here  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  of  the  few  public 
trials  that  catch  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  they  can  be  covered  to 
the  interest  of  the  reader  with¬ 
out  impairing  the  rights  of  the 
accused. 

“I  think  the  Fourth  Estate  is 
as  fully  interested  in  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  defendants  as 
anyone  else.  This  trial  should 
be  forceful  argument  to  go  easy 
on  restricting  the  press.” 


Congressional  Study 
Grants  for  Newsmen 

Washington 

Congressional  Fellowships 
have  been  awarded  to  six  jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  1967-68  national 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  program,  financed  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  is  designed  to 
give  young  scholars  practical 
knowledge  of  the  national  legis¬ 
lative  process.  Each  fellow  re¬ 
ceives  a  stipend  of  $6,000  for  the 
year  plus  travel  expenses.  They 
begin  work  in  congressional 
offices  of  their  own  choice  on 
Jan.  1  after  a  six-week  orienta¬ 
tion  course. 

The  six  journalists  are: 

Jeffrey  H.  Antevil,  26,  educa¬ 
tion  and  government  reporter, 
Miami  Herald;  Daniel  P.  Han¬ 
ley  Jr.,  35,  Wisconsin  news  man¬ 
ager  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national;  John  A.  Limpert,  32, 
managing  editor,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Stinpapers;  Hugh  J. 
McDonald,  29,  reporter.  Garden 
City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday;  William 
B.  Mead,  32,  Michigan  news 
manager  for  UPI;  and  Benja¬ 
min  R.  Shore,  29,  reporter, 
Rii'erside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise. 


Giro.  Sales  Manager 

Washington 
James  N.  Manaugh,  home  de¬ 
livery  manager  of  the  Ei’ening 
Star,  has  been  appointed  circu¬ 
lation  sales  manager.  Circulation 
Director  William  G.  Merritt  said 
the  appointment  puts  Manaugh 
in  charge  of  subscription  sales 
by  the  Star's  5,000-boy  carrier 
force  as  well  as  special  sales 
crews  working  throughout  the 
Washington  area. 


A  Correction 

Seattle,  Wash. 

James  J.  McGiffin,  described 
as  publisher  of  the  Red  Bluff 
(Calif.)  News  (E&P,  Feb.  25) 
is  owner  of  the  Ellensburg 
(Wash.)  Record  but  has  no 
financial  interest  in  the  News, 
according  to  Richard  Lafrom- 
boise,  of  Lafromboise  News¬ 
papers,  publishers  of  the  News 
and  the  Centralia  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle. 


Quebec  Daily 
Folds,  A  New 
One  Comes  In 


QI’EBEC 

Le  Journal  de  Quebec,  a  new 
morning  daily  newspaper  in  tab¬ 
loid  form,  went  on  sale  March  $ 
at  10  cents  a  copy. 

The  newspaper  is  the  only 
morning  daily  here.  L'Event- 
ment,  a  morning  daily  which 
was  nearing  its  100th  anniver¬ 
sary,  ceased  publication  with  iti 
March  3  edition  because  of  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties. 

The  publisher  of  le  Journal  i* 
Pierre  Peladeau,  who  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  daily  Journal  de  Mon¬ 
treal  and  several  weeklies. 

Photos  and  stories  from  le 
Journal  de  Quebec’s  staff  are 
transmitted  to  Montreal  where 
the  newspaper  is  printed,  using 
offset  printing.  It  is  sent  the  150 
miles  to  Quebec  at  about  6  a.m. 

Gabriel  Gilbert,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Le  Soleil  Limitee  which 
publishes  the  old  morning  paper, 
said  L’Evenement’s  20  reporters 
will  be  absorbed  into  the  staff  of 
Le  Soleil,  the  company’s  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper. 

L’Evenement  was  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  until  1920.  Le  Soleil 
took  it  over  in  1936. 

Oiairman  Re^ians 

“L’Evenement  had  no  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  for  a  number  of 
years  because  Le  Soleil  filled  the 
gaps,”  Mr.  Gilbert  said.  “It  was 
impossible  to  continue  operating 
with  L’Evenement’s  circulation." 

He  said  the  circulation  figure 
was  10,400  compared  with  a 
165,500  circulation  for  Le  Soleil’s 
four  editions. 

Lt.  Col.  Oscar  Gilbert,  who  is 
79,  announced  his  resignation  as 
chairman  of  Le  Soleil  Limitee  in 
disagreement  with  a  company 
decision  to  put  an  end  to 
L’Evenement,  giving  the  deci¬ 
sion  as  a  reason  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion. 

Col.  Gilbert  said  his  wish  was 
the  Le  Soleil  Limitee  continue  I 
“financial  sacrifices”  to  keep 
L’Evenement  alive,  at  least  until 
June  30  to  determine  w'hether  it 
was  possible  to  improve  its 
financial  situation. 


Name  Shortened 

Ottawa,  Ill. 

The  new  name  for  the  historic 
daily  newspaper  published  here 
for  “the  heart  of  LaSalle 
County”  is  now  the  Daily  Times. 
For  90  years  it  was  the  Ottawa 
Republican-Times.  The  paper 
dates  back  to  the  Constitutional¬ 
ist  in  1844. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


In  Research  Post 

Minneapolis 
Thomas  H.  Copeland  Jr.,  re¬ 
search  manager  of  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Post  since  1958,  has 
joined  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  effective 
March  20,  as  marketing  research 
manager,  a  new  position  in  the 
promotion  department. 
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report  to  members 


AP  Charts  Progress 
At  Home  and  Abroad 


and  in  January  1967  by  Amer- 

ican  writers  who  obtained  visas  SttUion  Provides 

^  .  1,000  AP  Stories 

We  also  tried  in  every  pos- 
sible  way  to  get  AP  reporters  The  Associated  Press  Radio- 
and  photographers  into  Com-  Television  Ass^iation  has  an- 


munist  China,  where  perhaps  jounced  that  it  is  presenting 
the  biggest  story  of  all  is  going  swards  to  19  member  broadcast 
on.  But  China  remained  out  of  stations  for  cooperation  in  the 
bounds  for  American  newsmen.”  coverage  of  news  during  1966. 


Last  year  for  the  Associated  served  by  the  AP  Broadcast  De-  Globally,  including  Latin 
Press  was  a  period  of  unprec-  partment.  This  includes  2,600  America,  AP  growth  overseas 

edented  change,  challeng^e  and  radio  stations  and  324  TV  sta-  "-was  the  largest  of  any  year  on 

growth  —  both  at  home  and  tions.  “More  than  1,000  stations  record.  One  the  notable  in- 

abroad.  have  been  added  in  the  last  ten  creases  was  in  the  Netherlands, 


t  The  awards  include  a  special 

Pl*q“e  t,  WAKY,  LoaUviU,, 


TArac.  fiio  loAXToJf  oTi,r  Kcntucky,  which  became  the  first 

was  the  largest  of  any  year  on  _  u  a  a-  a  a  -i.  a 

ecord.  One  the  notable  in- 

1.000  stones  to  the  AP  news 


Journalistically,  AP  entered  the  new  total  is  nearly  ^here  AP  began  the  year  with  ^  r',  ^  • 

the  field  of  investigative  report-  fiple  the  number  served  15  34  subscribers  and  ended  with 

ing:  conducted  special  studies  years  ago,”  states  the  report.  54...  Three  internationally  fa-  year  in  which  WAKY  has  estob- 
A ‘‘.rear  the  news  closelv  to  the  Gallagher  defines  AP’s  inves-  ^ous  newsDaners  became  AP  ®  record— 709  story 

TeedTand  interests  of  readers”;  tigative  reporting  function  as  subscribers:  Switzerland’s  Neue 

added  greater  variety  to  the  “aot  attempting  to  crusade  or  to  Zurcher  Zeitung,  Finland’s  Hel-  * 

news  file;  devoted  priority  time,  anybody.”  He  writes:  “In  ■  singin  Sanomat  and  Janan’s  - 


singin  Sanomat  and  Japan’s 


talent  and  dollars  to  coverage  stead,  through  thorough,  pain-  gankei  Shimbun.  “Remarkable  c_i*  n  1 

of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  staking  research,  it  tries  to  shed  growth  in  news  and  photo  dis-  ISook 

Tommerciallv  a  link  was  light  on  a  subject  of  tribution  in  Latin  America  dur-  Rights  Obtained 

.  Au  ’  T  A  wide  national  interest,  letting  inc  thp  nast  five  vear.5  ”  renoTt<5 

formed  with  Dow  Jones  to  pro-  .  -pvealed  facts  sneak  for  years,  reports  Los  Angeles 

vide  a  new  economic  news  serv-  AUp^„ei„eg ..  Gallagher,  has  placed^  AP  in  a  magazine,  distributed 

ice;  subscriber  levels  —  partic-  _  . '  ,  j  1  .1  ai,  a  leadership.  Angeles  Times,  has 

ularly  in  the  broadcast  field  —  Research  had  revealed  that  ‘Streamlining’  obtained  exclusive  publication 

reached  record  highs;  heavier  '  members  want  more  entei^rise  *  rights  in  the  United  States  for 

communications  costs  became  reporting  and  less  police-blotter  Gallagher  announces  fur^er  Salinger’s  Own  Story 

irmninent;  and,  new  fields,  such  tyP®  ^  T®'  ‘  streain lining  of  the  Wirephoto  ^^e  Manchester  Book.” 

as  educational  filmstrips,  were  ^ult,  AP  has  concentrated  in-  network  during  the  commg  The  story  of  the  1 

entered.  creasingly_  on  trends,  or  report-  year,  “as  wire  leasing  costs  take  William  V 


suit,  “AP  has  concentrated  in-  network”  during  the  coming  The  story  of  the  negotiations 
creasmgly  on  trends,  or  report-  year,  as  wire  leasing  costs  take  that  led  to  William  Manchester’s 

'a  :  ‘  “t!  Death  ot  a  President  appeals! 


fn  1.  *  11..  x1-  ovrvAcat  caaava  ivo  v-a.-  a  Oliai  U  lltVlCaoC.  UUt  WitJl  tllC 

society  and  the  indi-  same  continuing  objectives.”  The 


brought  new  computer  opera¬ 
tions  into  action;  conducted  a 
quality  control  campaign  in  edi- 


vidual’s  way  of  life  .  .  .” 

Still  dealing  with  coverage. 


Wirephoto  facility,  he  points 


in  West  on  March  5. 

Salinger,  a  former  Presi- 


. . .  out,  has  reached  a  new  high  in  jp^tial  pr^ss  aide,  first  sug- 

torial  and  technical  aspects  of  AP’s  general  manager  notes:  variety  of  subjwt  matter,  ^  to  Robert  F.  Kennedy 

the  Wirephoto  system;  intro-  everything  else,  the  a  rag  of  nearly  50  different  ^  writer  be  chosen  to  inter- 

duced  1)  the  AP  Offsetter,  de-  Vietnam  dominated  the  subjects  per  day  in  general  news  President’s  widow  for 

scribed  L  the  “first  machine  to  news  The  tremendous  buildup  and  sports  items,  plus  assorted  ^  that  “would  bring  into 

deliver  news  service  copy  in  forces  in  Vietnam  ^  ^  iqL  assas- 

justified  column  width  ready  for  brought  many  complications  m  ^  ^  a  ,i  1,  -r  !•  •'"  *  sination,” 

pasteup  in  offset  plants,”  and  coverage  which  taxed  the  ponal  contro  desks  f^unctionmg  involved 

2)  offered  new  facilities  to  staff  there.  Their  response,  m  to  produce  a  inore  selective  and  t^e  selection  of  Manchester 

CATV  operators  via  the  AP  reporting  the  news  under  the  better  edited  photo  report,  and  ^^e  agreement  made. 

News  Channel  Proiector  serv-  *"°st  trying  and  dangerous  con-  to  provide  more  useful  splits 
j  ditions,  was  epitomized  in  the  and  faster  delivery  of  pictures  • 

',  display  given  AP  copy  around  with  regional  value.”)  „  •  Tvr  •  .  j 

These  are  among  the  mam  ^^e  world  and  in  the  Pulitzer  Under  the  heading,  “Research  Merwm  Nominated 
P'"  .  ®  ®  ^rlze  for  international  reporting  and  Development,”  Gallagher  The  nominating  committee  of 

awarded  to  Peter  Arnett,  who  reports;  “two  complete  IBM  360  Associated  Press  has  named 

an)  ^  u  ^a"'  spent  the  last  five  years  in  computer  systems  were  placed  Loring  C.  Merwin,  Bloomington 

maIvT  r  Vietnam.”  Arnett  and  Horst  in  operation  in  New  York  head-  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph,  as  a 

fiio  A  A  r^A^  Faas,  AP  photographer,  who  quarters  in  December,  replacing  candidate  for  election  as  a  di- 

^  ^  °  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  the  previ-  the  IBM  1620  systems  with  rector  at  the  annual  meeting  of 


He  also  was  closely  involved 
in  the  selection  of  Manchester 


Merwin  Nominated 


Ltin  ^  ommuni-  year,  it  is  noted,  “teamed  which  the  AP  in  January,  1963,  AP  members  in  New  York, 

non,  A  many  stories  in  1966  .  .  .”  inaugurated  the  tabulation  and  (April  24),  He  is  nominated  to 

newAl&l  tariff  which  in  effect  /aiav,.„™i,  at>  •.,>a  a _ _ _ : _ ; _ _4. _ 1. _ i.-a  au.  i.a.  v 


inaugurated  the  tabulation  and  (April  24),  He  is  nominated  to 


(Although  AP  does  not  reveal  transmission  of  stock  market  replace  the  late  William  K. 


^^11  J  VI  A.1.  A.  ^  initiiwuK*^  iiwi.  icvccxx  i.XiUl9llll5MUll  Ui  SlUClk  1 

would  double  the  cost  of  news  ^^g^  Vietnam  coverage,  tables  by  computer  .  . 
service  communications  in  the  oi„«A„,i  k,,  pio^a,,,,  , 

United  States.”  Gallagher  is  quoted  by  Clayton  jjg  reports  that  more  t 


Fritchey  in  a  recent  issue  of  offset  member  newspapers  have 
Harper's  as  ^ying  $750,000  signed  for  the  AP  Offsetter  to 


bles  by  computer  .  .  Blethen,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 

He  reports  that  more  than  50  who  died  Feb.  28. 


More  Newspapers  Harpers  as  saying  $7oU,UUO  signed  for  the  AP  Offsetter  to 

Gallagher’s  report  shows  that  vea'rf^"*  <^OMSAT 


Will  Address  ANPA 


t  J  il  7  column  width  ready  for  pasteup,  ^  aJ. - JvD  A 

2U  b^  AplcL7a'“rec"d  ^he  report  also  notes:  “We  “following  its  successful  field  Will  Address  AIS PA 

hieh  of  1  2’lfi  Hiirincr  iQfifi’.  AP  continuing  efforts  to  re-  test  at  the  Winchester  (Va.)  James  McCormack,  chief  ex- 

beran  RPTT.iep  fn  aHHifinnoi  •’“’’t  the  War  from  the  North  Evening  Star.”  The  first  pro-  ecutive  officer  of  the  Communi- 

dailv  TiPWQn9nni.s  /invinni  fVin  Vietnam  side,  but  were  unable  duction  models  were  installed  in  cations  Satellite  Corporation 

year  S  se^ice  was  discm^!  ®*’-  January  at  Winchester  and  at  (COMSAT),  has  accepted  an 

tinu^  by  18  ten  of  them  news-  *  North  Vietnamese  sit-  the  Orangeburg  (S.C.)  Times  &  invitation  to  speak  at  the  annual 


dailv  TiPWQnann,.«  .invinn-  ALn  Vietnam  side,  but  were  unable  duction  models  were  installed  in  cations  Satellite  Corporation 

year  S  se^ice  was  discm^!  ®*’-  January  at  Winchester  and  at  (COMSAT),  has  accepted  an 

tinu^  by  18  ten  of  them  news  *®'*'*‘^  *  North  Vietnamese  sit-  the  Orangeburg  (S.C.)  Times  &  invitation  to  speak  at  the  annual 

papers  which  discontinued  pub^  uationer  from  a  ^"imunist  Democrat.  “Executives  at  both  memter  luncheon  of  the  Ameri- 

lication.  Of  the  new  members,  fn  f'irn^  the  high-quality  can  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 

26  were  afternoon  newspapers,  i;„ua  o.n  Akn  .nn^iiAinno  m-o.  copy  produced  by  Offsetter  and 

and  seven  were  moming^s. 


some  light  on  the  conditions  pre- 


™  .even  were  morning  riH  i;NTr;rvr.V«7.r.  U  'w^n  dependnbmty  „  .he  „.a-  aVa’’ mi?in^"a"f  ‘.S: 

In  the  broadcast  field,  a  net  notable  that  many  of  the  con-  chine.  Installation  and  sales  of  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
fain  of  99  stations  brought  a  ditions  reported  by  Burchett  Offsetter  will  continue  through-  York, 

aew  total  of  2,924  stations  now  were  reported  later  in  December  out  1967,”  says  the  report.  _ 
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STUDENT  EDITORS’  VIEWS  ON: 


Administrative  Regulation 
Of  the  College  Newspapers 


By  Thomas  M.  DeFrank 

College  student  newspapers 
can  quite  properly  be  termed  one 
of  the  most  nervewracking 
crosses  a  college  administrator 
must  bear. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  college 
president  ever  makes  it  through 
a  year  without  being  ostracized 
by  someone  over  editorial  com¬ 
mentary  appearing  in  the  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper.  Editors  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  generally  regard 
themselves  as  natural  adversar¬ 
ies,  each  fighting  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  college  although 
with  totally  diverse  approaches. 

The  college  president  fears  the 
paper  for  the  controversy  it  can 
stir  and  the  volatile  audience  it 
can  reach.  One  editorial  can 
easily  inflame  a  school’s  Board 
of  Regents,  alumni  organization 
or  the  State  Legislature,  any  of 
which  can  be  formidable  and 
vociferous  thorns  in  an  adminis¬ 
trator’s  side  when  angered. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  editor 
usually  considers  the  college  ad¬ 
ministrator  as  a  conservative  old 
codger  obsessed  with  the  theorem 
that  no  news  is  good  news,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  school  paper. 

Every  year  there  are  several 
instances  of  open  conflict  be- 
tw'een  editor  and  administrator 
over  editorial  control  of  the 
newspaper.  Staffs  walk  out,  edi¬ 
tors  are  ousted  and  students  go 
berserk  on  some  campus  with 
perennial  regularity.  Editors 
scream  foul,  administrators  de¬ 
mand  a  responsible  press  and 
the  battle  never  really  reaches 
an  equitable  solution. 

In  most  situations  of  conflict 
the  editor  loses.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  is  naturally  more  power¬ 
ful  and  can  induce  more  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  general  public 
than  an  editor  who  is  generally 


THOMAS  M.  DE  FRANK  is  a 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
Bryan  (Texas)  Daily  Eagle.  He 
graduated  with  honors  from 
Texas  A&M  in  May  and  he 
plans  to  start  work  toward  a 
Master’s  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  in  the  fall. 
He  was  news  editor,  managing 
editor  and  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper  at  Texas  A&M  and  won 
two  awards  in  the  Hearst  Na¬ 
tional  Writing  Competition. 


(Table  3)  Factors  Controlling  Editorial  Policy 


No 

Some 

Great 

Absolute 

Total 

Control  Control  Control  Control 

N/A 

% 

Rules  and  Regulations 

53.7 

22.2 

3.7 

0 

20.4 

100.0 

Student  Editor 

0 

5.0 

21.7 

73.3 

0 

100.0 

Publications  Board 

48.2 

23.2 

3.6 

23.2 

1.8 

100.0 

University  President 

89.1 

3.6 

1.7 

0 

5.5 

99.9 

Faculty  Adviser 

45.5 

23.6 

0 

0 

30.9 

100.0 

Administrative  Adviser 

44.8 

8.6 

1.7 

1.7 

43.1 

99.9 

Board  of  Regents 

68.4 

5.3 

0 

0 

26.3 

100.0 

Note:  all  60  respondents  answered  this  question,  but  replies  to 
individual  portions  of  the  question  ranged  from  54  to  60. 


stereotyped  as  “one  of  those 
radical  college  kids.”  As  the 
president  of  Texas  A&M  ex¬ 
plained  before  ousting  three 
student  editors  last  fall,  “I’m 
not  about  to  let  one  smart-aleck 
kid  tear  down  what  I’ve  built  in 
the  last  eight  years.” 

Preliminary  Procedures 

More  often  than  not,  admin¬ 
istrators  have  tended  to  clamp 
more  and  more  restrictions  upon 
the  college  press,  or  so  goes  the 
general  belief.  Most  research 
studies  into  the  matter  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  bear  out 
this  assumption.  A  1951  study 
by  the  New  York  Times  re¬ 
ported  that  “a  creeping  paraly¬ 
sis  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  is  pervading  college  cam¬ 
puses  throughout  the  nation.”  A 
more  recent  study  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Educators  revealed  that 
college  editors  enjoy  relatively 
little  freedom  of  expression. 
This  paper  will  attempt  to  up¬ 
date  the  matter  of  administra¬ 
tive  regulation  by  analyzing 
responses  of  60  college  editors. 

Questionnaires  for  this  study 
were  mailed  in  November,  1966 
to  the  editors  of  school  newspa¬ 
pers  at  85  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Included  were  78  dailies 
(publishing  at  least  four  times 
per  week)  and  seven  non-dailies 
at  schools  with  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  accredited  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism. 

Two  mailings  3nelded  62  re¬ 
sponses.  Two  were  unusable, 
however,  and  this  survey  is 
based  upon  the  responses  of  60 
editors,  a  total  yield  of  71%. 

Plenty  of  Freedom 

The  results  of  the  study  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  editors  over¬ 


whelmingly  feel  that  they  are 
blessed  with  a  generous  helping 
of  freedom.  Table  One  shows  the 
breakdown : 

In  your  opinion,  is  adminis¬ 
trative  control  of  your  paper: 


No. 

% 

Nonexistent 

31 

51.7 

Insigpiiflcant 

22 

36.7 

Moderate 

6 

10.0 

Considerable 

0 

0 

Absolute 

1 

1.7 

This  somewhat  staggering 

con- 

sensus  —  88.4% 

reported 

ad- 

ministrative  control  nonexistent 
or  insignificant  —  was  explained 
by  John  Schmadelce,  editor  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  Daily 

mini: 

“Your  questionnaire,  like  so 


College  Press  Study 
Receives  Support 

Amherst,  Mass. 

First  grant  of  $1,000  to  sup¬ 
port  the  two-year  study  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Freedoms 
and  Responsibilities  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Student  Press  in  America 
has  been  received  from  the 
Reader’s  Digest  Foundation. 

Coordinator  of  the  study  group 
formed  by  the  National  Council 
of  College  Publications  Advisers 
is  Dario  Politella,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalistic  studies  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts 
here. 

Established  by  the  Council 
last  October,  the  commission  has 
been  empowered  to  make  pro¬ 
posals  for  universal  guidelines 
in  the  conduct  of  student  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  commission  will  file  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  at  the  council's 
national  convention  in  Chicago 
in  October.  A  final  report  is 
planned  for  its  convention  in 
New  York  City  in  1968. 


many  others  .  .  .  seems  to  a>. 
sume  that  all  college  papers  an 
controlled.  This  is  just  not 
always  the  case.  As  editor,  I 
have  the  power  to  do  anything 
with  the  paper  I  choose.  I  may 
be  criticized  afterwards  by  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  or  administration 
but  only  because  they  disagree, 
They  hold  no  authority  over  the 
editor  other  than  what  they  can 
suggest.  As  individuals,  they  can 
suggest  anything  and  criticize 
anything  which  is  certainly  to 
be  expected.  But  control  is  non¬ 
existent  and  my  job  would  not 
be  taken  away  for  incompetence 
—  not  editorial  content.  I  am 
filling  this  out  only  so  others 
can  see  that  not  everyone  has  it 
so  bad.” 

Selection  of  Editors 

Most  of  the  editors  (60%)  an 
chosen  by  a  Publications  Board, 
while  a  surprisingly  high  20% 
are  chosen  purely  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  outgoing  staff. 

Table  2  shows  the  breakdown: 

No.  % 

Student  Body  Election  2  3.3 
Publications  Board  36  60.0 
Faculty  Adviser  1  1.7 

Outgoing  Staff  Election  12  20.0 
Administrative  Adviser  0  0 

University  President  0  0 

Journalism  Department  2  3.3 
Other  7  11.7 

Better  than  three-quarters  of 
the  schools  queried  (76.7%) 
have  Publications  Boards  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  paper,  and  the  com¬ 
position  of  these  is  fairly  evenly- 
divided.  Roughly  one-third  have 
more  student  than  faculty-ad¬ 
ministration  members,  one-third 
have  the  reverse  and  one-third 
employ  a  system  of  equal  repre¬ 
sentation.  Only  one  school  — 
Texas  A&M  —  reported  no  stu¬ 
dents  on  its  Publications  Board. 
Five  schools  (Dartmouth,  Penn 
State,  Cornell,  Columbia  and 
Kansas  State)  have  newspapers 
run  by  a  corporation  completely 
independent  from  the  college.  It 
is  significant  that  the  editors  of 
these  five  reported  no  adminis¬ 
trative  control  whatsoever. 

Advisers  from  Faculty 

Seventy  percent  of  the  papers 
have  an  adviser,  while  30%  do 
not.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
advisers  are  members  of  the 
faculty  while  the  remainder  are 
members  of  the  administrative 
staff.  Only  9.8%  have  final  auth¬ 
ority,  while  90.2%  must  answer 
to  various  elements.  Most 
(36.6%)  are  liable  to  a  Publica¬ 
tions  Board,  while  26.8%  are 
responsible  to  the  Department 
of  Journalism,  7.3%  to  various 
administrators,  4.9%  to  the  col¬ 
lege  president  and  14.6%  to 
various  other  forces. 

An  important  consideration  is 
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(TABLE  4)  CURRENT  POLICY  ON  SELECTED  EDITORIAL  TOPICS 
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editorial 

editor  could 
run  item 

adviser  would 
suggest  not 
running  item 

editor  would 
be  strongly 
advised  not 
to  run  item 

admin,  pressure 
or  adviser 
would  prevent 
running  item 

editor  would 
be  removed 
if  item  ran 

critical  of  the  Board 

91.7 

6.7 

0 

1.7 

0 

of  Regents 

critical  of  the  university 

89.9 

6.8 

1.7 

1.7 

0 

president 

critical  of  the  governor 

95.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

0 

of  the  state 

endorsing  candidates  in 

91.5 

3.4 

3.4 

1.7 

0 

state  election  (if 
not  expressly  forbidden) 
critical  of  the  school's 

96.7 

1.7 

0 

1.7 

0 

academic  atmosphere 
critical  of  school's  poor 

96.7 

1.7 

0 

1.7 

0 

scholastic  standards 
critical  of  the  school's 

96.7 

1.7 

0 

1.7 

0 

inadequate  health 
facilities 

critical  of  student  government 

100.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

critical  of  inadequate  library 

98.3 

0 

0 

1.7 

0 

facilities 

critical  of  compulsory  activity 

96.6 

1.7 

0 

1.7 

0 

fee 

critical  of  school's 

96.7 

1.7  _ 

0 

1.7 

0 

participation  in  selecting 
campus  speakers 
discussing  extremist  political 

93.3 

5.0 

0 

1.7 

0 

ideology 

critical  of  the  Viet  Nam  war 

94.9 

5.1 

0 

0 

0 

advocating  free  speech  movement 

93.2 

5.1 

0 

1.7 

0 

on  campus 

discussing  use  of  LSD  or 

93.3 

5.0 

1.7 

0 

0 

similar  drugs  by  students 

_ 

average 

9479 

2J2 

0.6 

1.4 

T 

the  authority  of  these  advisers 

times  an  editor  is 

bound  within  statistic 

reveals  that 

written  94.9%  of  the 

editors  can  run 

to  read  copy  prior  to  publication 
and/or  delete  same  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  More  than  two-thirds 
(68.3%)  of  the  advisers  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  pass  judgment  on  any 
copy  prior  to  publication,  and 
the  same  percentage  are  like¬ 
wise  prohibited  from  deleting 
material  after  it  has  been  set  in 
the  page.  Although  a  substantial 
31.7%  can  read  and  pull  copy 
prior  to  publication,  editors  re¬ 
vealed  that  more  than  one-quar¬ 
ter  had  never  exercised  this 
prerogative. 

Three-quarters  (74.4%)  said 
their  advisers*  actions  were  mo¬ 
tivated  by  professional  ethics  of 
good  journalism,  7.7%  reported 
their  advisers  were  motivated 
by  fear  of  job  loss,  12.8%  said 
their  advisers  acted  only  upon  a 
request  for  aid  from  the  staff, 
and  5.1%  lamented  that  their 
X  advisers  were  never  motivated 
at  all. 

These  results  tend  to  show 
that  most  advisors,  although 
usually  subject  to  higher  author¬ 
ity  and  obviously  susceptible  to 
administrative  control,  never¬ 
theless  act  primarily  within  the 
ethics  of  their  profession  and 
do  not  engfage  in  wanton  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  collegfe  paper. 


Editorial  Policy 

Control  of  a  newspapers’  edi¬ 
torial  policy  is  another  prime 
consideration  when  measuring 
tlw  degfree  of  administrative 
control  of  a  college  paper.  At 
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a  framework  established  for  him 
by  a  governing  board  or  his  ad¬ 
ministrator.  He  may  then  exer¬ 
cise  “complete  freedom”  so  long 
as  he  remains  within  this  frame¬ 
work.  In  other  cases,  some  edi¬ 
tors  are  told  what  they  can  and 
cannot  print,  and  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  the  editor  is  not  granted 
the  privilege  to  be  the  final 
judge  of  what  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  policy  shall  be.  But  in 
this  study  59  of  60  editors  re¬ 
ported  they  exercised  primary 
responsibility  over  editorial  con¬ 
tent.  Only  one  school  —  Texas 
A&M  —  reported  a  situation 
where  the  editor  was  deprived 
of  this  prerogative  in  lieu  of  an 
administrative  staff  adviser. 

(Table  Three  details  factors 
controlling  editorial  policy  on 
the  papers.) 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
editors  reported  they  enjoyed 
absolute  control  (73.3%)  or 
gfreat  control  (21.7%)  while 
only  one  school  (1.7%)  said  an 
administrative  adviser  exer¬ 
cised  absolute  control.  Publica¬ 
tions  Boards  were  held  to  have 
absolute  editorial  control  in 
23.2%  of  the  cases,  a  figure  that 
indicates  there  is  a  possibility 
for  significant  control  at  one- 
quarter  of  the  collegfes  (provided 
the  Boards  choose  to  intervene). 
According  to  the  editors,  how¬ 
ever,  neither  Board,  advisor  nor 
anyone  else  seriously  bothers  the 
editor’s  right  to  run  the  paper 
as  he  pleases.  An  interesting 


rules  and  regfulations  have  no 
control  over  editorial  policy  in 
53.7%  of  the  cases.  This  figure 
also  points  to  a  lack  of  inter¬ 
ference,  even  when  policy  gfuide- 
lines  are  set  forth  in  written 
form. 

Editorial  Criticism 

Perhaps  the  most  accurate 
yardstick  of  a  college  paper’s 
freedom  from  administrative 
meddling  is  its  ability  to  criti¬ 
cize  —  the  administration,  state 
officials,  national  officials,  the 
Legislature  —  indeed,  anyone 
or  anything  it  desires.  On  this 
crucial  point  the  editors  were 
in  near-unanimous  agrreement: 
98.3%  said  their  paper  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  criticize  the  university 
administration  in  print  as  well 
as  publish  readers  letters  from 
readers  critical  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  Texas  A&M  was  the 
only  school  reporting  the  re¬ 
verse. 

Although  the  editors  over¬ 
whelmingly  verified  their  privi¬ 
lege  to  criticize,  the  degree  to 
which  they  may  do  so  is  analyzed 
in  Table  Four. 

Editors  were  asked  to  choose 
from  one  of  five  answers  involv¬ 
ing  15  editorial  situations.  Three 
of  the  five  fall  into  the  same 
area,  since  in  each  of  the  three 
the  editor  is  able  to  print  the 
editorial.  The  only  variable  is 
the  degrree  of  pressure  applied 
to  him. 

The  composite  reveals  that 


critical  editorials  without  pres¬ 
sure.  Objections  are  advanced 
by  the  adviser  but  to  no  avail  in 
3.2%  of  the  cases,  while  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  subjected  to  strong  pres¬ 
sure  but  can  still  run  the  edi¬ 
torial  in  0.6%  of  the  cases.  The 
editorial  average  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  running  only  1.4% 
of  the  time. 

Of  the  60  colleges  reporting, 
Texas  A&M  University  was  in 
the  worst  shape  in  this  respect. 
At  that  school,  12  of  the  15  edi¬ 
torials  would  not  be  permitted 
to  see  print.  In  all  other  cases 
all  15  editorials  can  be  run,  with 
or  without  difficulty.  Forty- 
seven  of  the  60  editors  said  they 
can  run  all  15  with  no  difficulty, 
and  12  others  said  they  can  run 
all  15  but  will  encounter  some 
opposition  —  ultimately  unsuc¬ 
cessful  —  on  one  or  more.  There 
is  a  great  difference  here  be¬ 
tween  what  editors  can  do  and 
what  they  have  done,  but  sev¬ 
eral  editors  revealed  that  they 
have  already  printed  all  15.  “We 
criticize  the  administration  vig¬ 
orously,  and  they  love  it,”  ex¬ 
plained  one  Eastern  editor. 

There  is  one  discrepancy, 
however,  that  tends  to  show  that 
I>erhaps  this  testimonial  to  stu¬ 
dent  press  freedom  is  somewhat 
misleading.  More  than  91%  of 
the  editors  said  they  can  run 
an  editorial  endorsing  political 
candidates  in  state  elections  if 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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400  RCA  Inserts 

Over  400  Sunday  newspapers 
are  in  line  for  some  unexpected 
advertising  revenue  this  April 
from  RCA  Sales  Corporation. 

The  company  announced  this 
w’eek  at  a  press  conference  in 
New  York  that  it  has  budgeted 
$3.5  million  for  a  “Swinging 
Season”  campaign  this  April  and 
May  to  introduce  new  color 
television,  phonographs  and 
radio  lines  in  the  portable  field. 

Jack  M.  Williams,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  said  more  than  400  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  with  a  reach  of 
45  million  homes  would  break 
the  company’s  first  major  Spring 
promotion  with  an  eight-page 
rotogravure  color  supplement  on 
April  2.  In  two  paper  cities,  the 
second  paper  will  run  the  insert 
on  the  following  Sunday,  he  said. 

The  campaign  budget  and 
number  of  newspaper  inserts 
tops  the  September  “RCA  Vic¬ 
tor  Week”  promotion  which  has 
been  the  firm’s  main  selling 
effort  for  the  past  three  years. 
In  adding  this  Spring  campaign, 
the  company  hopes  to  reach  teen¬ 
agers  and  young  adults  to 
acquaint  them  their  new  port¬ 
able  models.  According  to  RCA, 
this  market  now  accounts  for  as 
much  as  45%  of  their  total  retail 
sales. 

Williams  said  additional  print 
support  in  newspapers  will  come 
from  the  dealers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  who  have  been  provided 
co-op  mats.  He  said  local  tie- 
in  advertising  during  “Victor 
Week”  totaled  approximately  6.5 
million  lines.  He  said  more  than 
10,000  dealer  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  are  being  listed  on  the 
back  page  of  the  “Swinging 
Season”  supplement. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
is  the  agency. 


Hands 

Argus  Research  Corporation 
makes  use  of  a  series  of  creative 
photographs  of  hands  in  its  new 
campaign  aimed  at  potential  in¬ 
stitutional  clients  for  its  invest¬ 
ment  research  services. 

For  the  campaign,  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Geer,  DuBois  & 
Company,  assigned  photogra¬ 
pher  Burt  Glinn  to  take  a  series 
of  photographs  to  convey  a 
moment  when  substantial  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  decisions 
are  being  reached. 

For  his  assignment  Glinn 
roamed  through  a  Wall  Street 
brokerage  house  shooting  candid 
photos  of  people  in  a  business 


1966 

Morning 


Los  Angelos  Timas  . 

Miami  Herald . 

Washington  Post  . 

Chicago  Tribune  .  . 

Now  York  Times  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

San  Jose  Mercury . 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

Santa  Ana  Register  . 

Dallas  News  . 


Los  Angeles  Timas  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

New  York  Times  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 


Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  3,004,252 

Fort  Lauderdale  Nows  .  2,918,880 

San  Jose  News .  2,905,035 

Houston  Chronicle  .  2,858,147 

Detroit  News  .  2,737,259 

Phoenix  Gaxette  .  2,893,881 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  2,878,451 

Cleveland  Press  .  2,825,408 

Denver  Post  .  2,591,317 

Santa  Ana  Register  .  2,575,580 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  3,788,727 

New  York  Times  .  3,530,598 

Chicago  Tribune  .  1,888,927 

Miami  Herald  .  1,790,888 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  1,785,004 

New  York  News  .  1,474,234 

Boston  Globe  .  1,872,441 

Washington  Post  .  1,858,150 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  1,851,078 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  1,825,104 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS .  8,589,109 

New  York  Times  MS  .  4,837,447 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  5,877,292 

Washington  Post  MS  .  5,320,712 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  5,214,988 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  4,855,330 

Detroit  News  ES  .  4,227,808 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  4,183,587 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  .  3,985,550 

Minneapolis  Star  t  Tribune  ES  3,978,838 


situation.  He  completed  the  job 
later  at  a  similar  meeting  in 
London. 

When  Geer,  DuBois’  creative 
people  took  over,  they  decided  to 
eliminate  any  photograph  in 
which  people  were  recognizable, 
and  to  concentrate  on  hands.  Out 
of  the  1,000  photographs  taken, 
six  photographs  were  selected  to 
be  featured  in  a  campaign  that 
runs  for  six  full-page  insertions 
in  Fortune.  Simultaneously, 
Argus  is  carrying  on  a  campaign 
in  newspaper  financial  pages 
with  small  space,  all-type  ads. 
However,  the  agency  told  E&P 
that  these  ads  “could  be 
changed.”  The  agency  said  the 
H.  Hentz  &  Company,  a  stock 
brokerage  firm,  is  getting  “good 
results”  from  its  photo  illus¬ 
trated  newspaper  ads.  Hentz,  a 
client  of  the  agency,  was  one  of 
the  first  Wall  Street  firm  to  use 
photographs.  A  number  of  other 
companies  have  since  followed 
the  format,  the  agency  noted. 

*  *  « 

Grafer  to  the  BoA 

Harold  L.  Grafer  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident,  drug 
and  toiletry  sales,  at  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Grafer 
was  most  recently  marketing 
vicepresident  of  Rhodia  Inc., 


Milwdukaa  Journal  .  2,887,885 

San  Josa  Nawi  .  2,797,537 

Houston  Chronicla  .  2,707,082 

Fort  Laudardala  Naws .  2,704,220 

Datroit  Naws  .  2,895,187 

Phoanix  Gaiatta  .  2,558,811 

Clavaland  Prass  .  2,543,921 

Dallas  Timas-Harald  .  2,499,129 

Atlanta  Journal  .  2,482,728 

Toronto  Star  .  2,433,499 


Sunday 


2!784|348  In  the  face  of  a  “recessionary 

•  i,; .  period”  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

2,541,830  this  would  be  an  inappropriate 

; .  MI?'!??  time  for  Canadian  suppliers  to 

aalar  .  2,387,415  • 

raise  the  price  of  newsprint. 

Evening  Udell,  director  of  the 

Bureau  of  Business  Research 
2'797'537  Service  at  the  University  of 

.  2707!o42  Wisconsin,  so  advised  the  Amer- 

liSsje?  i*^*^**  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 

.  2]558[8ii  sociation  this  week.  He  serves 

ij .  2  499^?  the  ANPA’s  newsprint  sup- 

...!!!!!!!!!!!  2i482728  ply-and-demand  analyst. 

.  2.433,499  ANPA  General  Manager 

indav  Stanford  Smith  said  he  had 

^  asked  Dr.  Udell  to  appraise  the 

‘  .  situation  in  view  of  recurrent 

..............  2li5i]8i9  rumors  of  another  price  in- 

.  !'JS'?an  ci’ease  (E&P  March  4). 

atch  !!!!!!!!!  L847!544  Dr.  Udell  said  a  price  boost 

.  is  ”®t  likely  to  be  in  the  inter- 

I749i494  est  of  the  producers  or  their 

.  1,731,442  customers,  in  view  of  the  fact 

ievan-Day  Totals  that  Consumption  of  newsprint 

MS .  8,702,588  already  levelled  off  substan- 

•s  .  4',097',087  tially  in  recent  months. 

5  993  ^ 

MS  ........  ..  5i387]8i7  “In  fact,”  he  noted,  “the  U.S. 

Mfs  .........  economy  may  have  already  en- 

_  4704,131  tered  a  recessionary  period.” 

salarMS....  4,039,724  ^  , 

atch  ES  .  3,948,047  Consumption  of  newsprint  by 

l  Mercury-  3,27734  525  newspapers  reporting  to 
Sourca:  Media  Records  ANPA  rose  Only  3%  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January,  as  compared 
with  tonnage  used  in  the  cor- 
s  of  pharmaceuti-  responding  period  a  year  ago. 
atic  chemicals.  He  A  price  increase  now,  on  top 
general  manager  of  the  $5  a  ton  raise  put  into 
7  division  of  J.  B.  effect  last  June,  would  further 
npany  and  with  stimulate  the  transfer  from 
Lson,  where  he  was  Canada  to  other  sources  of  sup- 
h  such  accounts  as  ply.  Dr.  Udell  suggested.  Thus 
Pond’s,  Pepsodent,  the  benefits  from  a  higher  price 
pax,  Lehn  &  Fink  would  be  erased  while  mills  in 
.  Canada  already  are  cut  back  to 

*  *  about  92%  of  capacity. 

Dr.  Udell  concluded,  “I  seri- 

*  ously  question  the  validity  of 

1  Foods  Company,  rumor.” 
le  promotion  of  its  * 

Biscuits,  is  placing  Thomson  Group  Adds 

ds  in  major  East  Newspaper  in  Ohio 
-oast  newspapers. 

icam  is  the  agency.  Alliance,  0. 

•  Sale  of  the  Alliance  Review  to  ' 
Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.  of 

ecutive  Ues  Plaines,  Ill.  was  announced 

S  Staff  March  1  by  Donald  A.  Peterson, 

publisher,  who  will  have  an  in- 
Johnson  has  been  terest  in  the  newly  formed  pub- 
le  sales  staff  of  the  lishing  company, 
ffice  of  Story  &  Peterson  said  he  will  continue 
1C.  as  publisher  and  general  man- 

ler  background  in-  ager  with  Clarence  D.  Steffy  as 
ars  with  the  Los  editor  and  Frank  Mathews  as 
yr  as  assistant  na-  advertising  manager, 
sing  manager  and  The  Review,  which  is  in  the 
sing  manager.  15,000  circulation  class,  was 

move  to  New  York,  founded  in  1888  by  Joseph  W. 
icepresident  of  the  Gillespie.  The  Hoiles  family  has 
rtising  Agency  in  been  associated  with  it  since 
fomia.  1894. 
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Los  Angeles  Times  .  4.1 

New  York  Times  .  3,i 

Chicago  Tribune  .  2,1 

Miami  Herald  .  I,' 

Milwaukee  Journal .  I,! 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch .  1,1 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  1,1 

Washington  Post  .  1,1 

New  York  News  .  1,1 

Boston  Globe  .  I,i 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS .  8,i 

New  York  Times  MS  .  4,( 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  5,' 

Washington  Post  MS  .  5,i 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  5,i 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  4,1 

Detroit  News  ES  . .  4,; 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS _  4,( 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  ES  .  3,i 

San  Jose  Mercury  t  Mercury- 

News  MS  .  3,1 

Sourca:  Media  Ri 


manufacturers  of  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  and  aromatic  chemicals.  He 
was  formerly  general  manager 
of  the  toiletry  division  of  J.  B. 
Williams  Company  and  with 
McCann-Erickson,  where  he  was 
associated  with  such  accounts  as 
Cheesebrough-Pond’s,  Pepsodent, 
Mennen,  Tampax,  Lehn  &  Fink 
and  Pertussin. 


Borden  Ads 

The  Borden  Foods  Company, 
in  a  wintertime  promotion  of  its 
Big  10  Flaky  Biscuits,  is  placing 
a  series  of  ads  in  major  East 
and  West  Coast  newspapers. 
Young  &  Rubicam  is  the  agency. 


Agency  Executive 
Joins  S&K-S  Staff 

Stanley  D.  Johnson  has  been 
appointed  to  the  sales  staff  of  the 
New  York  office  of  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith  Inc. 

His  newspaper  background  in¬ 
cludes  six  years  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  as  assistant  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  and 
retail  advertising  manager. 

Prior  to  his  move  to  New  York, 
Johnson  w’as  vicepresident  of  the 
Wyman  Advertising  Agency  in 
Southern  California. 


publishers  Object  to  ABC 
Image  in  Direct  Mail  Audit 
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Giving  Prestige  to  Other  Media 
Questioned  in  Inland  Discussion 

Chicago 

When  Kenneth  Laird,  chairman  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Marketing  Services,  completed  an  informative  talk 
(E&P,  Feb.  25),  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
members,  Eugene  McGuckin,  Inland  president  and 
associate  publisher  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
^iews-Tribune,  opened  the  session  for  questions. 

The  questions,  directed  to  Mr.  Laird,  who  is  past 
chairman  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  and  to 
Alan  T.  Wolcott,  managing  director  of  ABC,  and  the 
answers  follow: 


Len  H.  Small  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
Journal;  Mr.  Laird,  it  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  great  many  people  that 
when  ARMS  audits  direct-mail 
lists,  it  is,  in  effect,  auditing 
direct-mail,  and  because  ARMS 
is  a  creature  of  ARC  it  in¬ 
directly  is  putting  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  ARC  upon  direct- 
mail. 

Will  you  comment  on  that 


Laird:  I  would  say  that  we 
would  be  putting  the  stamp  of 
accuracy  on  direct  mail,  rather 
than  the  stamp  of  approval. 

When,  for  example,  in  auditing 
circulation  of  publishers,  not  all 
circulation,  speaking  as  a  buyer, 
is  equally  meritorious,  but  ARC 
does  not  express  an  opinion  on 
circulation  obtained  through 
premiums  versus  circulation  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  full  price,  or  news¬ 
stand  circulation  versus  sub¬ 
scription  circulation.  We  just  tell 
the  facts,  and  then  the  buyer,  in 
possession  of  the  facts,  can  de¬ 
termine  the  value. 

Small:  Rut  you  are  putting 
the  approval  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  sample,  I  repeat,  as  to  the 
accuracy.  Now  when  you  do  that, 
aren’t  you  doing  for  direct-mail 
essentially  what  ARC  does  for 
newspapers  anyway? 

Laird:  Yes,  I  think  we  would 
be  performing  a  very  similar 
function. 

It  can  be  argued  that  if  some 
of  these  other  media  which  com¬ 
pete  with  you,  high,  wide,  and 
handsome,  and  with  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  their  claims,  could  be 
harnessed  to  the  truth,  you 
would,  would  you  not,  be  far 
better  off? 

The  Light  of  Truth 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
P^t  newspaper  medium  is 
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afraid  to  have  the  light  of  truth 
shine  upon  competing  media.  I 
should  think  you  would  want  it, 
because  in  the  long  run  news¬ 
paper  circulation  being  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  fundamentally  sound  and 
solidly  based  as  it  is  on  the 
desire  of  a  subscriber  w’ho  wants 
the  paper,  in  view  of  this  I 
would  think  you  would  have  no 
fear  and  would  want  the  light  of 
publicity  to  shine  on  the  others. 

Small:  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  newspapers  pay  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  cost 
of  ARC;  and  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  record  from  what  you  said 
that  whatever  share  they  pay  is 
also  bearing  the  cost  of  the 
ARMS  expenditure,  so  that  in 
effect  newspapers  are  paying  for 
the  direct-mail  audit,  in  a  sense. 

Now  perhaps  that  is  good,  but 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
individual  publisher  to  decide. 

Laird:  Right. 

Small:  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  now  out 
in  the  open,  and  it  is  clear,  and 
there  is  no  question  about  it, 
ARC  directly  or  indirectly  is 
now  in  a  position  of  auditing 
direct-mail. 

Won’t  you  agree  with  that? 

Laird:  Yes,  sir;  I  do  agree 
with  that. 

And  I  agree  that  the  news¬ 
papers  certainly  are  contribut¬ 
ing  their  share  for  banking,  you 
know,  the  start  of  ARMS. 

Perhaps  it  would  bring  that 
into  focus  a  little  bit  for  you, 
though,  if  I  reminded  you  that 


of  all  the  revenues  that  come  into 
ABC,  I  think  it  is  50  and  a 
fraction  percent  from  news¬ 
papers.  The  other  half  comes 
from  other  publications,  plus  ad¬ 
vertisers,  plus  agencies. 

(k>!«t  to  Be  Repaifl 

Now,  if  we  take  that  50  per¬ 
cent  figure,  and  we  figure  that 
to  date  ARMS  has  cost  $4,200, 
that  would  mean  $2,100  of  it 
came  from  newspapers;  or,  you 
note,  about  less  than  50  cents 
apiece,  which  is,  in  any  event,  a 
loan,  which  will  be  paid  back  and 
which  will  result  in  lower  over¬ 
head  for  the  newspapers. 

Doesn’t  this  kind  of  bring  it 
down  from  a  great  big,  mam¬ 
moth  threat,  bring  it  down  into 
proportion? 

Small:  It  is  not  a  question  of 
the  money  involved.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  prestige  of 
ABC,  which  has  been  financed 
largely  by  newspapers,  should  be 
put  behind  direct-mail.  I  think 
this  is  the  issue. 

Laird:  As  you  say,  it  is  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion,  and 
the  members  of  ABC  in  the  long 
run  will  govern  what  ABC  does. 

As  Director  Abert  has  said,  no 
association  can  be  unresponsive 
to  the  wishes  of  its  members. 

I  think  all  we  want,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board,  is  the  clearest 
possible  information  and  open- 
minded  debate. 

Wolcott:  May  I  add  just  a 
comment  on  that,  to  make  sure 
there  is  no  confusion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  financing  of  ABMS’s 
activities. 

The  ABC  Board  has  taken  the 
position,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  that  any  audit  work  or 
services  rendered  to  firms  other 
than  our  publisher  members 
shall  be  on  a  self-liquidating 
basis. 

But  the  ABC  members,  them¬ 
selves,  w'ill  not  pay  any  of  the 
expenses  of  any  of  these  other 
activities.  This  is  a  definite 
policy,  adopted  by  the  Board; 
and  whereas  there  has  been  an 
advance,  there  have  been  no  ex¬ 
penses  chargeable  to  ABC  in¬ 
curred  on  behalf  of  ARMS 
projects. 

C.  D.  Tully,  Gary  (Ind.) 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Post-Tribune:  Mr.  Laird,  would 
you  elaborate  a  bit  on  what  you 
are  doing  on  the  billboard  situa¬ 
tion  up  in  Canada? 

Laird:  There  we  have  con¬ 
ducted  some  experimental  work, 
to  find  out  if  we  could  perform 
an  audit  service  for  the  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada.  They  have  no  auditing 
organization  working  for  them. 
They  withdrew  from  the  Traffic 
Audit  Bureau.  They  felt  that  the 
know-how  and  the  integrity,  and 
the  reliability  of  ABC  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  them  in  audit¬ 
ing  their  medium. 

They  were  informed  that  ABC 
could  not  do  this,  but  ARMS 
would  be  interested  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  working  with  them. 

.4s  I  mentioned  before,  an 
agreement  is  in  process  of  being 
reached  whereby  we  would  agree 
for  36  months,  and  this  is 
ARMS,  for  36  months,  to  audit 
the  Outdoor  plants  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association  of  Canada,  they  to 
pay  all  costs,  including  a  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  over¬ 
head;  we  to  have  the  right  to 
withdraw',  if  it  was  determined 
at  any  time  that  this  medium 
could  not  properly  be  audited  in 
accordance  with  our  standards. 

How  Would  Papers  Benefit? 

William  K.  Todd  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register-Republic:  What 
benefit  actually  accrues  to  the 
newspaper  business  by  the  audit¬ 
ing  of  direct-mail? 

Laird:  I  think  you  should  be 
interested  in  the  expansion  of 
our  services  in  these  areas,  be¬ 
cause  no  man  is  an  island;  be¬ 
cause  w'hatever  helps  make  a 
more  efficient,  effective  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  business, 
I  deeply  believe  is  bound  to  help 
any  medium  as  fundamental  and 
basic  to  our  economy  as  news¬ 
papers. 

Last  year,  for  example,  you 
had  the  greatest  year  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  This  was 
not  taken  out  of  the  hide  of  other 
media.  It  was  because,  funda¬ 
mentally,  the  economy  was  effi¬ 
cient  and  ongoing,  and  because 
the  newspapers  are  so  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  economy  that  you 
could  not  help  but  profit  by  this. 

Todd:  Sir,  I  appreciate  that 
approach ;  however,  I  never  have 
b^n  one  particularly  to  try  to 
cloak  our  competition  with  re¬ 
spectability  that  w’e  have  built 
up  ourselves  over  many  years. 
And  the  kind  w’ords  you  say 
about  the  newspapers  are  true. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  why  don’t  they 
go  out  and  get  their  own  repu¬ 
tation;  do  their  own  auditing? 

Laird:  The  logical  extension 
of  this  would  be  to  vote  to  throw 
the  magazines  out  of  the  ABC, 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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ABC  Label 

(Continued  from  putfe  17) 

))e<'ause  with  their  regional  and 
local  editions  they  are  really 
l)ecoming  competitive,  and  I 
simply  do  not  think  you  have 
anything  much  to  worry  about 
in  these  other  areas. 

.Audit  for  TliroHawayti? 

B.  H.  Bidder  Jr.  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch:  What  would 
your  judgment  be  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  or  prospects  of  the 
Bureau  on  auditing  free  or 
throwaway  distribution  in  the 
next  four  or  five  years? 

Laird:  The  Board  has  said 
this:  That  the  matter  of  the 
possible  auditing  of  unpaid  pub¬ 
lications,  or  publications  with 
less  than  70  per  cent  paid,  and 
having  in  mind  business  papers 
— having  in  mind  such  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  farm  field,  and  so 
on — this  has  been  under  study 
by  a  committee  of  the  Board,  as 
it  has  been  under  study  off  and 
on,  really,  for  52  years. 

Now  there  is  nothing  before 
the  Board  itself,  no  recommen¬ 
dation  from  that  committee. 

If  it  comes  before  the  Board, 
the  Board  has  promised — and 
they  are  men  of  honor — at  least 
six  months’  advance  notice  for 
ample  publicity  and  debate,  and 
then  finally  an  open  vote  before 
the  full  membership  in  the 
annual  convention. 

How  democratic  can  you  get? 

Now  as  far  as  my  own  opinion 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  the 
newspapers  would  be  hurt  by 
this.  I  know  one  newspaper  man 
who  took  what  to  me  was  a 
somewhat  illbgical  point  of  view'. 
He  was  terribly  worried  about 
the  possibility  of  auditing  as  he 
called  them,  throwaways.  ABC 
must  not  let  down  its  standard 
in  this  regard  one  iota. 

But  if  you  ever  did  agree  to 
audit  throwaways,  none  of  them 
would  come  in  an3rway. 

Nothing  to  Worry  About 

Now,  actually  I  do  not  think 
the  newspapers  have  anything 
to  worry  about.  There  are  fields 
w'here  it  would  be  a  valuable 
service  to  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  if  the  70  percent  restriction 
did  not  exist.  The  obvious  and 
most  important  one  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  publication  field,  w'here 
more  and  more  advertising,  and 
more  and  more  editorial  excel¬ 
lence  is  appearing  among  non- 
paid  circulation  publishers. 

You  can  visualize  a  situation 
like  this:  Let’s  say  you  are  a 
business  paper  publisher,  and 
you  decided  there  was  a  great 
market  for  a  magazine  that 
w’ould  go  to  people,  people  in 
factories  all  over  the  country. 


who  used  lock  nuts.  But  you  do 
not  want  anybody  else  except 
those  who  are  interested  in  lock 
nuts  to  receive  it;  anything  else 
would  be  waste  circulation. 

Let’s  say  it  was  possible  to  get 
a  list  of  all  those  people.  Now,  if 
you  were  going  to  go  out  and 
sell  them  for  $3.00  per  subscrip¬ 
tion,  per  year,  to  get  all  of  them 
or  almost  all  of  them,  it  might 
cost  you  $12  to  collect  $3. 

By  sending  it  to  them  for 
nothing,  maybe  you  could  cover 
the  whole  list;  provide  the  buyer 
a  hundred  percent  coverage;  and 
have  $9  more  to  build  a  better 
editorial  comment. 

Now  these  are  peculiar  fields. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
newspapers,  and  yet  you  can  see 
where  there  would  be  a  thrust  of 
economy,  a  building-up  of  the 
importance  of  unpaid  circulation 
in  such  specialized  markets. 

Walter  Strong  Beloit  (Wis.) 
\ews:  Mr.  Laird,  in  your  com¬ 
ments  to  Mr.  Small  a  few 
moments  ago  about  the  use  of 
mail  lists,  as  I  understand  it 
from  your  comment  you  also 
recognize  that  newspapers  are 
a  product  which  our  customers, 
l)oth  advertisers  and  subscribers, 
want  badly  enough  that  they 
will  pay  for  them. 

Integrity  of  ABC.  Label 

It  is  also  perhaps  my  own 
misconception,  but  it  is  an 
opinion  that  the  United  States 
Post  Office  represents  a  deficit 
operation.  Our  people,  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  are  willing  to  pay  for 
our  product.  And  what  basically 
my  understanding  is  may  be 
reflected  in  my  saying  that  you 
are  asking  all  the  members  of 
the  .ABC  to  provide  the  sanctity 
and  the  integ^rity  of  the  -ABC 
label  to  mailing  lists  that  can 
further  be  used  to  justify  a 
mailing  practice  leading  to  a 
deficit  operation. 

In  other  words,  a  tax  evolve- 
ment  again  paying  for  the  mail. 

In  your  opinion,  is  this  going 
to  lead  to  any  long-range  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  form  of  publication 
and  communication? 

Not  everybody  is  interested, 
even  though  their  field  may  be 
lock  nuts,  not  everyone  is  going 
to  read  the  publication  that  may 
be  available  to  them;  and  yet 
you  are  asking  us  in  other  words 
to  put  our  stamp  on  your  activ¬ 
ity  so  that  you  can  turn  around 
and  provide  these  special  lists 
with  a  subsidy. 

-An  Old  Question 

Laird:  The  lock  nut  example, 
of  course,  you  must  remember,  is 
one  where  ABC  is  not  recom¬ 
mending  this  type  of  change;  is 
not  recommending  any  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  70  percent  paid  rule. 
There  is  a  committee  studying  it. 

The  study  has  been  going  on 


since  we  were  all  in  diapers. 

Now,  as  to  your  question  on 
the  direct-mail  and  the  Post 
Office  deficit,  and  so  on,  I  am  a 
little  out  of  my  field  here. 
•Actually  I  have  no  interest  what¬ 
soever,  no  profit  interest  in 
direct-mail  whatsoever.  I  just 
think  this  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  our  entire  business. 

Wolcott:  The  thoughts  that 
have  been  expressed  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  these  various  projects 
have  dealt  largely  with  whether 
or  not  the  discipline  of  an  ABC 
audit  should  be  applied  through 
this  affiliate  corporation  to  other 
media. 

The  thinking  of  the  majority 
has  been  that  if  other  media  did 
have  the  discipline  of  a  reput¬ 
able  audit — and  these,  incident¬ 
ally,  are  not  identified  as  ABC 
audits;  they  have  a  separate 
insignia;  they  are  identified  as 
ABMS  audits — the  thinking  of 
the  majority  has  been  that  by 
applying  the  discipline  of  uni¬ 
form  standards  and  audits,  to 
those  who  could  qualify — and  the 
vast  majority  of  direct-mail,  for 
example,  and  perhaps  trade 
shows  that  have  registered  at¬ 
tendance,  never  would  be  able 
to  qualify  for  an  ABMS  audit — 
but  at  least  providing  an  audit¬ 
ing  service  might  benefit  and, 
hopefully,  in  the  minds  of  again 
the  majority — w’ould  benefit  the 
present  ABC  members  by  put¬ 
ting  some  of  these  other  media 
on  a  more  realistic,  verified 
basis. 

IR  Iial  Is  ‘A  Publication’? 

R.  H.  Blacklidgb  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune:  If  I  heard  cor¬ 
rectly,  as  part  of  the  ABMS  by¬ 
laws  or  charter,  there  is  a 
phrase  in  there  substantially 
reading  as  follows:  “will  not,  or 
cannot  audit  any  publications, 
paid  or  unpaid”. 

Is  that  correct? 

Laird:  That  is  correct. 

Blacklidge:  Then  I  would 
like  to  ask  what  is  the  definition 
that  ABC  or  ABMS  uses  for 
“publication”?  What  is  a  pub¬ 
lication? 

Wolcott:  In  ABC,  we  think 
of  “publications”  as  those  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  ABC 
membership,  and  our  member¬ 
ship  classifications  are  news¬ 
papers  ;  magazines ;  business 
publications;  and  farm  publica¬ 
tions. 

Blacklidge:  In  the  connota¬ 
tion  of  ABMS,  what  is  a  publi¬ 
cation? 

Wolcott:  The  same  defini¬ 
tions  w'ould  apply. 

Blacklidge:  Is  a  direct-mail 
brochure  a  publication,  or  not? 

Wolcott:  Not  under  ABC  or 
ABMS. 

Blacklidge:  It  is  not? 

Wolcott:  We  do  not  audit 
any  direct-mail  brochures. 
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Blacklidge:  No,  bu;  yoj 
audit  the  lists  for  the  rnailinj 
of  those. 

I  am  wondering  if  there  is  not 
a  connection  there  that  might  bo 
somewhat  in  conflict? 

Laird:  I  would  say,  sir,  that  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  clear  that 
a  list  of  names  and  addresses  ii 
not  a  publication. 

Blacklidge:  Then,  if  this 
mailer  uses  the  ABMS  emblem 
if  his  list  has  been  audited  and 
verified— 

.Audit  the  List  Only 

Laird:  It  would  be  the  list,  but 
not  the  publication. 

You  see,  a  direct-mail  hoii»  | 
might  have  a  list  of  Buick 
owners,  and  they  might  sell  that 
list  to  many  people  who  wanted 
to  send  out  a  message  to  Buick 
owners.  Conceivably  you  could 
call  that  printed  message  a  pub¬ 
lication. 

-ABMS  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  in  any  case.  All  we 
would  have  to  do  with  is  the  list, 
and  to  audit  it  and  make  sure  it 
was  what  it  was  represented  to 
be;  that  it  was  up  to  date;  and 
that  it  had  only  a  reasonable 
margin  of  mistakes,  wrong 
addresses,  and  so  on. 

Blacklidge:  I  believe  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
no  matter  how  ABC- ABMS  oper¬ 
ates,  if  they  lend  the  reputation 
and  the  reliability  of  ABC  and/ 
or  ABMS  to  this  list,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  the  emblem  of  ABMS, 
resembles  very  much  that  of 
ABC,  it  seems  to  me  the  crediWl- 
ity  of  this  list,  which  we  develop 
then,  automatically  extends  to 
the  credibility  of  the  contents  of 
the  brochure  made  by  these 
people. 

I  think  it  is  something  that 
really  should  be  examined  from 
that  standpoint. 

Laird:  I  would  have  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  you  that  our  verify¬ 
ing  a  direct-mail  list  would  mean 
that  we  were,  in  any  way,  en¬ 
dorsing  the  contents  of  any  mail¬ 
ing  piece  that  went  out  to  the 
names  on  that  list — any  more 
than  w'hen  we  audit  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  we  are 
necessarily  endorsing  the  edito- 1 
rial  stand  of  that  newspaper  in 
Viet  Nam. 

I  honestly  do  not  think  there 
is  a  connection  there. 

The  Dignity  of  ABC 

Blacklidge:  I  think  you  are 
right;  but  I  guess  I  did  not  say 
what  I  meant.  I  think  that  if 
this  publication,  if  it  is  in  fact  a 
publication,  can  say  to  its  poten¬ 
tial  customers,  whether  it  be 
the  purchaser  who  receives  it  in 
the  home,  or  the  advertiser  who 
has  bought  it,  that  this  is  mailed 
to  a  list  which  has  been  sub- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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jected  to  an  ABMS  audit,  that 
it  lends  considerable  disunity  to 
that  list.  I  think  that  is  the 
very  important  purpose  of  it. 

I  think  one  of  the  issues  here, 
and  in  all  of  the  other  meetings, 
is  whether  or  not  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  ABC  want 
to  lend  this  dignity  to  that 
group,  or  any  other  group.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  primary 
issues. 

Laird  :  May  I  suggest  the  rea¬ 
son  why  that  might  not  be  so. 

Let’s  go  back  to  my  example. 
You  have  a  new  ga^et  which 
only  fits  on  Buicks,  let  us  say, 
and  so  you  want  to  use  a  mailing 
piece  to  Buick  owners.  Now  you 
are  not  going  to  put  either  ABC 
or  ABMS  on  that  mailing  piece 
to  Buick  owners,  because  ^ick 
owners  never  heard  of  either 
ABC  or  ABMS,  and  could  not 
care  less. 

Why  would  you  waste  precious 
space  on  your  mailing  piece  to 
put  in  something  nobody  could 
understand? 

Public  Knows  ‘ABC 

Blacklidge:  I  think  I  could 
debate  that  point,  because  a 
great  many  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  have  carried,  in 
one  form  or  another,  their  affilia¬ 
tion  with  ABC,  rather  regularly 
and  certainly  annually.  I  cannot 
say  that  our  subscribers,  for 
example,  never  heard  of  ABC; 
I  am  sure  they  have. 

If  ABC  has  prestige  I  think 
perhaps  you  are  inferring  that 
its  prestige  is  only  existent  in 
the  advertising  field,  and  that 
simply  is  not  true.  The  general 
public  is  aware  of  ABC  in 
several  segments. 

I  think  what  has  been  unsaid 
in  this  meeting,  and  in  the  few 
other  meetings  I  have  been 
privileged  to  attend,  where  ABC 
was  the  issue,  was  the  fact  that 
several  publishers  are  not 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  com¬ 


munications  between  ABC’s 
office  and  newspaper  members. 
Now  I  understand  that  there 
are  several  problems,  and  I  think 
I  understand  there  are  several 
things  that  must  be  kept  con¬ 
fidential. 

Critical  of  Explanation 

But  when  we  employ  Ernst 
and  Ernst,  or  Price,  Waterhouse 
to  audit  our  newspaper,  and  we 
are  finished,  we  then  have  a 
conference  with  them,  and  they 
tell  us  precisely  what  they  did, 
and  how  they  did  it,  and  answer 
all  of  our  questions,  and  tell  us 
how  they  arrived  at  the  figures. 

When  we  employ  ABC  to  audit 
our  figures,  when  we  ask  pre¬ 
cisely  how  our  figures  were  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  the  way  of  circula- 
‘"’on,  we  either  get  a  vagfue  an¬ 
swer  or  no  answer.  It  is  vague  if 
it  is  a  face-to-face  question,  and 
frequently  it  is  no  answer  in  a 
letter, 

A  typical  answer  is  one  that 
we  would  receive  were  we  to  ask, 
“Well,  how  did  you  determine 
circulation  of  the  Kokomo  Trib¬ 
une  in  X  city  or  town. 

“Well,  we  did  a  field  study.” 

“Fine — what  did  that  in¬ 
volve?” 

“Well,  it  involved  a  field  study 
that  determined  to  our  satis¬ 
faction  the  circulation  we  re¬ 
ported  you  had  was  correct.” 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
straightforward  answer.  I  think 
that  has  created,  perhaps,  some 
of  the  unwillingness  among  cer¬ 
tain  ABC  members  to  accept 
these  new  thingfs,  with  the  idea 
that  perhaps  we  had  better  direct 
our  attention,  first,  to  the  old 
and  see  if  we  can  improve  those. 

Wolcott:  If  I  may  comment 
very  briefly  on  that,  Kokomo 
happened  to  have  a  very  com¬ 
petitive  situation,  and  perhaps 
we  did  not  have  quite  as  much 
full  disclosure  as  Mr.  Blacklidge 
would  like  to  have. 

Our  policy  certainly  is  to  sit 
down  with  the  publisher  and 
explain  anything,  particularly 
in  the  nature  of  deductions,  if 
such  happened. 


For  the  Record 


. By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. . . 
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In  general  linage,  10  of  the  FIRST  50  evening  dailies  mcasunl 
by  Media  Records  in  January’s  report  are  members  of  the  CannsU 
Group.  .  .  ,  The  6,500-circulation  Tarrytown  News  in  the  West 
cester- Rockland  division  edged  out  the  250,000-circulation  Atlanti 
Journal  by  1900  lines  to  rank  31st  with  143,967  lines  of  geneij 
and  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  placed  sixth  with  227,640  linu 
to  top  all  Gannett  papei-s.  .  .  .  “Movie  producer”  Charles  T,  1.% 
comb  Jr.  has  ANOTHER  FLICK  in  the  works  for  premiering  if 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  April  confab  with  publishers.  .  . . 
one,  said  to  be  costing  $100,000,  will  expose  creative  opportunitii 
in  newspapers  for  automobiles.  .  .  .  Weekly  Washington  (NJ.) 
Star  and  Phillipsburger  is  celebrating  its  centennial  with  tkt 
boast  that  it  and  a  bank  are  the  OLDEST  business  institutioa 
in  the  borough.  .  .  ,  Subjects  in  the  Television  Bureau  of  Adv». 
tising’s  1967  series  of  Station  Sales  Meetings  are  a  report  <a 
retailers’  actual  tv  experiences,  techniques  and  results. 

Grey  Advertising  did  a  public  relations  evaluation  for  Gr^ 
Public  Relations  and  came  up  with  a  finding  that  shows  woma 
are  GULLIBLE  readers.  Among  women  non-readers  of  the  mag»- 
zine  article  about  a  big  corporation,  only  10.2%  rated  the  fun 
“excellent”,  but  25%  of  the  women  exposed  to  the  article  accorded 
it  an  “excellent”  rating.  Most  people  who  were  exposed  to  tke 
article  got  the  impression  the  company  was  “up-to-date,”  a  “leadv 
in  product  development,”  a  “company  with  ideas,”  and  a  “pioneer 
in  advertising.”  .  .  .  March  12  week  is  an  historic  one  for  Motoroh 
and  newspapers.  It  marks  the  FIRST  USE  of  two-color  newspaper 
ads  by  Motorola  tv.  Phase  two  of  Motorola’s  national  ad  prognue 
has  been  targeted  in  the  direction  of  high  circulation,  local  dailiei 
and  specialty  magazines.  .  .  . 

Edward  A.  Grey,  vicepresident  of  the  McCann-Erickson  agency 
is  quoted  in  TV  Guide  as  saying  the  current  cocktail  quip  is:  *1 
never  watch  television  any  more.”  .  .  .  Art  Rosenbaum  sporti 
editor  of  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  picked  the  correct  scores  and 
winners  of  10  out  of  a  possible  11  of  “Shell’s  Wonderful  World 
of  Golf,”  and  has  won  himself  a  trip  to  the  British  Open  in  Scot¬ 
land,  July  12-15.  The  contest  was  part  of  the  Shell  press  preview 
party  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  ...  A  Jack  "rinker  agency 
partner,  Myron  C.  McDonald,  insinuated  in  a  talk  in  San  Diego 
that  there  is  too  much  COPY-CATTING  by  agencies.  He  noted 
that  Salem  cigarettes  have  “abandoned  their  cool,  green  easten 
glades”  and  are  invading  Marlboro  country;  “Everybody  is  tun¬ 
ing  green”  in  cigarette  commercials;  the  Dodge  Rebellion  hat 
spread  to  the  ranks  of  at  “least  two”  competitors;  that  the  problcB 
of  air  pollution  will  soon  have  to  take  second  place  to  anotlwr 
national  catastrophe:  “Bad  Breath.”  After  seeing  a  number  (rf 
soap  ads,  McDonald  has  instructed  his  broker  to  transfer  most  of 
“my  paltry  funds  to  Amalgamated  Sun  Glasses.”  .  .  .  Incidentally, 
have  you  noticed  all  the  “baby  talk”  in  tv  commercials  these  days? 
Every  other  ad  in  the  movie  and  news  breaks,  it  seems,  has  t 
bunch  of  kids  touting  the  merits  of  a  product.  Maybe  CuraA 
“ouchless”  bandage  kiddie  conversation  caught  on.  .  .  .  OgilvyA 
Mather  ad  agency  still  finds  people  RECALLING  ads  from  tk 
Shell  Oil  newspaper  campaign  which  stopped  running  six  yesB 
ago.  Only  recently,  says  John  S.  Straiton,  creative  director  of 
O&M  in  Canada,  a  president  of  a  “gigantic”  corporation  conr 
plained:  “  ‘I  don’t  like  that  newspaper  campaign  you  do  for  SheD, 
all  that  copy  about  platformate  and  nine  ingp*edients,  nobody  is 
going  to  read  that.’  ”  Straiton  believes  there  is  something  about 
seeing  “it  in  the  newspapers  that  makes  an  idea  penetrate  deeply.” 
.  .  .  The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  concerned  about  the 
possible  effects  of  the  Newspaper  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  “News¬ 
paper  Sell”  testimonial  campaign  currently  running  in  about  600 
papers  put  out  a  release  this  week  showing  that  11  of  the  17 
corporation  heads  featured  in  the  ads  actually  spend  more  money 
in  television  than  newspapers  by  a  3  to  1  margin.  TvB  is  suggest¬ 
ing  to  member-stations  that  they  “salute”  the  same  advertisers 
.  .  .  Colgate’s  Handi-Wipe  towels  in  trouble.  Street  &  Finney  told 
to  drop  samples  in  comics  and  run  only  full-page  ads  to  save 
money.  .  . .  Wrigley  Company  which  just  began  a  52- week  schedule 
of  1/6  page  ads  on  the  front  pages  of  Merto  Comics  sections  (re¬ 
placing  Whirlpool)  also  plans  to  buy  larger  units  on  inside  pages. 
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Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 

By  Murray  Whitsett 


Dick  Clester,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  of  Yakima  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald-Republic,  thought  there  was 
a  way  for  the  Plaza  Lane  Mer¬ 
chants  group  to  do  a  better 
Christmas  job. 

They  had  been  relying  on  a 
20-page  Christmas  catalog,  done 
by  an  outside  printing  house, 
which  they  mailed  to  8,000 
credit  card  customers.  And  they 
thought  they  were  doing  a  good 
job. 

Dick  convinced  them  that  the 
newspapers  could  do  better  for 
them  for  Christmas,  1966,  for 
the  same  amount  of  money 
they’d  been  spending. 

A  12-page  ROP  tabloid  in 
black  and  two  colors  was  stuffed 
in  the  Sunday  edition  with  a 
circulation  of  36,000.  In  addi¬ 


tion,  they  got  8,000  extra  copies 
of  the  tabloid  to  mail  to  their 
list. 

In  addition  to  these  two  items, 
the  newspapers  built  a  5,000- 
line  campaign  —  five  one  thou¬ 
sand-line  one  color  advertise¬ 
ments  which  ran  as  a  teaser 
campaigrn  leading  up  to  the  tab¬ 
loid  insertion. 

Naturally,  this  treatment 
gave  Plaza  Lane  by  far  the  best 
Christmas  they’d  had  and  this 
program  has  already  been  sewed 
up  for  a  repeat  for  Christmas, 
1967. 

Special  for  Bakery 

These  fellows  in  Yakima  did 
another  piece  of  business  I  liked 
a  lot.  A  local  bakery,  Snyder’s 
Bread,  was  a  100%  broadcast 
advertiser.  The  Yakima  Herald- 
Republic  people  gave  the  ac¬ 
count  some  thought  and  came 
up  with  a  beautiful  series  of 
ads  which  Snyder’s  ran. 

The  newspapers’  creative  serv¬ 
ices  department  built  the  en¬ 
tire  program  which  featured  a 
combination  of  original  art  work 
and  full  color  photographs  in 
full  page  size.  There  were  12 
ads  in  the  series.  The  color  pho¬ 
tographs,  taken  by  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  showed  a  local  girl 
posing  with  a  Snyder’s  product. 
They  called  her,  “Suzy,”  which 


went  well  with  Snyder.  I  can’t 
express  the  out-and-out  charm 
and  beauty  of  these  ads.  They 
were  tremendously  appealing. 

This  account  still  spends  the 
bulk  of  its  budget  in  broadcast, 
but  this  series  has  opened  their 
minds  appreciably  to  the  power 
of  newspapers  —  particularly 
with  their  creative  imaginations 
turned  on. 

Places  to  Work 

There  was  a  “big-town”  ex¬ 
ample  among  the  displays  at  the 
INAE  convention  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  was  great,  too,  as  an¬ 
other  example  of  applying  some 
thought  to  a  local  problem.  The 
problem  was  personnel  recruit¬ 
ment. 

The  advertisement,  signed  by 
the  Milwaukee  Association  of 
Commerce,  in  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  showed  photographs  of 
30  company  plants  with  identi¬ 
fying  captions,  a  list  of  the 
companies  and  a  message  in¬ 
viting  young  people  to  come  and 
get  jobs  in  Milwaukee’s  fine 
places  to  work. 

The  headline  in  blue  read, 
“Milwaukee’s  Blue  Chip  Com¬ 
panies  Offer  You  The  Door  To 
Golden  Opportunities.”  The 
word  “golden”  was  printed  in 
gold.  And  it  was  worth  the  extra 
cost.  Joe  Flanagan,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  showed  me  the  ad  with  a 
pride  that  was  fully  justified. 

• 

Progress  Keyed 
To  Personalities 

Mankato,  Minn. 

The  eleventh  annual  Progress 
(Size-Up)  edition  of  the  Man¬ 
kato  Free  Press,  February  24th, 
was  keyed  to  the  theme  of  “Per¬ 
sonalities  Make  Progress.”  Each 
of  the  four  major  sections  placed 
emphasis  on  the  personalities 
that  have  made  Mankato’s  prog¬ 
ress  possible. 

The  advertising  content  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Fred 
E.  Saba,  promotion  manager. 


CANARY 
IS  HERE 


Magazines’ 
Regional  Ad 
Revenne  Up 

Regional  magazine  advertisin* 
totaled  $184,769,900  in  1966,  an 
increase  of  $21,009,171,  or  13% 
over  the  year  1965,  it  is  report^ 
by  the  Magazine  Publishers  A^ 
sociation. 

Seventy-nine  of  the  94  maga¬ 
zines  measured  by  Publishers 
Information  Bureau  carried 
some  regional  or  less-than  full- 
run  advertising.  Of  these,  25 
ran  more  than  $1  million. 

Regional  advertising  revenues 
represented  16%  of  the  total 
magazine  advertising  revenue  in 
1966. 

The  25  leading  magazines  in 
regional  advertising  revenue 
were: 


1  Life 

$40,037,616 

2  Time 

17,393,875 

3  Look 

16,424,006 

4  TV  Guide 

16,374,420 

5  McCall’s 

9,610,600 

6  The  Saturday 

Evening  Post 

9,066,566 

7  Sunset 

8,923,148 

8  The  Reader’s 

Digest 

7,765,179 

9  Newsweek 

7,729,198 

10  Better  Homes  & 

Gardens 

6,528,708 

11  Farm  Journal 

5,001,668 

12  Good 

Housekeeping 

4,816,522 

13  Ladies’  Home 

Journal 

4,624372 

14  Sports 

Illustrated 

3,675,296 

15  Family  Circle 

3,629,770 

16  Woman’s  Day 

2,648,742 

17  Progressive 

Farmer 

2,165,670 

18  Successful 

Farming 

2,026,118 

19  Redbook 

1,897,176 

20  National 

Geographic 

1,766,975 

21  Playbill 

1,723344 

22  American  Home 

1,560,413 

23  Playboy 

1,315358 

24  Fortune 

1,230,421 

25  Parents’ 

• 

1,088,378 

Menswear  Awards 

Chicago 

The  American  Institute  of 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  and  tte 
Menswear  Retailers  of  America 
recently  presented  “Lulu” 
awards  for  coverage  of  male  ap¬ 
parel  news  by  newspapers.  Win¬ 
ners  of  silver  trophies  were: 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  New  York  Times, 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  sni  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 


I'To  that  specially  skTOed  writer!  ' 

I’VE  GOT  A 
BLOCKBUSTER 
OF  A  STORY  TO  i 
TELL ...  AND  YOU 
CAN  HELP  ME 
WRITE  IT ! 

As  one  prominent  author  was  to  the  outo-driving  public,  so  con 
you  and  I  be  to  the  producers  and  users  of  scrap  metal  through¬ 
out  industry! 

I've  forgotten  more  about  scrap  metal  than  most  people  ever 
learn  —  starting  in  the  business  at  $5.00  a  week,  I  worked  my 
way  up  to  a  vice-presidency  and  seat  on  the  board  of  a  $400- 
million  company! 

What  I  learned  in  those  52  years  in  scrap  metal  —  about  the 
economics  of  the  business  —  about  scrap  metal  control  and 
classification  .  .  .  obout  the  industry's  practices  —  needs  to  be 
told.  The  book  you  will  help  write  can  blast  the  lid  off  a  steam¬ 
ing  cauldron  .  .  .  and  can  be  of  immeasuroble  benefit  to  both 
the  producers  and  users  of  scrap  metal. 

If  you  are  a  talented  writer  with  evidence  of  authorship  or  other 
proof  of  ability  .  .  .  SELL  ME!  This  can  be  the  chance  you  have 
been  looking  for  to  get  your  writing  coreer  off  the  ground  .  .  . 
or  it  can  be  the  crowning  achievement  of  an  already  well-docu¬ 
mented  career.  Will  talk  terms  on  a  flat  fee  or  percentage  of 
profits  basis.  Write  and  tell  me  about  yourself,  especially  detail¬ 
ing  your  writing  background  and  achievement.  BOX  414 
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Mr.  Clark 
knows... 

American  Express  is  world-renowned  for  its  travel  and 
financial  services.  This  century-old  Company  tells  its  story 
in  newspapers.  Mr.  Clark  says,  “We  use  newspapers  because 
our  services— Travelers  Cheques.  Credit  Cards,  Travel  — 
all  h^ve  quality  news  value.  Newspapers  reach  our  clients 
‘  in  the  best  possible  environment,  their  homes. 

“  where  families  plan  purchases." 

NEWSPAPERS  SELL! 


Howard  L  Clark,  President,  American  Express  Company 


Prapirtd  by  th«  Bureau  of  Advartleing.  AN  PA 


This  advertisement  is  published  as  a  service  to  the  newspaper  industry  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
For  information  on  this  series,  please  write  to  E&P  or  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 


Automated 

STEREO 

REMELT 

...IS  IT  FOR  YOU? 

Is  metal  piling  up  in  your  stereo  department? 
Are  you  handling  too  much  metal  manually? 
Are  you  getting  a  system  engineered  to  your 
particular  needs?  Have  you  checked  develop¬ 
ments  in  metal  melting?  A  lot  of  little  ques¬ 
tions?  Yes.  But  big  ones  if  you  want  to  end 
manual  handling  of  plates  .  .  .  open  flames 
and  fumes . . .  high  operating  costs . . .  wasted 
floor  space.  Kemp  offers  standard  systems 
modified  to  meet  your  needs,  including  both 
electric  and  gas-fired  casting  pots,  3-section 
automated  remelt  systems  and  central  remelt 
systems.  Why  not  call  in  experienced  Kemp 
engineers  for  help  on  stereotype  handling 
plans?  Write  today  for  information  and  Bulle¬ 
tins  IE-8,  IE-9  and  IE-10  to:  The  C.M.  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO  COME  TO 

KEMP 


Ad  Club  Honors 
Newspaper  People 

Omaha 

The  Omaha  Advertising  Club 
saluted  Eugene  B.  Carrigan,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
World-Herald,  with  “Gene  Car¬ 
rigan  Day”  Feb.  28.  A  plaque 
and  pen  and  pencil  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  Lloyd  Berg, 
president  of  the  Ad  Club. 

Carrigan,  who  joined  the 
World-Herald  in  1942,  began  as 
a  salesman  for  radio  station 
WJAG  in  Norfolk  and  later  was 
advertising  manager  for  the 


>ARK 

ROW 


NEWS  SERVICE 


150  Broadway. 
New  York.  Y  10038 


Norfolk  Daily  News  and  for  the 
Fremont  Morning  Guide,  later 
the  Fremont  Guide  and  Tribune, 
in  Nebraska. 

The  native  Omahan  started  at 
the  World-Herald  as  a  salesman 
in  the  local-general  department, 
became  classified  advertising 
manager  in  1947,  and  assumed 
his  present  post  in  1950. 

The  Ad  Club  also  honored 
Evelyn  Blythe,  office  supervisor 
for  the  World-Herald’s  national 
advertising  department,  for  her 
assistance  to  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives.  She  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  paper  40  years. 

• 

J-Prof  Appointed 
To  Direct  College 

University  Park,  Pa. 

John  D.  Vairo,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  and 
former  editor  for  several  news¬ 
papers  across  the  state,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  new  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Campus  of  the 
University.  His  appointment  is 
effective  July  1. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  since 
1956,  Vairo,  in  addition  to  teach¬ 
ing  courses  in  journalism  and 
public  relations,  has  been  serving 
as  administrative  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism. 
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Single  ^rranty 
on  both  the 
Press  and  Drive . 


the  reason  why  so  many  publishers 
choose  MGD  Unit  Drives 


That’s  right.  One  single  warranty  covers  both 
the  Goss  Press  and  the  MGD  Unit  Drive. 
This  total  responsibility  makes  things  a  lot 
simpler  for  you,  saves  you  time  and  trouble. 
You’re  protected  all  the  way. 

An  MGD  Unit  Drive  offers  you  per¬ 
formance  advantages,  too.  Its  balanced  de¬ 
sign  eliminates  problems  resulting  from  em- 
balance  or  mismatch.  You  get  maximum 
reliability.  That’s  especially  important  in 


terms  of  keeping  maintenance  at  a  minimum, 
and  in  saving  on  service. 

Last  year,  publishers  ordered  more  MGD 
Unit  Drives  than  any  other  make.  They  had 
good  reason.  Now  you  have,  too,  no  matter 
where  you  publish.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  MGD  Unit  Drives  can  benefit 
you,  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  Miehle-Goss-Dex- 
ter,  Inc.,  3100  South  Central  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  60650. 


A  FINCOR.INCORPORATED 
MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INC. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Who  Says  Promotion 
Has  to  Be  Dull? 


By  Stan  Finsneas, 

CAM,  Providence  (R.L)  Journal-Bulletin 


Newspaper  classified  is  a 
mass-market  communications 
business,  but  you  wouldn’t  guess 
this  to  be  true  if  you  were  to 
make  an  honest  appraisal  of 
most  of  the  communicating  and 
promoting  being  done  by  most 
newspapers. 

Much  of  what  you  come  across 
is  dull,  unimaginative,  unexcit¬ 
ing  and  certainly  unprofes¬ 
sional.  Valuable  space  is  used 
with  much  less  effectiveness 
than  that  employed  by  local 
automobile  dealers  —  probably 
the  greatest  users  of  waste 
space  in  our  business  —  and 
they’re  paying  a  pretty  good 
rate  for  their  stuff. 

*55  More  Like  Me  .  . 

But  once  in  a  while,  some 
freshness,  some  sparkle,  some 
FUN  gets  into  promotion,  and 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  professional  classi¬ 
fied  promotion  was  unveiled  at 
the  recent  Chicago  Mississippi 
Valley  Classified  meeting. 

Throughout  the  evening  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meetings,  an  at¬ 
tractive  wench  in  a  glittering 
trenchcoast  and  a  floppy  spy- 
hat,  carrying  an  ominous-look¬ 
ing  2-way  radio  complete  with 
antenna,  circulated  the  lobby 
and  lounges  of  the  LaSalle 
Hotel.  She  would  sidle  up  to 
startled  patrons,  slip  them  a 
card  and  then  glide  away.  Her 
“business  card’’,  carrying  line 
art  of  this  same  seductress  lean- 
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ing  against  a  lamppole,  read, 
“There  are  55  more  just  like 
me.  Call . ’’ 

Whole  dam  place  was  agog. 

Turned  out  two  days  later, 
that  this  was  the  unveiling  of 
the  “Ad  Informant’’,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press’  answer  to  the  girl 
from  U.N.C.L.E.,  “Modesty 
Blaise’’  and  a  host  of  other  “sec¬ 
ret  agent’’  themes. 

This  one  promotes  Free 
Press  classified  advertising,  and 
it  looks  like  it’s  catching  on. 
O.  T.  Watkins,  the  newspaper’s 
advertising  promotion  manager, 
reports  that  advertisers  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  “ad  informants”  and 
the  telephone  salesgrirls  say  it’s 
catching  on  “like  wildfire”.  Even 
outside  salesmen  report  it’s  get¬ 
ting  all  kinds  of  comment  — 
“second  only  in  importance  to 
the  tremendously  successful 
front  page  ‘Action  Line’  col¬ 
umn.” 

The  whole  thing  started  late 
last  year  when  classified  man¬ 
ager  Stew  McTeer  asked  the 
promotion  staff  to  come  up  with 
something  catchy,  lively  and 
different  —  something  that 
would  project  a  want  ad  image 
that  was  modern,  contemporary, 
that  would  communicate  action, 
build  readership  and  increase 
sales. 

Action  Number 

She  was  introduced  with  a 
quarter  page  ROP  ad  headlined, 
“Keep  Your  Sights  on  the  Ad 
Informant”,  with  copy  reading, 
“She’s  the  number  that  starts 
all  the  action.  She’ll  put  you  in 
touch  with  the  help  you  want 
.  .  .  the  crowd  with  something  to 
sell  ...  or  those  who’ll  buy.  Just 


shoot  your  want  ad  message  to 
her  and  wait  but  briefly  for  the 
thrill  of  fast  response.” 

Other  in-paper  ads  feature 
the  “Ad  Informant”  in  action 
helping  readers  sell  boats  (“In 
Deep  Trouble?”),  airplanes 
(“Tailspin?”)  and  one  ad  head¬ 
lined  “Hounded?”  promoted  the 
Pets  Column  with  this  copy: 
“Got  a  litter  of  pups  on  your 
hands,  or  maybe  kittens  galore 
and  no  customers?  Get  quick 
cash  and  a  good  home  for  your 
pets  with  a  Free  Press  fast- 
ACTION  Want  Ad.  Your  Ad  In¬ 
formant  is  standing  by  .  .  . 
ready  for  action.” 

Effective  Idea 

To  McTeer’s  original  idea 
were  added  art  by  promotion 
department  art  supervisor  Bob 
Lauka  and  copy  by  Lenore 
Moodrey  and  Karen  Field  to  put 
together  an  effective  idea  that 
makes,  according  to  Watkins, 
“the  simple  act  of  telephoning  in 
a  Free  Press  Want  Ad  an  ex¬ 
citing  adventure.” 

Heavy  and  consistent  use  of 
ROP  space  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  promotion,  supplanted  by 
front  page  testimonials,  fillers 
in  the  classified  section,  direct 
mail  and  recently,  posters  on 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 


the  sides  of  Detroit  and  suk 
urban  busses. 

*  *  « 

OFFICERS  ELECTED 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the' 
Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  are:  prei- 
dent,  James  A.  McComb,  Jr, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Star,  Registnn 
Republic;  first  vicepresidMI 
Wilbur  J.  Powers,  Davettpti{ 
(la.)  Times-Democrat;  sei^ 
vicepresident,  James  F.  Jomi^ 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  News;  third 
vicepresident,  Michael  C.  Cat- 
ine,  Columbus  (Ind.) 
lie;  secretary,  Fred  Li^, " 
Blomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pastt- 
graph;  and  treasurer.  Robot 
Richter,  Sheboygan  (Wii.) 
Press. 

*  *  « 

SALES  MANAGER 

Bill  Norton,  formerly  retail 
advertising  account  executiTc 
for  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegnm. 
has  been  appointed  classing  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  of  the 
newspapers,  according  to  Ray 
Bisso,  managfer  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Norton  has  worked  for  the 
Independent,  Press-Telegram 
since  1945,  starting  his  nevr 
paper  career  as  a  carrier  for 
the  morning  Independent  Be 
has  also  worked  in  the  circula-’ 
tion  department,  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  salesman,  and  as 
a  salesman  in  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department. 


TKE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


NEW  YORK  1R,  N.Y. 


A  Correction 

It  was  erroneously  reported 
(Feb.  25)  that  Mrs.  Victor  Kid¬ 
der  has  resigned  from  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  News  Brunt- 
wic  Home  News  (N.  J.)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Mrs.  Bidder  resigned 
as  a  vicepresident  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  continues  as  a  member 
of  the  board  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 
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This  is  the  last  step  in  manufacturing  a 
Goss  press... and  it’s  important  to  you 


It’s  important  because  of  what  the  Goss  name  stands 
for.  Eighty  years  of  learning,  for  one  thing.  Building 
presses  that  combine  the  precision  of  a  fine  watch  with 
battleship  strength. 

It  stands  for  the  biggest  supplier  of  web  fed  press 
equipment  .  .  .  and  in  an  industry  where  bigness  is 
earned  only  by  being  the  best.  It  stands  for  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  broadest  Research  and  Development  program 
...  a  program  that  has  brought  major  advances  and 


economies  to  reelroom  and  pressroom  performance. 

It  stands  for  a  non-compromising  standard  of  quality, 
and  the  men  and  tools  and  facilities  to  enforce  it.  It 
stands  for  the  Goss  full-time  service  organization— 24 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

Above  all,  the  Goss  name  stands  for  pride  in  building 
each  press  as  if  our  reputation  depended  on  it.  It  does. 
What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  this:  our  name  goes  on  our 
product  only  after  our  product  lives  up  to  our  name. 
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When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


THE  GOSS  CDMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 
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Newsprint 
From  Scrap 
In  the  West 

Pomona,  Calif. 

Production  of  newsprint  from 
re-processed  scrap  paper  has 
been  started  at  a  new  plant  of 
the  Garden  State  Paper  Co.  here. 

The  projected  first  year  out¬ 
put  of  60,000  tons  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  70,000  tons  the  second 
year,  85,000  the  third  year,  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  company  said. 

Some  75  newspapers,  largely 
in  Southern  California,  long  ago 
contracted  for  the  first  output. 

Two  machines  have  been  pro¬ 
ducing  paper  at  Garden  State’s 
New  Jersey  plant  since  1960, 
Pomona  has  one  machine  and  a 
third  plant  is  under  construction 
near  Chicago. 

Richard  B.  Scudder  publisher 
of  the  Xewark  News,  heads  the 
Garden  State  paper  operations. 

Special  Edition 

An  open  house  was  conducted 
on  March  9,  with  Garden  State 
paper  being  used  for  a  special 
edition  of  the  Pomona  Progress- 
Bulletin  on  March  8. 

More  than  100  employes  are 
working  at  Pomona,  including 
nine  managerial  personnel  trans¬ 
ferred  from  New  Jersey.  A  sub¬ 
sidiary  company,  Garden  State 
Fiber  Co.,  is  maintaining  a 
month’s  supply  of  used  news¬ 
print  to  keep  the  mill  operating 
24  hours  per  day. 

The  reconverted  newsprint 
sells  at  $124  per  ton,  $10  under 
the  price  for  conventional  news¬ 
print.  Customers  at  Pomona 
range  from  Phoenix  and  Tucson 
on  the  east  and  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif,  on  the  north,  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  among  the 
many  Southern  California 
clients. 

Many  papers  are  using  Garden 
State  paper  for  color  work, 
society  sections  and  quality  runs. 

De-inking  patents  date  back  to 
1904  but  it  w’as  Robert  H. 
Illingsworth  of  the  Newark 
News  and  Scudder  who  spent  20 
years  perfecting  the  processes 
which  put  Garden  State  into 
commercial  production. 

John  H.  Rich,  with  more  than 
three  decades  of  papermaking 
experience,  joined  Garden  State 
as  vicepresident  in  1960.  The 
general  manager  in  Pomona  is 
Charles  Newman.  Richard  Crane 
is  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
sales. 

The  plant  and  related  projects 
are  valued  at  $10  million  and 
the  100,000  square-foot  structure 
is  the  largest  in  the  Pomona 


H.  DANNER  CHRONISTER  holds 
an  engraved  tankard  which  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  news 
room  staff  to  mark  his  50  years 
with  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch, 
nearly  20  of  them  as  editor. 
Chronister  signs  "Henry"  to  a 
weekly  column,  "When  You  and 
I  Were  Young." 


area.  The  paper  machinery  was 
built  by  Rice  Barton  Corp.  of 
Worcester,  Mass. 

After  refuse  paper  is  trucked 
to  the  warehouse  and  baled  in 
1500-pound  lots,  the  paper  is 
moved  by  an  overhead  tram  to 
pulp  tanks,  where  the  reconver¬ 
sion  process  starts. 

Pomona  was  selected  for  the 
plant  to  take  advantage  of 
plentiful  water  supply,  power 
potential  and  a  massive  sewage 
disposal  plant. 

• 

Ring  of  Truth 
Goes  to  Union 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

Top  honors  in  the  annual  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers’  competitions 
went  to  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union,  which  joined  that  organi¬ 
zation  just  last  year. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing  the 
California  and  Illinois  news¬ 
papers,  presented  the  Ring  of 
Truth  special  merit  award  to 
Carlyle  Reed,  publisher,  and  his 
staff  for  “consistent  and  fruitful 
improvement  of  the  image,  edi¬ 
torial  voice,  news  content  and 
coverage,  advertising  content 
and  appearance  of  ‘the  oldest 
daily  in  the  West.’  ’’ 

The  first  Ring  of  Truth  special 
award  for  meritorious  service  to 
a  Copley  newspaper  community 
went  to  the  Btirbank  (Calif.) 
Daily  Review,  published  by 
Lloyd  Nicholson. 

This  was  for  continued  efforts 
to  revitalize  the  city’s  downtown 
section  through  campaigning 
for  adequate  parking  and  for 
support  of  a  pedestrian  shopping 
mall,  which  was  supported  in  an 
election. 

These  and  a  series  of  division 
awards  were  announced  at  the 
38th  annual  conference  of  Cop¬ 
ley  publishers  here  last  week. 


N.Y.  Times  Broadens 
Its  Base  for  Revenue 


The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  is  broadening  its  economic 
base  by  engaging  in  various  en¬ 
terprises  that  are  potentially 
profitable,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  president  and  publisher, 
advised  employes  this  week. 

Following  up  recent  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  company’s 
expansion  into  educational  and 
special  seiwice  publishing  fields, 
Sulzberger  explained  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  staff  that  “diversifi¬ 
cation”  may  be  needed  if  the 
Times  is  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  future. 

“Who  knows  what  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  future  will  be 
like?”  Sulzberger  asked.  “And 
what,  particularly,  will  the  Times 
of  tomorrow  be  like  ?  Who  will 
be  our  readers?  What  will  be 
their  interests?  How  and  where 
will  we  print  for  them,  and  how 
will  we  get  to  them?” 

Yesterday’s  answers,  he  went 
on,  may  not  do. 

“If  so,”  Sulzberger  said,  “new 
ones  must  be  found,  for  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  awaken  some 
morning  and  find  that  time  and 
the  competition  have  left  us  be¬ 
hind. 

“Finally,  how  are  we  going  to 
pay  for  it  all?  Will  this  great 
newspaper  by  itself  be  able  per¬ 
petually  to  finance  our  still  un¬ 
charted  course,  or  must  we  de¬ 
velop  a  new  and  broader  eco¬ 
nomic  base  ?  Some  people  refer 
to  this  as  diversification,  others 
as  capitalizing  on  the  vast  as¬ 
sets  that  we  presently  have.  But 
call  it  what  you  will,  we  are 
planning  to  chart  our  course  in 
these  waters  and  to  sail  them.” 

I.alH>r  Problems 

Sulzberger’s  message  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lems  of  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions  and  said  he  was  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  the  short-term 
differences  will  be  resolved.  On 
the  long-term  view,  he  wrote; 

“For  all  the  talk  and  good  in¬ 
tentions,  w’e  nevertheless  seem 
locked  in  a  process  that  resem¬ 
bles  something  from  the  Middle 
Ages. 

“We  must  realize  that  all  of 
us  are  in  the  same  boat  to¬ 
gether,  and  it  doesn’t  really 
matter  much  if  the  leak  is  in  one 
end  or  the  other.  We  must  work 
to  plug  the  hole,  not  to  enlarge 
it.  Failure  to  find  the  plug  has 
already  sunk  some  once-strong 
newspapers. 

“As  this  column  has  said 
before,  the  future  of  our  indus¬ 
try  does  not  depend  on  labor 
tranquility  alone;  it  also  re¬ 


quires  people.  During  the  years 
ahead  we  must  make  a  concen¬ 
trated  effort  to  develop  and 
train  the  finest  talent  available. 
It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
The  Times  to  try  to  develop 
within  ourselves  the  talent  we 
require.  This  will  continue  to  be 
our  policy,  but  at  the  same  time 
w'e  should  not  hesitate  to  go  out¬ 
side  when  necessary  to  the  uni¬ 
versities,  the  technical  schools, 
the  business  world  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  trade  to  fill  the  gaps. 
This  is  a  fast  world  and  we  can¬ 
not  afford  just  to  keep  up — we 
must  lead.” 


Color  Covers 
Contain  Gains 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

The  color  covers  of  successive 
sections  of  the  annual  Walla 
Walla  Union-Bulletin  progress 
edition  contain  reports  of  gains 
in  almost  every  area  of  activity. 

Development  of  the  report  car¬ 
ried  in  a  214-page  edition  was 
directed  by  F.  G.  Mitchell,  vice- 
president  of  the  U-B.  The  color 
covers  included  classified  with  a 
red-ink  review'  of  historic  firms, 
led  by  Whitman  College,  estab¬ 
lished  108-years  ago. 

A  compilation  of  the  area’s 
plus  figures  show's  “the  cradle  of 
Northwest  history”  is  still  rock¬ 
ing,  the  newspaper  stated  edito¬ 
rially  in  summarizing  the  find¬ 
ings  carried  in  the  42nd  progress 
edition. 

Page  color  advertising  in¬ 
cluded  Green  Giant  Peas,  Port  of 
Walla  Walla,  Stone  Machinery 
Co.,  Pacific  Power  and  Country 
Store. 

• 

Ken  Macker  Named 
Soceer  Commissioner 

Pittsburgh 

The  National  Professional 
Soccer  League  has  named  Ken 
Macker,  a  Philippines  news¬ 
paperman,  commissioner.  He  is 
a  former  public  relations  partner 
of  National  Football  League 
Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle. 

Macker,  50,  w'ith  nearly  30 
years  of  experience  in  communi¬ 
cations  and  sports,  joins  the 
NPSL  after  a  6%  year  tenure 
as  publisher  of  three  daily  news¬ 
papers,  headed  by  the  PkUijh 
pines  Herald.  He  also  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  12-station  television 
and  radio  network. 
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Most  of  our 
Wall  Street  lournal 
readers 

are  dissatisfied. 


Good. 


If  a  man's  feeling  fat-cat-content, 
if  he  has  dug  out  a  cozy  niche  in 
some  business  and  figures  he  has  it 
made,  he's  better  off  skipping 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  It  will 
only  upset  him. 

But  if  a  man's  dissatisfied,  if  he's 
itchy  to  know  more,  to  be  better  at 
his  Job,  to  get  more  responsibility, 
fine.  Then  he's  for  us,  and  we're 
for  him. 

Let's  be  frank.  The  Wall  Street 


Journal  is  written  and  edited  to  give 
business  people  the  business  news 
they  need  to  know.  Business  as  it 
changes  and  evolves,  day  after  day. 
Not  business  in  the  narrow  sense. 
Not  just  statistics.  The  whole 
picture.  Everything  that  influences 
or  is  influenced  by  business.  In  this 
country  and  around  the  globe. 

To  do  o\jr  part  takes  the  world's 
largest  staff  of  business  news 
reporters,  editors  and  deskmen.  It 
takes  21  new  offices,  here 


and  abroad.  Plus  thousands  of  miles 
of  private  wire,  to  speed  commimi- 
cations.  Plus  seven  separate  printing 
plants  across  the  country. 

Plus  a  whole  lot  of  hard  work. 

It's  worth  it  to  us,  if  it's  worth  it  to  our 
readers.  We  wont  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  give  them  a  head  start  in 
business  every  business  day. 

A  man  has  to  be  dissatisfied  to  start 
reading  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
And  he  has  to  be  dissatisfied  to  be 
satisfied  with  it. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Some  Thoughts  from  the  ‘Top  Photog  of  1966’ 


By  Rick  Friedman 


The  photographs  on  these  two 
pages  are  from  the  winning  port¬ 
folio  of  Tom  Colburn,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  national 
“Newspaper  Photographer  of 
the  Year’’  for  1966  (see  E&P, 
March  4,  page  26). 

What  does  it  take  to  win  such 
an  honor?  We  put  the  question  to 
Colburn,  who  has  been  shooting 
pictures  13  years  for  the  Chron¬ 
icle. 


“Being  well  equipped  with 
cameras,  lenses  and  strobes  is 
a  major  factor  in  my  getting 
good  pictures,”  he  claims.  “Being 
able  to  pull  out  a  1,200mm  lens 
when  something  is  happening  on 
a  hotel  roof  or  on  a  boat  off¬ 
shore  has  paid  off  for  me.  And 
having  the  Chronicle  foot  half 
the  bill  for  equipment  enables 
me  to  have  the  best.” 

The  Chronicle  also  furnishes 


photo  staffers  with  radio- 
equipped  new  cars  for  their  full 
use.  This  enables  Tom  Colburn 
to  get  out  and  look  for  features, 
chase  ambulances,  go  to  fires 
fast  and  be  on  the  spot  when 
there  is  a  robbery  or  manhunt. 

Dislike!!  Travel 

Colburn  says  he  tries  to  come 
up  with  a  picture  on  every  as¬ 
signment  no  matter  how  unnews¬ 


worthy  he  thinks  it  may  be.  And 
he  prefers  to  work  daily  assign¬ 
ments,  pointing  out,  “Having 
been  to  36  foreign  countries  be¬ 
fore  I  was  19,  I  have  no  desin 
to  travel  on  overnight  jobs. 

“My  work  is  easy  because  1 
like  to  take  pictures.  When  I  get 
off  from  work  the  camera  re. 
mains  in  my  car  unless  I  run 
into  a  good  news  picture.” 

Tom  claims  that  magazine 
photographers  don’t  have  the 
immediate  deadline  of  a  news¬ 
paper  photographer.  “Neither  do 
they  have  eight  or  ten  women 
waiting  to  be  lined  up  against  a 
wall  with  no  one  wanting  to 
show  her  profile  and  only  two 
minutes  to  solve  the  dilemma," 
he  goes  on. 

“Deadlines  come  first.  If  the  as¬ 
signment  is  important  and  I  am 
on  a  deadline,  I  take  the  best 
picture  possible  and  rush  back 
to  the  office — even  though,  by 
sacrificing  a  deadline,  a  much 
better  picture  could  be  taken.  A 
news  picture  that  misses  a  dead¬ 
line,  no  matter  how  good  it  is, 
goes  to  the  morgue.” 


Poser 


Colburn  likes  to  photograph 
women,  children  and  pets.  He 
flirts,  kids  and  teases  them  in 
order  to  get  them  to  relax.  Con¬ 
versely,  when  he  shoots  models 
he  asks  them  how  they  would 
like  to  be  photographed. 

“I’m  of  the  old  school  of  news¬ 
paper  photographer,  I  suppose," 
Tom  explains.  “While  covering 
assignments  such  as  police, 
women  and  features,  I  pose 
many  pictures.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  try  to  make  them  look 
natural.  When  on  a  news  assign¬ 
ment,  if  I  see  something  that 
would  make  a  good  picture  if 
moved  a  few  feet,  I  move  it" 
Colburn  uses  natural  light  on 
most  assignments  but,  when 
necessary,  he  won’t  hesitate  to 
bounce  two  or  three  strobes  off 
something.  He’ll  never  use 
straight  flash  unless  it’s  impos¬ 
sible  to  bounce  off  the  ceiling, 
wall,  floor  or  somebody’s  shirt 
“I  have  to  see  a  picture  before 
I  can  visualize  it,”  Tom  goes  on. 
“But  my  eyes  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  picture  possibilities  in 


COLBURN:  'Being  well-equipp«d 
with  cameras,  lens  and  strobes 
is  a  major  factor  in  my  getting 
good  pictures  .  .  .' 
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almost  any  situation.  Most  of 
my  pictures  are  taken  with 
split-second  planning  on  the  spot. 

“It  is  hard  for  me  to  slow  my 
pace  during  picture-taking  as¬ 
signments  and  in  the  darkroom, 
which  is  probably  as  important 
as  taking  pictures  in  the  first 
place.  I  have  seen  many  pictures 
ruined  there.” 

Colburn  does  not  crop  his  pic¬ 
tures.  “We  have  a  very  good 
picture  editor  and  I  have  com¬ 
plete  faith  in  him,”  Tom  ex¬ 
plains. 

Colburn,  who  attended  Mill- 
saps  College,  Jackson,  Miss.;  the 
University  of  Mississippi;  the 
Art  Center,  Los  Angeles;  and 
the  New  York  Institute  of  Pho¬ 
tography,  was  never  interested 
in  entering  photo  contests  until 
Art  Uhlmann  and  George 
Honeycutt  came  to  the  Chron¬ 
icle.  Both  were  national  “News¬ 
paper  Photographer  of  the 
Year.”  Uhlmann  encouraged 
him  to  go  back  to  35mm  and  to 
enter  contests.  Honeycutt,  the 


present  chief  photographer,  in¬ 
sisted  on  it. 

37  Awards 

“I  won  37  awards  that  year,” 
Tom  recalls.  “And  I’ve  been 
lucky  in  competition  ever  since. 
Competition  seems  to  bring  out 
new  ideas  and  photographers  of 
all  ages  should  get  the  benefit  of 
competing.  But,  in  most  cases,  I 
think  the  man  with  the  most 
experience  stands  the  best 
chance  to  win  a  contest.” 

Colburn,  40,  makes  this  final 
point  in  relation  to  experience 
and  age;  “They  say  that  a  40- 
year-old  man  is  dead  in  this 
business  and  can’t  compete  with 
the  young  photographers.  But 
in  my  case,  I  guess  that  life 
begins  at  40.” 

He  laughs  and  adds,  “One  ap¬ 
prehensive  young  photographer 
recently  said  to  me  he  hoped  my 
approach  to  news  photography 
doesn’t  set  news  photography 
back  a  hundred  years.” 


COLBURN:  'I  have  to  tee  a  picture  before  I  can  visualize  it.  But  my 
•yet  are  accustomed  to  teeing  picture  possibilities  in  almost  any  situ¬ 
ation  . . .' 
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COLBURN:  *1  pose  many  pictures ...  If  I  see  something  that  would 
make  a  good  picture  if  moved  a  few  feet,  I  move  it . . .' 


COLBURN:  'Deadlines  come  first.  If  the  assignment  is  important  and  I 
am  on  deadline,  I  take  the  best  picture  possible  and  rush  back  to  the 
office . . .' 
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Press  May 
Sell  Stock 
To  Public 


Newspaper  stock  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  to  the  public  in 
more  numerous  cases  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  obtain  fresh  capital  to 
finance  a  mechanical  revolution, 
it  was  predicted  by  Paul  Swenn- 
son,  director  of  the  Newspaper 
Fund. 

In  an  address  before  the  Dead¬ 
line  Club,  the  New  York  City 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  journalism  society,  he 
observed: 

“As  the  era  of  managers 
spreads,  we  can  look  forw’ard  to 
more  publicly-owned  newspaper, 
magazine  and  broadcasting 
properties.  Stock  will  be  offered 
for  sale  because  the  managers 
need  fresh  capital  to  finance  the 
mechanical  revolution  in  the 
news  business.  A  revolution  of 
significance  is  already  racing 
through  the  smaller  newspaper, 
magazine  and  broadcasting 
properties.  The  new  money  for 
the  smaller  operators  is  coming 
from  private  sources,  mostly 
banks. 

Roles  Qianae 

“Other  radical  changes  are 
underway  in  the  communications 
business:  most  important  is  the 
shift  in  the  ratio  of  news,  in¬ 
formation  and  entertainment. 
The  broadcasters,  having  found 
news  profitable,  are  striving  for 
power  in  the  opinion  business; 
the  magazines,  having  lost  out 
as  entertainers,  are  writing  a 
new  definition  for  news;  and  the 
newspapers,  having  been  driven 
out  of  both  entertainment  and 
spot  news,  are  re-exploring  their 
traditional  and  constitutional 
roles  of  opinion  making  and 
public  service. 

“Tomorrow’s  newsmen  will 
have  a  different  kind  of  boss,  a 


person  who  is  a  much  better 
student  of  news  and  news  man¬ 
agement.  Include  under  news 
management  the  capacity  to  use 
computers  in  the  newsroom  as 
well  as  the  business  side.  More 
than  300  computers  have  been 
installed  or  are  on  order  for 
newspapers.” 

Moon-Bound  Reporters 

Swennson,  after  66  months  of 
work  encouraging  more  bright 
young  people  to  seek  careers  in 
journalism,  predicted  that  in  10 
years  the  M.A.  degree  will  be 
commonplace  in  journalism  and 
the  Ph.D.  will  no  longer  be  a 
newsroom  freak. 

The  speaker  predicted  that  by 
1977  the  first  reporters  will  have 
reached  the  moon  and  others 
will  be  in  training  for  expedi¬ 
tions  into  Outer  Space.  He 
called  on  educational  leaders  to 
advance  the  study  of  English  to 
improve  writing  and  communi¬ 
cations  generally. 

James  L.  Kilgallen,  78,  a  daily 
newspaper  reporter  for  60  years, 
was  awarded  a  plaque  to  mark 
his  selection  as  a  Fellow  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Big  Stories 

Kilgallen  recalled  a  few  of 
the  stories  he  covered,  including 
the  Lindbergh  kidnapping,  Mc¬ 
Carthy  hearings,  Hindenberg 
Zeppelin  crash.  Black  Sox  trial, 
Hall-Mills  and  Snyder-Gray 
murder  trials,  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  massacre.  He  reminisced 
about  interviewing  John  D. 
Rockefeller  on  the  golf  course, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  A1  Capone, 
and  other  headline  personalities. 

The  famous  Hearst  reporter 
said  the  1920’3  were  the  most 
colorful  news  years.  He  named 
as  great  reporters  of  that  era 
Damon  Runyon,  Gene  Fowler, 
Irving  S.  Cobb,  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler,  Frank  Ward  O’Malley,  Paul 
Gallico,  Quentin  Reynolds,  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Hill,  Meyer  Berger, 
Nunnally  Johnson,  Russell  Por¬ 
ter,  Martin  Greene,  John  O’Don¬ 
nell  and  others. 
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Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

. . .  that’s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
76%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 


By  Roy  H.  Coppered 


MORNING 


EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


National  Roproaantativoa:  Croamor,  Woodward,  O'Mara  4  Ormaboa 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Lot  Anfoles.  Chicafo.  Dalroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 


Palinilaps  and  NOIZIONS 


I  don’t  know  w’hen  an  Editorial  Workshop  column  has 
prompted  as  much  response  as  the  one  on  palindromes 
did  (No.  314,  in  E&P  of  last  Dec.  31).  A  palindrome,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  came  in  late,  is  a  word  or  phrase 
that  reads  the  same  backward  as  forward  —  like  NOON. 
The  previous  column  described  a  fruitless  nationwide 
quest  to  discover  a  one-word  term  for  a  palindrome  that 
also  reads  the  same  upside  down  —  like,  again,  NOON. 

Here  we  go,  out  of  the  mailbag  into  the  fire: 

Hubbard  Keavy,  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  who  figrured  in  the  original  search, 
speculates  that  perhaps  in  Greek  palindrome  is  itself  a 
palindrome  (it  isn’t),  but  thinks  the  English  word  for  it 
ought  at  least  to  be  one  and  he  suggests  palinilap. 

“But  back  to  the  original  subject,”  he  continues,  “i.e., 
a  word  that  names  an  upside-down  palinilap.  Obviously 
it  has  to  be  readable  by  those  oddballs  among  us  who 
stand  on  their  heads  as  well  as  to  those  characters  who 
do  not. 

“I’ve  played  around  with  all  the  letters  that  look  the 
same  upside  down  (including  those  I  once  forgot)  and 
the  only  combination  that  looks  as  if  it  could  have  come 
from  the  Greek  is  SOXOS. 

“We  could  use  all  the  letters  that  read  the  same 
upside  down  —  and  backwards  —  but  they  present 
an  almost  impossible  word  that  even  I  can’t  spell: 
CHEXIOSZSOIXEHC.  So  to  hell  with  that  one!” 

Yes,  but  Hub,  it  looks  very  Greek,  not  to  say  Aztec, 
w  *  w 

Paul  Sargent  Clark,  an  editor  with  McGraw-Hill, 
nominates  NOIZION  as  the  name  for  inverted  palin¬ 
dromes.  It  has  the  advantage,  like  SOXOS,  of  being 
itself  a  NOIZION.  “It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  many 
NOIZIONs  won’t  work  except  in  caps,”  he  adds.  Zoonooz, 
as  it  appeared  in  your  column,  came  out  inverted  as 
zoouooZ,  which  just  won’t  do.”  OK,  make  that  ZOONOOZ. 

An  intriguing  comment  came  from  Frank  DeWitt  of 
Friden,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  who  enclosed  a  strip  of 
typesetting  tape  that  contains  the  code  for  RISE  SIR. 
When  it  is  turned  over  it  produces  the  same  message, 
SIR  RISE.  RISE  SIR  is  a  palindrome  to  start  with. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Sisk,  managing  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune,  the  perpetrator  of  the  original  search,  sent 
along  a  copy  of  Matt  Weinstock’s  column  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  containing  some  palindromes  we  have 
mentioned  here  and  also  “Was  it  a  cat  I  saw?”;  the  first 
man,  introducing  himself  to  Eve;  “Madam,  I’m  Adam”; 
the  name  of  the  professor  and  ex-Bircher,  Revilo  P. 
Oliver,  and  the  word  reviver. 

Frank  S.  Gilbreth,  assistant  publisher  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Evening  Post  and  the  News  and  Courier,  called  my 
attention  to’  the  fact  that  Ashley  Cooper  invited  his 
readers  to  submit  SOXOSes  or  NOIZIONs  in  his  column 
in  those  newspapers. 

Hilbert  Elson,  managing  editor  of  The  Advance,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  offers  as  a  SOXOS  or  NOIZION  this  notice  posted  at 
a  pool:  NOW  NO  SWIMS  ON  MON.  But  the  greatest 
palindrome  of  all,  he  says,  was  James  Thurber’s  “A  man, 
a  plan,  a  canal  —  Panama!” 
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Available  light 
photography 
where  there's  no 
available  light 

(or  practically  none.) 


fitTf  .iri‘  tour  nuu  hi.i-ti-spoed.  hl^h-roso- 
lution,  .lutonnitic  Nikkor  lensc's  uith  which  tc» 
turn  impossihlf  lighting  Mtujtions  into  pic¬ 
ture  opportunities.  ,\nd  in  the  iiTost  wideK 
usc'd  toial  Ic-ngths  too:  ?imm  tJ,  ■))  mm  tl  ’ 
Hrmm  1 1.8  and  LSimm  t2.8. 

Nou  mac  have  hardly  enough  light  to  see 
h\  hut  these  new  lenses  will  delicer  results 
with  astonishing  picture  ciualitv.  Tr\  them  tor 
acailal)le  light  with  color  and  tor  action  shot 


Also  tr\  them  in  normal  light  at  normal  aper- 
tmes.  N(,u  II  he  ama/ed  at  their  periormame 
under  all  c  onditions 

These  new  Sikkor  lenses  add  much  to  the 
capabilities  oi  the  \,kon  sv>tem  Thee  are 
designed  tor  use  with  \ikon.  F  and  \ikkormat 
cameras.  And  they  all  couple  to  the  Nikon 
I  hotomic  and  Nikkormat  FT  metc-.^  scstenw. 
Vou  can  see  these  lenses  at  courNikon  dealer 
V\rite  tor  complete  details 

S:K0S  ISC  C.  S  V  ,IS33  S.S.d.n  o,  PWC3p„c.,  Ina.lnes  Inc.  an  On.da  Cn.lophn.o  Ud  .  MonPea,  PQ 


Tatarian  Asks  Pentagon 
To  Clarify  News  Policy 


Eugene,  Ore. 

Roper  Tatarian,  editor  of 
United  Press  International,  said 
here  Feb.  17  that  Congress 
should  clarify  whether  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  seeks  control  of  all  news 
to  servicemen  and  their  depen<l- 
ents  overseas. 

“To  the  extent  that  independ¬ 
ent  altematives  are  available, 
Americans  in  the  Armed  Forces 
should  not  have  their  news 
ladled  out  solely  from  a  brass 
spoon,”  Tatarian  said. 

He  addressed  the  Oregon 
Press  Conference  as  guest 
speaker  for  the  Allen  Memorial 
Lecture  which  honors  Eric  W. 
Allen,  former  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  Journalism 
School. 

Tatarian  mentionetl  the  new 
Armed  Forces  news  bureau 
which  operates  under  centralized 
control  of  the  Pentagon.  The 
bureau  is  the  outgrowth  of  vari¬ 
ous  consolidations  and  mergers 
'of  military  radio,  television  and 
press  sendees.  On  Jan.  1  it  put 
into  operation  an  expande<l  pro¬ 
gram  for  overseas  radio  and 


television  stations  and  militarj’ 
publications. 

“So  long  as  the  Armed  Forces 
news  bureau  functioned  as  a 
supplementary  source  of  news,” 
Tatarian  said,  “it  was  immune 
to  suspicions  of  getting  into  the 
news  business. 

“But  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
government  departments  to  ex¬ 
pand.  And  in  its  process  of  ex¬ 
pansion  the  Armed  Forces  news 
bureau  has  led  many  people  to 
wonder  if  its  goal  is  to  become 
the  exclusive  supplier  of  news 
to  the  1.8  million  Americans 
stationed  overseas-  That  would 
indeed  be  a  good-sized  captive 
audience.” 

The  Pentagon  has  announced 
it  was  abandoning  a  plan  to 
merge  the  New  York  office  of 
Stara  ami  Stripes,  servicemen’s 
newspaper,  with  its  Arme<l 
Forces  news  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Subtle  Pressures 

Tatarian  declared  he  was  not 
saying  the  purpose  of  the 


f  NOW  I  HAVE  % 
I  MY  OWN  E&P  I 
\  SUBSCRIPTION  / 
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^  I  YOU’RE  NO 
DUMMY! 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenu*.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher; 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 
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□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


Armed  Forces  news  bureau  was 
to  manipulate  the  news.  But,  he 
said,  the  more  complete  its  con¬ 
trol  of  the  news  pipeline,  then 
the  greater  the  danger  from 
centralization,  subtle  pressures 
and  private  fears  or  ambitions. 

“Let  a  general  or  an  under¬ 
secretary  or  a  congressman 
make  known  his  displeasure  be¬ 
cause  this  or  that  was  sent, 
wasn’t  sent,  or  sent  the  way  it 
w'as,”  he  said.  “And  you  can  be 
sure  the  lesson  w’ill  not  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

'End  of  News’ 

“And  before  long  the  news 
will  be  so  premasticated  and  so 
predigested  that  no  one  will  ever 
get  his  knuckles  rapped — and  it 
won’t  really  be  news  anymore.” 
• 

Illinois  Judge 
Prohibits  Writing 
Prior  To  Trial 

Morris,  Ill. 

Chief  Circuit  Judge  Howard 
C.  Ryan,  in  the  midst  of  argu¬ 
ments  on  pre-trial  motions, 
called  newsmen  to  the  bench  and 
said: 

“I  am  going  to  request — no,  I 
am  making  this  an  order.  The 
writing  and  characterizing  of 
any  testimony  or  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  prior  to  the  jury  trial  is 
prohibited.” 

Thus  did  Judge  Ryan  impose 
on  newsmen  covering  a  trial  in 
his  court  restrictions  similar  to 
those  laid  down  by  Judge  Herb¬ 
ert  C.  Paschen  in  the  Richard 
Speck  murder  trial  in  Peoria, 
111.  (E&P,  Feb.  25). 

Kesiriclion  Limited 

Judge  Ryan  made  his  order 
part  of  the  court  record  but  said 
later  it  applies  only  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  case.  On  trial  are  three 
Chicago  area  residents  charged 
with  attempting  a  burglary  of  a 
jewelry  store. 


STOLE 
MY  IDEA!' 

It  can’t  happen  to  you  T 
but  it  can.  And  the 
VlcS[B^Vloss  in  money  and  prea- 
tige  can  be  tremendous 
UNLESS  you  have 
Employers  Special  Ex- 
cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
irou  asree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli- 
cation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  acainst  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  placiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
eopyricht  violation.  Rates  are  surpris- 
incly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 


Court  Reduces 
Punitive  Awards 

Spokank 

Cowles  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Spokesman^ 
Review,  was  granted  a  new  trial 
(Feb.  28)  of  a  case  in  which  16 
present  and  former  members  of 
the  Spokane  police  and  fire  de¬ 
partments  had  been  awarded 
damages  of  $13,000  each  by  a 
jury. 

Should  the  plaintiffs  decide  to 
accept  damages  of  $2,500  each. 
Judge  Donald  Gaines  held  that 
this  could  be  done  without  a  new 
trial. 

Judge  Gaines  said  he  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  sums  in  excess  of 
$2,500  in  each  verdict  are  puni¬ 
tive  and  dictated  by  passion  and 
prejudice. 

Judge  Gaines  affirmed  a  prior 
ruling  in  the  trial  that  it  was 
properly  a  jury  question  to  de¬ 
cide  w’hether  any  duty  to  check 
the  truth  of  a  sworn  statement 
rested  upon  a  newspaper  before 
publishing  material  it  contained. 

“In  short,”  he  said  in  his 
opinion,  “I  have  concluded  that 
a  high  regard  for  the  writers  of 
complaints  and  affidavits  does 
not  as  a  matter  of  law  preclude 
the  issue  of  recklessness.” 

The  case  was  one  of  two 
brought  by  the  policemen  and 
firemen  named  in  a  news  story 
appearing  in  the  Spokesman- 
Review  on  Oct.  24,  1965.  The 
publishing  company  was  first 
sued  by  six  city  firemen  erron¬ 
eously  named  in  a  complaint. 
That  case  resulted  in  a  verdict 
for  the  publishing  company. 

• 

$5,0()0  Prize  PostefI 
For  Drama  Criticism 

Galesburg,  III. 

Knox  College  has  announced 
the  establishment  of  an  annual 
prize  of  $5,000  to  a  critic  in  the 
fine  arts.  The  first  such  prize  will 
be  given  in  1968  to  a  drama 
I  critic. 

1  The  award  has  lieen  named 
I  the  Elsie  0.  and  Philip  D.  Sang 
Prize  for  Critics  of  the  Fine 
,  Arts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sang,  who 
live  in  River  Forest,  Ill.,  have 
been  benefactors  of  Knox  Col¬ 
lege.  Mr.  Sang  is  president  of 
the  Goldenrod  Ice  Cream  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Sharvy  G.  Umbeck,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Knox  College,  announced 
that  the  Sang  Prize  “will  be 
given  annually  to  a  critic  in  the 
field  of  the  arts  whose  writings 
in  an  American  newspaper  or 
magazine  are  judged  by  certain 
'  artists  to  be  the  best  of  their 
kind  in  a  particular  field.” 


21  West  lOth.  Kansas  City.  Ifo.  64106 

Yvrfc.  til  John:  8m  PrmBctoco,  SO  MonteonMfY 
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E.  J.  (Ed)  Smith 


D.  C.  (Don)  Patwell 


J.  W.  (Wally)  Wood,  Jr. 


T.  R.  (Ray)  Sturm 


Wbod  Flong 
territory 


I  lli^lilv  Skilled  K<‘|»res<Milalive! 
I  I  OiiLslaiidin^  Prodiu'ts 
.">6  ^<*ars  of  Wootl  Flong  Service 
7  I  (jloo<l  Reasons  I 


From  the  Gulf  States  on  up  through  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
west  to  the  Rockies,  to  the  Canadian  border  and  Great  Lakes, 
Wood  Flong  customers  are  served  by  competent  eraftsmen  . . . 
Wood  Flong  Representatives.  And— they’re  proud  to  offer 
the  finest  products  that  painstaking  research  and  development, 
plus  56  years  of  effort  and  countless  thousands  of  dollars, 
can  produce.  To  sample  Wood  Flong  products  and  service 
drop  us  a  line  today  ...  no  obligation. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


Now  York  Offico:  681  FiHh  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-2960 


SERVIMO  THE  GRAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1SI1 


r  "So.  Vou  wnie 
headlines-®®  sure 
set  them  right 
"  fOTOTVPE* 
L  CONIPOSITOR’- 


the  belief  that  although  y 
Nary’s  office  has  no  direct  co 
trol  over  them,  he  may  refuse 
issue  warrants  when  they  j 
St.  Louis  tacked  the  prosecutor’s  policy,  he  said,  “If  a  man  confesses,  quest  him  to  do  so  unless  tb 
Officials  in  a  number  of  the  85  An  editorial  in  the  Globe-Demo-  we’ll  tell  you  he  confessed.”  co-operate  with  him.  Othe 
police  departments  in  St  Louis  erat  said:  Milton  Vogel,  chief  of  the  charged  that  McNary — ^whoto 

County  have  asserted  that  they  “The  duty  of  a  county  prose-  Florissant  police  department,  office  Jan.  1 — was  inexperieno 
will  not  support  the  new  guide-  cutor  is  to  prosecute  lawbreakers  said,  “Until  the  media  show  that  in  dealing  with  the  press, 

lines  for  press  censorship  that  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  they  won’t  co-operate  with  me.  Reporters  who  cover  St.  Lou 

were  announced  recently  by  “He  is  not  a  public  censor.  He  I  plan  to  co-operate  with  them  county,  a  497-square-mile  sn 

Prosecuting  Attorney  Gene  Me-  is  not  the  arbiter  of  police  con-  and  continue  to  handle  release  urban  area  that  rings  St.  Log 

Nary.  duct.  And  he  most  certainly  can-  of  news  information  as  before.”  on  three  sides  and  has  a  popul 

McNary,  a  Republican  elected  not  repeal  state  laws  that  say  ai  •  »  850,000,  have  intensifi* 

last  November,  told  police  offi-  all  state,  county  and  municipal  Alternative  their  efforts  to  get  news  fro 

cials  his  office  would  withhold  records  are  public.”  On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  few  departments  that  h»i 

information  about  whether  a  The  actions  of  the  press  in  the  Police  Chief  James  Damos  of  subscribed  to  McNary’s  policie 
defendant  did  or  did  not  admit  past  were  strongly  defended  by  University  City  said  his  depart-  The  first  case  to  involve  tl 
»  crime,  about  a  defendant’s  a  number  of  area  police  chiefs,  ment  would  immediately  insti-  S&S  rul®  was  in  University  CSi 

police  record  and  about  physical  “We  have  never  lost  a  case  tute  McNary’s  guidelines  be-  where  a  housewife  was  stabbe 

evidence  in  a  case.  because  of  the  press,”  said  Chief  cause  “we  are  in  effect  a  client  in  her  home.  The  woman 

•  I  All  i<  Peter  Giacopelli  of  suburban  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  brother  was  arrested  at  th 

I  ona  c  Brentwood.  “If  they  prove  to  me  have  no  alternative  but  to  follow  scene,  charged  in  a  warrant  wit 

The  local  press  and  a  number  that  this  does  hurt.  I’ll  have  to  his  instructions.”  assault  with  intent  to  kill  ai 

of  police  chiefs  immediately  at-  go  along,  I  guess.”  Until  then.  Several  police  chiefs  express  placed  in  the  psychiatric  war 


Police  Chiefs  Won’t  Apply  ‘Guidelines’ 


$1  Payment  Settles 
Political  Libel  Suit 

Glasgow,  Ky.' 
Four  years  ago,  Louie  R 
Nunn,  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  sued  the 
Glasgow  Daily  Times  and  others 
for  $1.5  million  because  of  « 
editorial.  Settlement  of  the  smt 
with  the  payment  of  $1  was  d* 
closed  recently. 

Carroll  B.  Knicely,  former 
editor  of  the  Times  and  one  ot 
the  defendants,  said,  “the  suit 
had  worn  itself  out.”  The  com¬ 
plaints  naming  Fred  Troutoam 
managing  editor  of  the  Tiroea 
and  the  Louisville  Times  and 
Courier-Journal  had  been  dm- 
C31S)  477>a700  ■  loissed  earlier. 
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With  a  FOTOTYPE  COMPOSITOR,  anyone  in  your  office  can  set  sharp, 
eye-catching  headlines  and  display  copy,  from  10  to  90  point,  in  minutes. 
(This  ad  was  set  completely  on  a  Fototype  Compositor.) 

Each  rotary  tray  has  100  slots  and  holds  a  complete  type  face  with 
each  character  on  a  35  m.m.  slide  . . .  leaving  23  extra  slots  for  special 
characters.  Truly  the  ultimate  in  photo-composition  equipment. 

Get  more  facts  about  our  trial/rental  plan.  Phone,  write  or  wire: 


A  WORD  ABOUT  A  WORD 

YOU  WILL  SOON  FIND  IN  EVERY  DICTIONARY 


The  word  is  LP-gas. 

It  means  many  things  to  many  people. 

To  housewives  LP-gas  means  modern  comfort  and 
convenience.  It  heats  homes,  cooks  food,  heats  water, 
dries  clothes. 

To  industry  executives,  LP-gas  is  a  vital  source  of 
energy  for  running  fork  lift  trucks,  cutting  metals 
and  powering  generators. 

To  farmers  and  ranchers,  LP-gas  provides  power 
for  tractors  and  trucks,  and  heat  for  crop  dryers 
and  brooders. 

To  civic-minded  bus  companies,  LP-gas  is  not  only 
an  efficient  fuel,  but  also  helps  to  reduce  air  pollu¬ 
tion  in  cities.  Clean  burning  and  odorless,  LP-gas 


leaves  no  noxious  fumes  to  contaminate  the  air. 
Over  1600  buses  in  Chicago  use  LP-gas. 

If  you,  as  a  newspaperman,  want  to  know  more 
about  LP-gas  and  how  it  can  help  solve  your  city’s 
air  pollution  problem,  write  us  for  a  complete 
“LP-gas  Press  Portfolio.’’ 

What  exactly  is  LP-gas?  It  is  liquefied  petroleum  gasy 
a  gas  compressed  into  a  liquid  for  easy  transporta¬ 
tion  and  storage.  It  goes  by  many  names . . .  propane, 
butane,  or  bottled  gas... but  they’re  all  LP-gas. 
You’ll  find  LP-gas  wherever  there  is  a  need  for  heat 
and  power. 

In  fact,  of  America’s  great  sources  of  energy  only 
LP-gas  serves  people  in  so  many  ways. 


NATIONAL  Sdluting  hP-GAS 
:  LP-GAS  ONE  OF  AMERICAS 

MONTH  GREAT  SOURCES  OF  ENERGY 
FOR  HEAT  AND  POWER 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL  .  79  W.  M'^nroe  St.,  Chicago,  lUinoit  60603  •  Phone  312  372-5484 


1 966  "Picture  of  the  Year"  Awards  Say: 

"Best  Newspaper  Use  of  Photographs" 

Uje  €cittrier-3f0ttrttal 

"Best  Picture  Editing" 

Wtft  ffiourier-Sournal  &  Times 

Maoaziive 


For  the  third  time  in  the  past  four  years.  The  Courier-Journal  has  been  named  first  in  the 
United  States  for  best  newspaper  use  of  photographs.  (Last  year  The  Courier- Journal 
placed  second.)  Also,  the  staff  of  The  Courier-Journal  and  Times  Magazine  under  Sunday 
editor  Geoffrey  Vincent  was  named  best  in  the  nation  for  picture  editing  during  1966. 

The  awards  were  presented  by  the  "Pictures  of  the  Year"  competition  which  is  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  and  World  Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Service.  More  than  8,000  entries 
from  newspapers,  magazines  and  individual  photographers  throughout  the  country  were 
considered  in  this  year's  24th  annual  competition. 

The  picture  editors  award  for  The  Courier-Journal  and  Times  Sunday  Magazine  came 
in  a  category  open  to  every  general  interest  magazine  and  newspaper  magazine  in  the 
country.  Last  year  National  Geographic  captured  this  coveted  award.  Many  of  the  Mag- 
zine's  photos  were  by  staffer  Bill  Strode  who  was  Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year 
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'VlAfiAZIlvIi' 


VIETNAM 
CLOSE  UP 


Pacesetter  Kauai  King  ins  Derby 


for  1965,  a  photographic  honor  comparable  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  He  received  the  third 
place  award  this  year  in  the  competition's  special  Vietnam  photo  category. 


Since  1963,  The  Courier-Journal,  The  Louisville  Times  and  members  of  their  photo  staff 
have  received  18  national  awards  in  the  "Picture  of  the  Year"  competition.  This  includes 
two  firsts  and  two  seconds  for  picture  editing,  Strode's  "Photographer  of  the  Year,"  plus 
three  firsts,  two  seconds  and  a  third  for  best  newspaper  use  of  photographs. 


We  are  justly  proud  of  this  recognition  accorded  our  20-man  photographic  staff  and  the 
editors  and  artists  who  effectively  display  their  work.  But  we  are  even  more  proud  of  this 
indication  that  we  are  on  the  right  track  toward  achieving  our  goal — to  publish  the  best 
newspapers  possible. 


The  Louisville  Times 
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news-people 


Aileen  Ryan  Retires ; 

C.  Rowlands  Named 

Milwaukee 

Miss  Aileen  Ryan,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
for  42  years  and  a  member  of 
the  Journal  staff  since  1920, 
retired  from  her  first  and  only 
job  Feb.  24. 

Hired  one  summer  when  she 
was  a  freshman  at  Marquette 
University,  she  stayed  on  to 
pioneer  in  women’s  journalism 
and  to  become  nationally  known 
in  newspaper  circles  as  well  as 
the  fashion,  foods  and  home 
furnishings  industries. 

She  was  the  first  out-of-town 
newspaper  reporter  to  cover  the 
New  York  fashion  market  in 
1931.  “Newspapers  don’t  come 
here.  Magazines  do,’’  she  was 
told.  But  she  persisted,  gained 
admission  to  manufacturer’s 
showrooms,  took  an  assistant 
and  photographer  along,  pio¬ 
neered  in  newspaper  fashion 
photography  in  color,  and  later 
permitted  fashion  editors  from 
other  newspapers  to  join  her  in 
a  team  effort  to  buy  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  photographs. 

She  built  what  was  a  minor 

WHAT  IS  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT 
FEATURE  OF  A 
GOOO 

CLASSIFIEO  RATE 
STRUCTURE? 

Users  of  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service  get 
authoritative  answers  to 
questions  like  this. 

Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
&  Sons  Inc. 

P.  0.  BIX  225  Lafaytttc,  InS. 

Serving  Mwtpoptr  CIotsMed 
AdirtrtiMing  tine*  IP27 


Clarice  Rowlandt 


job  with  two  or  three  columns 
a  day  to  a  full  women’s  and 
society  department  with  a  staff 
of  15  writers,  filling  about  nine 
columns  daily,  10  to  24  pages  in 
a  Wednesday  section,  12  to  22 
pages  in  a  Thursday  section  and 
16  to  32  pages  in  a  Sunday  sec¬ 
tion.  Her  spring  and  fall  fashion 
sections  have  often  run  to  52 
pages. 

Miss  Ryan  will  be  succeeded 
by  Mrs.  Clarice  Rowlands 
Nevada,  51,  who  writes  under 
her  maiden  name,  Clarice  Row¬ 
lands.  She  joined  the  Journal  in 
1944  and  has  been  assistant 
women’s  editor  since  1961. 

Other  appointments  announced 
by  Joseph  W.  Shoquist,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  are:  Miss  Marilyn 
Gardner,  assistant  women’s  edi¬ 
tor;  Mrs.  Constance  Daniell, 
society  editor. 

• 

Rev.  Ben  Haden,  a  former 
general  manager  of  the  Kings¬ 
port  (Tenn.)  Times-News,  is 
now  the  speaker  for  the  Bible 
Study  Hour  on  radio. 


Richard  N.  Hammell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Florence  (Ala.) 
Times  and  Tri-Cities  Daily — 
appointed  to  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  Authority. 
*  «  « 

Tommy  Kleveland  —  from 
City  Hall  beat  to  daily  column¬ 
ist  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press.  Bill  Sluis 
— from  police  to  City  Hall. 

*  *  * 

David  J.  Heffernan,  state 
editor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner  before  he 
went  to  the  Air  Force  Academy 
office  of  information — now  chief, 
Public  Information  Division,  Hq 
Army  Air  Defense  Command, 
Colorado  Springs. 

*  *  * 

James  C.  Boyle,  a  former 
makeup  editor  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News — now  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  Ronson  Cor¬ 
poration. 

*  *  * 

S.  Dave  Alexander — pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle.  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Lamb — now  assistant  city 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Sann — to  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  from  the 
New  York  Post. 

«  *  * 

Robert  Welch,  bureau  chief 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette — retired.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Joseph  C.  Capillo, 
formerly  a  reporter. 

•  *  * 

Lois  Kania — appointed  con¬ 
troller  and  Anthony  Van  Ess — 
appointed  assistant  controller, 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  H.  Armstrong,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  Chicago 
Tribune — elected  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation. 


Drug  Addict  Series 
Wins  State  Award 

A  Long  Island  Press  series  on 
“Young  Addicts”  has  received  a 
Public  Service  Award  from  the 
Medical  Society  of  New  York 
and  the  Health  Conference  Inc, 
The  stories,  written  by  Leonard 
Victor,  were  published  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1966. 

Empire  State  Awards  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  medical  reporting 
were  voted  to  Mitchell  Thomaj 
and  Marilyn  Berger  of  Newaday, 
Long  Island  daily,  for  a  series 
on  mental  health.  Lorraine 
Dusky  of  the  Knickerbocker 
News,  Albany,  won  second  prize. 

• 

Hasso  Hering — to  the  Ash¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Daily  Tidings,  from 
the  Van  Nuys  (Cal.)  News. 

*  e  0 

Robert  J.  Leeney,  executive 
editor.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Newspapers — elected  to  Imard  of 
directors.  Greater  New  Haven 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

William  D.  Clark— to  nevre 
staff,  the  Inquirer,  weekly 
serving  South  and  East  Wind¬ 
sor,  Conn.  He  retired  as  Connec¬ 
ticut  news  manager,  UPI,  three 
years  ago. 

«  •  * 

Milan  Stitt,  a  former  drama 
critic,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press — to  director,  special  proj¬ 
ects,  American  Shakespeare 
Festival  Theatre,  Stratford, 
Conn. 

*  *  * 

John  E.  Cooney,  Bwh 
County  (Pa.)  Courier-Times— 
elected  president  of  the  Bucks 
County  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Simmons  —  appointed 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

*  0  * 

Ralph  Martin,  sports  writer 
for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knieker- 

bocker  News  —  promoted  to  * 

sports  editor,  succeeding  Robert 
McNamara,  resigned. 

«  *  * 

Charles  J.  Kerbar,  formerly 
with  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.) 
Express — joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News.  Arthur  W.  Pebby, 
formerly  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record — to  the  copydesk  staff  of 
the  Knickerbocker  News. 

0  0  0 

William  Schell  Jr.,  city  ei- 
tor,  Madera  (Calif.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une — to  county  editor  at  the 
Merced  Sun-Star. 


Provocative  .  . .  Written  With  Conviction 

PAUL  HARVEY  NEWS 


Paul  Harvey,  popular  columnist,  lecturer,  and  news  analyst,  continues 
to  take  bold  and  courageous  strides  in  his  crusade  to  preserve  freedom, 
uncover  corruption,  and  reaffirm  the  basic  human  values. 

His  three-times-per-week  commentary  is  often  called  “the 
column  all  America  reads." 

A  look  at  current  samples  of  Paul  Harvey’s  column  will  be  convincing 
proof  of  its  widespread  appeal  to  readers  and  to  editors  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  list  of  leading  newspapers. 

Write  Wire  fheee  Collecf 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

AtKIIated  with  Lot  Aegelet  Timet  Syodleote 
Tines  Mirror  Square,  Los  Aegeles,  Calif.  V0053  (213  )  625-2311 
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in  the  news 


Robert  R.  Schwarz — named 
managinpT  editor  of  the  five 
newspapers  owned  by  the  Dea 
Plaines  (Ill.)  Publishing  Co. 

«  *  * 

Murray  Forsvall — to  auto¬ 
motive  editor,  Dallas  (Tex.) 

Times  Herald,  from  sports 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Dyer,  former  sports-  ^ 

writer,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-  jj 

Union — to  general  assignment  M 

reporter  for  the  Long  Island  m||||||||m|||  J| 

Press,  Jamaica,^ N.^Y.  BARRIE  SWICKER.  education  re- 

BEN  BerENTSON,  onetime  Chi-  Toronto  Slob,  and 

—  J  ,  Mail,  IS  making  a  habit  of  collect* 

cago  Tribune  ad  salesman  awards  for  his  stories.  He  has 

named  corporate  anairs  vice-  already  won  two  major  prizes  in 
president  for  WGN  Continental  Canadian  competition. 

Broadcasting  Company,  Chicago. 

♦  •  •  E.  M.  Johannes,  Washington 

Nick  Peters — promoted  to  (D,  C.)  Daily  News  comptroller 

sports  editor,  Berkeley  (Calif.)  — retiring  after  45  years  with 
Daily  Gazette,  succeeding  Jim  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
Scott,  who  resigned  to  free  *  •  • 

lance.  John  Dobbertin,  formerly 

•  •  *  with  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 

William  H.  Danneberg  Jr.,  Gazette  and  the  Beirut  (Leban- 

feature  writer,  Allentown  (Pa.)  on)  Daily  Star — joined  the  pr 
Sunday  Call-Chronicle  —  ap-  staff  of  Johnson  Motors,  Wau- 
pointed  publications  and  infor-  kegan.  Ill. 
mation  manager,  Pennsylvania  ♦  •  • 

Department  of  Internal  Affairs  Richard  J.  V.  Johnson,  re¬ 
st  $9,923  per  year.  search  and  promotion  director 

*  ♦  •  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 

Robert  Mchugh,  Columbia  — named  administrative  assist- 

Record  managing  editor — elected  ant  to  Frank  Warren,  president 
president.  South  Carolina  Asso-  of  the  Chronicle, 
dated  Press  News  Council.  *  •  • 

•  *  *  Charles  E.  Noland,  UPI 

Ralph  J.  Berens,  New  York  regional  executive  for  Florida — 

Times  staffer — named  managing  joined  the  Tampa  office  of  Mer- 
editor.  Finance  magazine.  rill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 

•  ♦  •  Smith  brokerage. 

Bob  McClure,  reporter,  Gary  ♦  ♦  e 

(Ind.)  Post-Tribune — received  Eileen  Foley,  feature  writer 
crime  prevention  award  from  the  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin — 
Exchange  Club  for  stories  ex-  joining  Rick  Trow  Productions 
posing  crime  and  official  corrup-  as  writer-producer  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  tional  and  industrial  films. 

.  *  e  «  «  « 

Richard  R.  Lippincott — to  David  Jewell — left  Philadel- 
copy  desk  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  phia  Inquirer  to  join  the  Wash- 

Post-Tribune,  from  University  ington  Post. 

of  Chicago  pr  staff.  Joseph  P.  - 

Hopkins — to  reporter  from 

Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun. 

Tj  r>  *  g  Editorial  F 

Paul  Gapp,  former  feature 

editor,  Chicago  Daily  News — ^to 
account  executive  with  Dale  m  ^ 

O’Brien  &  Co.,  Chicago  pr  firm.  M 

♦  *  *  * 

Cal  Olson,  photo  chief  of  the 
Fargo  (N,  D.)  Forum — pro-  was  added  in 

moted  to  special  projects  editor,  every  Tuesday 
a  new  position.  editorial  write 

„  ♦  *  ♦  periodical  lite 

SiMPSON-to  Associ-  of  business  an. 
ated  Press  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
from  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  ^735  k  street  t. 

Record.  Ned  Moore — transferred 
to  AP’s  Trenton,  N.  J.  bureau 
from  the  World  Services  desk.  _ 
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Press  Club  Honors 
Cillis  Purcell  of  CP 

Ottawa 

The  National  Press  Club  of 
Canada  presented  its  1967 
“award  for  excellence”  to  Gillis 
Purcell  of  Toronto,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Canadian  Press. 

The  award,  an  illuminated 
scroll  and  an  engraved  pewter 
mug,  was  presented  at  the  club’s 
annual  dinner  and  ball  attended 
by  more  than  650  persons. 

C.  W.  E.  MacPherson,  club 
president,  spoke  of  Purcell’s 
work  in  organizing  CP  in 
growth  and  in  international 
press  affairs. 

Born  at  Brandon,  Man.,  in 
1904,  Purcell  joined  CP,  the 
national  news  co-operative,  at 
Winnipeg  in  1928.  He  covered 
assignments  that  took  him  from 
the  sub-Arctic  to  California. 

After  experience  at  Ottawa 
in  1929,  he  was  named  general 
news  editor  at  Toronto  in  1932. 

He  went  to  Britain  as  CP  war 
correspondent  with  the  1st 
Canadian  Division  in  1939.  He 
joined  the  1st  Canadian  Corps 
in  Britain  in  1940  as  its  public 
relations  officer,  lost  a  leg  in  an 
air-land  maneuvers  accident  and 
returned  to  CP  in  1942.  He  was 
appointed  general  manager  in 
1945. 

• 

Larry  J.  Murphy — appointed 
public  information  officer  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare. 

«  *  * 

Walter  J.  Baker,  a  former 
publisher  of  the  Fredonia 
(N.  Y.)  Censor — named  execu¬ 
tive  deputy  to  New  York  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  at  $23,000  a  year. 


Newell  N.  Jones,  editorial 
page  editor.  Son  Diego  (Cal.) 
Tribune — retired. 

*  «  « 

Lewis  A.  Rhyner,  chief  copy 
editor,  San  Bernardino  (Cal.) 
Sun-Telegram — promoted  to  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor,  succeeding 
Jefferson  D.  Yohn,  who  joined 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

*  «  * 

John  Watkins — to  sports  edi¬ 
tor  from  reporter,  Indio  (Cal.) 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Eric  Sanderson — to  editor. 
Lions  Gate  Times,  West  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  from  the  Financial 
Record,  Vancouver.  He  succeeds 
Louise  Spratley,  who  joined 
Canadian  Abroad,  a  new  weekly 
on  travel. 

«  «  « 

William  E.  Harris,  formerly 
with  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
and  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican — named  market  research 
manager  in  chemical  division  of 
General  Electric  Co.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

*  *  * 

Victoria  Walmas — resigned 
from  Sunday  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  to  join  pr  staff 
of  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Kateri  Kosmicki,  onetime  El¬ 
mira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette 

staffer,  succeeds  her. 

«  «  « 

Neal  Brogdon,  former  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  staffer — 
joined  ad/pr  firm  of  Liller  Neal 
Battle  &  Lindsey,  as  a  copy¬ 
writer. 

*  « 

Bob  Scully,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  Henryetta  (Okla.)  Free- 
Lance — to  manager,  Okema 
Leader  and  Weleetka  American. 


Jack  Seebeck,  who  recently  Kenneth  Clark,  onetime  edi- 
sold  the  Ocean  Springs  (Miss.)  torial  writer  for  the  Charlotte 


Record — named  managing  editor 
of  the  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Com¬ 
monwealth. 


Editorial  Research  Reports 

A  NEW  ELEMENT 

was  added  in  January.  It  is  an  Article  Service,  published 
every  Tuesday,  which  provides  a  time-saving  way  for  an 
editorial  writer  to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  authoritative 
periodical  literature  in  the  fields  of  foreign  affairs  and 
of  business  and  economics. 


1735  K  street,  N.W.,  Washingtee,  D.  C.  20006 


202.276-6800 


(N.  C.)  Observer — to  public 
relations  director.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  National  Bank. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  [ast42nd  St  Ne^  YorK17  N  Y 


SYNDICATES 

^Working  Wife* 
In  Gag  Panel 

Wry  and  amusing  incidents 
I  that  come  into  the  home  by 
I  reason  of  a  wife  having  an  out¬ 
side  job  are  reported  in  a  gag 
cartoon  panel  for  newspapers. 

The  cartoon;  “Mrs.  Bee:  The 
Working  Wife.” 

The  cartoonist:  Howard 
Boughner. 

The  format:  Daily  one-column 
))anel  less  than  three  inches 
deep. 

The  release:  April  10. 

The  distributor:  Allied  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  Citizens  Build¬ 
ing,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wife  Works 

The  author-artist,  Howard 
Boughner,  whose  wife  decided 
some  years  ago  to  go  back  to 
work  to  start  a  college  fund  for 
their  children,  found  the  ar¬ 
rangement  complicated  family 
life,  with  many  things  left  un¬ 
done.  The  wife’s  work  inva<le<l 
family  life  and  family  life  af¬ 
fected  her  outlook  upon  her  job. 
At  least,  things  weren’t  dull. 

Mr.  B.,  a  free-lance  cartoon¬ 
ist,  decided  that  since  a  working 
wife  creates  so  many  situations 
different  from  families  in  which 
the  w'ife  doesn’t  work,  there 
ought  to  be  a  comic  cartoon 
aimed  at  this  group.  Although 
the  real  Mrs.  B.  is  a  hospital 
metlical  secretary,  the  comic 
“Mrs.  Bee”  assumes  many  occu¬ 
pations. 

Howard  Boughner  has  been  a 
ghost  writer  for  comic  strips 
and  has  created  features  for 
children’s  magazines.  He  has 
originated  games  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  two  books  on  cartooning. 

Boughner  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society, 
and  presently  lives  in  Cleveland. 


Freedoms  Foundation 
Honors  Milt  Caniff 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

The  Freedom  Leadership 
Medal  with  the  citation  of  “Be¬ 
loved  citizen — ardent  patriot” 
was  conferred  here  on  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday  to  Milton  Caniff, 
creator  of  the  “Steve  Canyon” 
comic  strip.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  honors  given  by  the 
Freedoms  Foundation. 

Honor  medals  and  $500  were 
awarded  to  John  Shevchik  for  an 
editorial  cartoon  in  the  Beaver 
Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune  and 
to  Francis  C.  Anderson  for  an 
editorial  in  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook. 


Howard  Boughner 


know  your  salary  is  confidential, 


College  Paper  Adds 
Highlights  of  News 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 

A  weekly  summary  of  im¬ 
portant  geneial  news  is  being 
carried  in  the  student  newspa¬ 
per  at  Ithaca  College  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  students  who  have  too 
little  time  to  keep  abreast  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
at  large. 

The  summary,  occupying  the 
best  part  of  a  page  in  the  Ith¬ 
acan,  includes  student-written 
reports  on  international  and  na¬ 
tional  news  and  business,  as  well 
as  UPI’s  science  feature  by  A1 
Rossiter. 

“Most  college  students  are 
very  busy  in  pursuing  their 
studies,  and  are  unable  to  keep 
up  wdth  what  is  going  on  off- 
campus,”  says  Paul  Graham 
Yorkis,  editor  of  the  Ithacan. 


NEA  Chaiigen 

Dave  Burgin  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  from  the  New  York 
sports  desk.  Burgin  joined  NEA 
in  November,  1965.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Taking  his  place  on  the  sports 
desk  is  Roger  W.  Doughty,  who 
has  been  on  the  Cleveland  news 
desk  the  last  two  years  and  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  (N.Y.)  Journal. 


Syndicate 
^  en  fences 


:!lll«i 


liiimiiiii 


Henry  J.  Taylor,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  was 
awarded  a  George  Washington 
Honor  .Medal  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  for  a  column  titled 
“The  Meaning  of  Liberty.” 

Frank  Thomas,  who  has  bc:n 
assistant  to  H.  Dahl  Mikkelsen 
(Mik)  on  his  comic  feature 
“Ferd’nand”  (United  Features) 
for  the  last  10  years,  has  joined 
the  technical  illustration  staff 
at  Perkin-Elmer  Corporation, 
South  Wilton,  Conn. 


“Henry,”  only  comic  character 
to  adorn  a  postage  stamp  (in 
Turkey),  is  cheering  patients  in 
Reynolds  Army  Hospital,  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.  A  ward  is  named 
“Henry’s  Ward”  and  John  Liney 
has  sent  original  strips  to  decor¬ 
ate  the  walls. 

Tom  Collins,  former  executive 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  author  of  the  “Golden 
Years”  and  “Senior  Forum" 
columns  for  General  Features 
Corporation,  has  been  asked  by 
Duke  University  to  contribute 
his  writings  on  retirement  to  the 
University  library.  The  collec¬ 
tion  would  include  columns  since 
the  early  1950s,  parts  of  corre¬ 
spondence,  books,  booklets  and 
speeches.  Collins  has  resided  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  since  his 
retirement  from  the  News. 


Fashion  Designer 
Advises  on  Success 

Edith  Head’s  new  book,  “How 
To  Dress  For  Success,”  has  been 
condensed  by  Timely  Books, 
newspaper  book  serial  service  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  into  two  serials 
— with  six  and  12  installments. 
Release  date  is  March  19. 

Miss  Head  is  a  fashion  de¬ 
signer  and  a  seven-time  “Oscar” 
winner  in  the  Academy  of  ^ 
Motion  Pictures  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences.  She  offers  advice  to 
women  on  what  to  w’ear  for  busi¬ 
ness,  society,  school. 


Syndicate  Promotions 

Frank  Clark  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate,  Des  Moines.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  the  duties 
and  decisions  of  Bruce  Horton, 
general  manager,  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  absent  from  the  office. 
Dennis  Allen  was  promoted  to 
managing  editor,  succeeding 
Clark. 
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CANARY  B 


BETTY 

CANAJ 


CANAR 


New  York  •  Cleveland 


BETTY 

NARY 
BETTY 
ANARY 
BETTY 
ANARY 
Y  BETTY 
ANARY 


IS  a  talented  new  writer  whose  exciting  newspaper  column 
will  be  distributed  by  NEA  three  times  a  week. 


is  a  wife  of  16  years  and  a  mother  of  five  children.  Her 
child-rearing  philosophies  are  homely  .  .  .  and  hilarious! 


is  an  author,  newspaper  reporter  and  a  descendant  of 
Calamity  Jane  (nee  Canary,  of  Wild  West  fame). 


has  a  nimble  mind  and  an  adroit  way  with  words.  Readers 
will  love  her  distinctive  column. 


Watch  for  Betty  Canary,  coming  your  way  soon.  First  Col¬ 
umn  releases  in  the  NEA  Daily  Service  on  March  27. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


PROMOTION 


Nebraskans  Respond  With  LBJ  Portraits 


By  George  Wilt 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
has  a  choice  of  1,550  new  por¬ 
traits,  thanks  to  a  “Paint  the 
President”  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Her¬ 
ald. 

The  newspaper  contest  was 
promoted  when  the  White  House 
denounced  and  rejected  a  por¬ 
trait  by  Peter  Hurd,  who  had 
received  a  $6,000  retainer  from 
the  White  House  Historical  As¬ 
sociation  to  undertake  the  work. 
Hurd  said  that  the  President 
described  the  painting  as  “the 
ugliest  thing  I  ever  saw,”  and 
that  Mrs.  Johnson  didn’t  like  it 
either. 

The  World-Herald,  capital¬ 
izing  on  the  publicity  about  the 
portrait,  announced  the  compe¬ 
tition,  offering  four  prizes  as 
encouragement  with  a  top  award 
of  $50.  Entrants  were  not  limited 


WINNERS — This  ink,  enamel,  and  acrylic  painting  of  President 
Johnson  (left)  won  first  place  for  Carl  Bieber,  North  Platte  mail 
carrier  and  part-time  commercial  artist,  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald's 
"Paint-the-President"  contest.  Runner-up  was  the  poster  likeness 
(right)  done  by  Steven  McCoy,  an  Omaha  art  student. 


CREATIVE  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  AWARDS— In 
a  local  effort  to  stimulate  cre¬ 
ativity  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  recently  sponsored  its 
second  annual  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  competition  for  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  in  the  western 
New  York  area.  Any  ad  that 
appeared  in  the  News  during  the 
previous  year  was  eligible,  with 
entries  judged  on  creativity  in 
design,  art,  copy  and  production 
techniques.  The  competition 
drew  65  entries  from  15  local 
agencies.  The  contest  ended  with 
a  tie  for  first  place. 

Co-winners  were  Stahlka, 
Faller  &  Klenk,  local  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  and  the  Buffalo 
office  of  BBDO.  At  a  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  News  and 
Buffalo  Magazine,  monthly 
Chamber  of  Commerce  publica¬ 
tion,  the  awards  were  presented 
by  James  H.  Righter,  publisher 


as  far  as  art  media,  but  were 
admonished  that  all  pictures 
should  be  in  good  taste.  Em¬ 
ployes  of  the  new’spaper  were 
not  eligible. 

Considering  the  size  of  the 
prizes,  the  large  number  of  en¬ 
tries  amazed  the  World-Herald. 
The  accumulation  of  the  first 
two  days  towered  over  reporter 
Susan  Harr  who  worked  on  the 
story.  In  addition  to  the  $50  first 
prize,  additional  prizes  of  $25, 
$15  and  $10  were  offered.  The 
contest  was  announced  on 
several  successive  days  in  front 
page  news  stories. 

“Entries  came  in  all  sizes,” 
said  Cal  Richards,  promotion 
manager.  “They  ranged  from  an 
inconspicuous,  small  white  en¬ 
velope  to  a  painting  measuring 
nearly  three  by  four  feet,  de¬ 
livered  personally  by  the  artist.” 

Reporter  A1  Frisbie,  who 
screened  the  entries,  said  that 
fewer  than  a  dozen  were  deliber¬ 
ately  unkind  to  the  President’s 
features. 

From  the  field  of  1,550  entries, 
the  first  prize  winner  was  a  por¬ 
trait  in  ink  and  enamel  on  plas¬ 
tic  by  Carl  Bieber,  a  37-year-old 
mailman  from  North  Platte, 
Neb.  Second  prize  went  to  an 
Omaha  art  student,  Stephen  Mc¬ 
Coy,  21,  who  portrayed  LBJ  in 
a  traditional  “Uncle  Sam  Wants 
You”  pose,  seeking  volunteers 
for  his  “Great  Society  Army.” 
A  professional  photo  colorist 
won  third  prize,  and  fourth 
prize  went  to  an  Omaha  house¬ 
wife,  a  native  of  Japan  who  had 
attended  art  school  in  Tokyo.  In 
addition,  12  artists  were  singled 


out  for  honorable  mentions.  The 
youngest  of  these  was  seven 
years  of  age.  Judges  for  the 
competition  were;  Rev.  Leland 
Lubers,  head  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  Creighton  University; 
Leroy  Butler,  exhibition  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jocelyn  Art  Museum, 
Omaha,  and  Bill  Hammond,  a 
local  professional  artist. 

Contestants  ranged  in  age 
from  5  to  93,  and  entries  were 
executed  in  everything  from  oil 
to  topsoil.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hohfield, 
Alliance,  Neb.,  stitched  a  por¬ 
trait  on  cloth  with  a  sewing 
machine.  Fifth-graders  at  Oma¬ 
ha’s  Highland  School  produced 
a  likeness  in  mud  from  the  play¬ 
ground. 

Some  60  of  the  w'orks  were  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Creighton  Univer¬ 
sity  Nebraska  Centennial  Gal¬ 
lery,  located  a  block  from  the 
World-Herald  plant.  Approxi¬ 
mately  thirty  were  sent  for  dis¬ 
play  at  Hastings  (Neb.)  College. 

News  of  the  contest  w’as  picked 
up  by  the  Associated  Press  and 
sent  out  on  its  “A”  wire. 

No  plans  have  yet  been  made 
to  show  the  entries,  or  the  win¬ 
ners  to  the  White  House. 

•  «  « 

READING  PREFERENCE— 
The  results  of  research  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
disclosing  reading  preferences  of 
corporate  officers  and  executives, 
and  of  manufacturing  plant 
managers,  is  now  available  in  a 
three-booklet  report.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  based  on  a  survey  of 
Dun  &  Bradstreet’s  “Million 
Dollar  Directory,”  “Middle  Mar¬ 
ket  Directory,”  and  the  chief 


executives  in  300,000  U.S.  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments.  The 
survey  was  made  by  Erdos  and 
Morgan,  who  mailed  question¬ 
naires  to  11,100  names  on  the 
three  lists,  with  questions  re¬ 
garding  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  read  regularly  and 
considered  most  important  and 
most  useful. 

The  three  surveys  are  re¬ 
ported  in  individual  booklets 
packaged  in  a  folder,  “Executive 
Readership  in  Depth.”  Copies 
may  be  obtained  by  writing 
James  P.  Burke,  research  man¬ 
ager,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  30  Broad 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

4>  «  « 

ACADEMY  AWARDS— The 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News 
and  Valley  Times  are  sponsoring 
their  39th  annual  Academy 
Awards  Sw’eepstakes  Contest. 
The  contest  is  designed  to  let 
readers  match  their  skills  in 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  the 
entertainment  field  with  that  of 
the  professionals  who  pick  the 
Academy  Award  winners.  The 
feature  gives  readers  a  chance 
to  predict  the  final  results  of  the 
balloting,  and  win  prizes  in¬ 
cluding  a  first  grand  prize  of  a 
round  trip  for  two  to  Peru  on 
Braniff  Airlines,  a  Yamaha 
Campus  Sports  Cycle,  a  trip  for 
two  to  Las  Vegas  for  three  days 
at  the  Riviera,  plus  scores  of 
other  prizes.  Last  year  more 
than  18.000  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived.  The  papers  will  publish 
a  special  Academy  Awards  sec¬ 
tion  on  April  18,  with  complete 
stories  about  the  winners,  as  well 
as  coverage  of  the  event. 


of  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Judges 
were :  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  chair¬ 
man,  Graphic  Arts  Dept.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University;  Alexander  S. 
Lawson,  professor,  school  of 
printing,  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology ;  and  Philip  W. 
Burton,  Syracuse  University. 

*  *  * 

BIG  FACE  CAMPAIGN— One 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
“Newspapers  Sell”  ads  appeared 
in  the  February  25  issue  of 
Parade.  According  to  Ezra 
Dolan,  vicepresident.  Parade  will 
publish  the  ads  in  a  “space  avail¬ 
able”  basis,  with  the  second  in¬ 
sertion  scheduled  for  March. 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  placed  its  first  insertion 
(Samoff)  opposite  the  tv-radio 
page  to  add  an  extra  dimension 
of  effectiveness,  and  added  a 
color  tint  block  to  the  page.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sandy  Stiles,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  the  Times  plans 
to  use  tint  blocks  throughout  the 
entire  campaign. 

«  * 

MARKET  BROCHURE— An 
updated  edition  of  the  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
Market  Brochure  is  off  the 
presses  and  has  been  distributed 
to  the  newspaper’s  national  reps. 
Sawyer,  Ferguson  Walker  Co. 
Designed  primarily  for  national 
advertisers,  the  booklet  is  also 
being  used  in  the  retail  field. 
Included  is  information  on  mar¬ 
ket  growth,  circulation  compari¬ 
sons,  and  linage  and  industrial 
development.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Robert  J.  Craig,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  The  Evening 
News,  174  Jefferson  Ave.,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J. 
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250  WAYS  TO  SUCCEED  WITH 
INCENTIVES  AND  PREMIUMS 

^The  demandables” 
from  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


THE  FIRST  CHOICE  OF  MORE  CONSUMERS  OVER  ALL  OTHER  ELECTRIC  HOUSEWARES  BRANDS  COMBINED*! 


MAIL  THIS  CARD  for  prices  and  minimum  quantities. 
And  for  more  on  “The  Demandables”,  turn  the  page, 


'Omnibus  Penetration  Survey,  Oct.  '66 


FIRST  CLASS 
PERMIT  No.  255 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


No  postage  stomp  is  necessary  if  mailed  in  the  United  States 


G.  Neill  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Special  Accounts 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  HOUSEWARES  DIVISION 

Premium  Sales  Section 
1285  Boston  Avenue 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602 


<THE  DEMANDABLES'’ 

Give  the  products  your  customers 
want  more  than  any  others! 

. . .  They  are  the  first  choice  of  more  consumers  over  all  other  brands  combined*.  General  Electric 
is  the  preferred  name  in  electric  housewares.  People  are  motivated— there’s  real  enthusiasm  for 
your  premium  and  incentive  program  when  you  use  General  Electric  housewares  products. 

So— generate  some  action!  Motivate  people!  Add  life  to  your  premium  or  incentive  program  with 
General  Electric  housewares— they’re  the  best  motivators  on  the  market.  You  select  from  more 
than  250  electric  housewares  products  . . .  the  most  heavily  advertised  in  the  industry.  And  they’re 
priced  to  fit  any  budget . . .  some  are  even  less  than  $3.00. 

Want  to  know  more?  Fill  out  the  card  below.  Do  it  today— “The  Demandables’’... motivation  which 

will  really  work  for  you.  *Omnibus  Penetration  Survey,  Oct.  66 

ffee  Makers  •  Knife  Sharpeners  •  Cordless  Toothbrushes 


•  Coffee  Makers 

•  Automatic  Knives 

•  Toasters 

•  Skillets  and  Grills 

•  Blenders  and  Mixers 

•  Food  Cooker 

•  Electric  Kettles 

•  Warming  Trays 

•  Patisseries 

•  Can  Openers 

(ProdtKtt  ordered  ore  nof  fo  be  used  for  resofe  or  /iqurdofion.l 


•  Irons 

•  Clocks 

•  Rechargeable  Table 
Lighters  and  Flashlight 

•  Baby  Dishes 

•  Fire  Starter 

•  Shoe  Polishers 

•  Rechargeable 
Clothes  Brush 


•  Hair  Dryers 

•  Manicure  Set 

•  Blankets  and  Heating 


•  Fans  and  Heaters 

•  Vacuum  Cleaners 
and  Polishers 

•  Christmas  Trees 

•  Portable  Power  Tools 


Ganaral  Electric  Company,  Housewares  Division,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602 


Yes!  I  am  interested  in  prices,  minimum  quantities  and  all  details  of  General  Electric  Housewares 
for  my  incentive  program. (Check  one  of  the  following.) 

_ Please  mail  me  information  on  G-E's  250  Ways  to  Succeed  with  Incentives  and  Premiums. 

_ Please  have  a  G-E  representative  contact  me. 


Company. 

Address— 


.State. 


.Zip  Code. 


CIRCILATION 


Staab  Calls  Meeting 
On  ABC  Audit  ‘Drift’ 


A  meeting  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Review  Committee 
of  the  ABC  Newspaper  Division 
(March  15)  will  continue  prob¬ 
ing  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion’s  drift  toward  auditing  of 
unpaid  circulations. 

The  New  York  City  meeting, 
called  by  Charles  W.  Staab, 
chainnan  of  the  review  commit¬ 
tee  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer,  will 
discuss  reports  by  chairmen  of 
three  sub-committees  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas: 

•  further  exploration  of  the 
complications  of  ABC  auditing 
in  the  free  distribution  field; 

•  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  expanding  services  of  the 
ABC  affiliate.  Audit  Bureau  of 
Marketing  Services;  and 

•  consideration  of  ways  to 
improve  publisher  involvement 
in  ABC  affairs. 

Staab  said  he  had  asked  each 
chairman  to  “sound  out  think¬ 
ing  of  committee  members” 
prior  to  the  meeting  which 
would  “crystallize  their  thoughts 
and  lend  direction  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  study.” 

Concerned  For  Future 

The  Free  Distribution  com¬ 
mittee  is  headed  by  John  H. 
Kauffman,  business  manager  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 
According  to  a  committee  state¬ 
ment  made  this  week,  “despite 
what  amounts  to  a  present 
moratorium  on  this  subject  made 
by  ABC’s  declaration  that  they 
do  not  contemplate  auditing 


free  distribution  at  this  time, 
this  committee  is  concerned  with 
permissiveness  for  the  future.” 

The  review  committee  also 
points  out  that  “the  audit  of 
free  distribution  has  been  con¬ 
tinually  reappearing  on  the 
agenda  of  the  ABC  Projects 
Evaluation  Committee,”  and  as 
a  result  it  is  studying  the  en¬ 
tire  subject,  “to  see  if  By-law 
changes  are  necessary  or  what 
steps  need  to  be  taken  to  regu¬ 
late  this  area  of  newspaper 
publisher  concern.” 

The  group  studying  effects  of 
ABC  expansions  through  its 
affiliate  ABMS  is  headed  by 
John  E.  Heselden,  vicepresident- 
operations,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Rochester.  Primary  as¬ 
signment  is  stated  as  “investi¬ 
gation  of  all  facets,  aims,  pur¬ 
poses  and  philosophy  of  ABMS, 
particularly  as  to  how  validation 
of  other  media  by  an  ABC  affil¬ 
iate  may  effect  future  marketing 
of  newspaper  space  to  national 
advertisers.” 

Publisher  Involvement 

The  third  group,  headed  by 
William  Dwight  Jr.,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  is  looking  into  ways  of 
improving  newspaper  publisher 
involvement  in  ABC  affairs. 
“This  concerns  communication 
between  publishers  and  ABC, 
representation  of  the  ABC 
board  and  manner  of  selection 
or  election  and  values  of  ABC 


to  newspaper  publishers,”  it  is 
stated. 

Members  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  32-man  committee, 
in  addition  to  the  group  chair¬ 
man  listed,  are  Barney  G.  Cam¬ 
eron,  Pittsburgh  Press;  James 
R.  Darke,  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal;  S.  L.  McCabe,  'Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers,  Toronto;  and 
Stephen  Ryder,  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers,  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y. 


20-Hour  Embargo 
On  Pickup  of  News 

Madisonville,  Ky. 

The  Madisonville  Messenger 
got  the  permanent  injunction  it 
was  seeking  to  prevent  what  it 
called  “pirating”  of  the  news  by 
Radio  Station  WFMW. 

The  order  was  issued  March  1 
by  C.  J.  Wadill,  Hopkins  Circuit 
judge,  forbidding  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  to  use  stories  from  the 
Messenger  until  20  hours  after 
their  publication. 

The  judge  ordered  WFMW  to 
pay  all  costs  of  the  suit,  filed  by 
the  paper  last  May.  In  return, 
the  Messenger  agreed  to  drop  a 
$70,000  damage  suit  against  the 
station. 

According  to  the  suit.  Messen¬ 
ger  news  stories  would  be  used 
on  the  4  p.m.  news  broadcast  of 
the  station.  The  paper’s  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  suit  alleged,  would 
not  receive  it  until  later  that 
evening  or  16  to  18  hours  after 
the  broadcast  in  the  case  of 
rural  readers  on  mail  routes. 

Judge  Wadill  said  the  station 
would  be  “imjustly  enriched  at 
the  expense  of  the  plaintiff  if  it 
were  allowed  to  continue  to  use 
the  news  stories,  since  the  paper 
was  responsible  for  “the  labor 
and  expense  ...  of  gathering 
news  items  and  stories”  which 
were  then  heard  on  the  air. 


Photon  Eliminates 
Need  for  Computer 

Wilmington,  Mass. 

Photon  Inc.  has  announced  a 
new  version  of  its  713  series 
Textmaster  phototypesetting 
machine  which  produces  hyphen¬ 
less  justified  lines  directly  from 
tape  perforated  by  simple  non¬ 
counting  keyboards.  The  develop¬ 
ment  enables  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  utilize  very  fast  tape- 
punching  procedures  requiring 
minimum  skills,  yet  without  in¬ 
volving  a  computer.  Photon’s 
Textmaster  Model  20  is  in  effect 
its  own  computer. 

Two  missing  elements  in 
“raw”  tape,  heretofore  demand¬ 
ing  computer  processing,  but 
which  now  are  provided  elec¬ 
tronically  by  the  Photon  system 
itself  are  those  of  line  breaking 
and  justifying.  With  the  new 
phototypesetter,  keyboard  opera¬ 
tors  are  freed  of  responsibility 
for  determining  the  proper  word 
with  which  to  end  a  line;  they 
simply  produce  continuous  text. 
The  Textmaster  machine  auto¬ 
matically  chooses  for  itself  the 
best  line-ending  point  and  then 
calculates  the  correct  amount  of 
space  to  be  inserted  equally  be¬ 
tween  all  words  to  extend  the 
line  to  the  standard  justified 
length. 


SNOW... 


EVERYBODY’S 
DOING  IT! 


With  ihe  ^'elp  0^  Atla$  Flag 
Coro  ot  America,  you  Can 
bring  the  S^ar  Spangled  Banner 

baci  into  yOur  corr^munity  s 
i*ron  gor  than  »•«  'r. 

You  car  display  and  make 
a*a;'able  the  complete  Atlas 
American  Flag  Kit  —  a  3  *  5 
qua  ♦y-made  50-star  Flag  6- 
^oot  jointed  pole  ^nd  all  the 
hard*»arp  and  accesiories 
■needed  ^or  proud  display 
^rom  windo'”  or  porch 

SfNO  fOk  sample 


★★★★★★★★ 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION 
★  ★  OF  AMERICA  ★  ★ 

Pt-NTON  ILIINOIS 


SATELLITE  printing  plant  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
ind  other  Dow  Jones  publications  has  gone  into  pro¬ 
duction  at  Palo  Alto,  CaliTornia.  It  occupies  part  ot  an 
8-acre  tract  in  the  Stanford  Industrial  Park.  The  $3 
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million  installation  includes  a  five-unit  press  and 
facsimile  facilities  for  transmitting  Pacific  Coast  Edi¬ 
tion  material  from  the  Riverside,  California,  plant. 


BERKLEY  SMALL.  INC. 

>)  Mobil**  A».i 
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Jacksonville  Moving  Days  Set  for  April 


New  on  Jacksonville's  skyline  ...  a  home  for  two  newspapers. 


Jacksonville’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers,  the  morning  Florida 
Times-l inton  and  the  afternoon 
Jacksonville  Journal,  will  move 
into  Florida  Publishing  Co.'s 
new  home  on  a  nine-acre  river¬ 
front  site  in  April. 

April  7-9  will  be  moving  days 
for  most  of  the  employes,  and 
they  will  report  to  work  at  the 
new  complex  on  April  10.  How- 


Miliar  Feagin 


A  480-volt  system  powers  the 
press  and  other  heavy  machin¬ 
ery,  a  277-volt  system  juices  the 
fluorescent  lighting  fixtures  and 
a  120- volt  system  powers  incan¬ 
descent  lights  and  wall  outlets 
for  business  machines. 

The  paper-storage  warehouse 
is  so  big  that  three  railroad  cars 
can  be  unloaded  simultaneously, 
and  newsprint  rolls  can  be 


ever,  the  pressroom  crew  and  a 
eomputer  team  will  have  pre¬ 
ceded  most  of  the  workers — by 
more  than  a  month — into  the 
nrchitectually-alluring  pair  of 
hnildings  that  have  risen  beside 
the  St.  Johns  River. 

The  pressmen,  after  several 
days  of  dry  runs,  cranked  up  the 
first  seven  units  of  the  spank¬ 
ing-new  22-unit  Hoe  Colormatic 
press  and  began  publication  of 
the  Journal  there  on  Feb.  14. 

Computer  SyHtems 

I  The  computer  team,  operating 

I  an  IBM  360  system,  is  considered 
a  symbol  of  the  advanced  de- 
ngn  that  has  been  constructed 
into  every  nook  of  the  new  pub¬ 
lishing  plant. 

The  360,  which  can  print  the 
company’s  1,000  weekly  payroll 
checks  in  30  minutes,  will  be 
ised  for  accounting,  personnel 
and  circulation  department 
chores. 

i  It  joins  an  IBM  1130  system 
which  reperforates  raw  TTS 
tapes  into  tapes  for  typesetting. 

*  Primary  structures  at  the  new 
FPC  site  are  an  administration 

(tnwer  with  five  stories,  a  base- 
t  and  a  penthouse;  and  a 
wling  production  building 
e  stories  high. 

necutive  offices,  accounting 
ters  and  circulation  depart- 
ts  will  be  housed  in  the  ad- 
istration  tower.  Chief  ad- 
strative  officers  are  Robert 
Feagin,  president  and  gen- 
manager,  and  Robert  C. 
ar,  chairman  of  the  board, 
ewsrooms,  advertising,  com- 
ng  and  stereotyping  depart- 
ts,  the  pressroom,  mailroom 
paper-storage  warehouse 
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will  be  in  the  production  build¬ 
ing. 

The  three-story-high  press  is 
built  on  a  concrete  and  steel 
foundation  that  is  independent 
of  the  foundation  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  production  building. 
This  was  necessary  because  the 
press  is  aligned  to  tolerances 
measured  in  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  while  the  production  build¬ 
ing  is  so  big  that  it  flexes  with 
sunlight  and  darkness. 

The  roof  of  the  production 
building  has  an  area  equal 
almost  to  that  of  two  football 
fields. 

The  two-million-pound  press 
stands  on  a  concrete  mat  3  feet 
thick  and  12  feet  wide.  The  mat 
stands  on  steel  piers  which 
pierce  the  earth  for  30  feet  to 
an  underlying  stratum  of  lime¬ 
stone. 

Newsprint  Storage 

In  reclaiming  plates  for  the 
stereotyping  departments,  the 
production  building  has  an  18- 
foot-long  steel  conduit  which 
lifts  molten  type-metal  a  full 
story. 

The  steel  pipe  is  connected  to 
high-voltage  electrical  wires.  Re¬ 
sistance  of  the  pipe  to  electricity 
causes  the  pipe  to  heat,  thus 
maintaining  the  metal  in  a 
molten  state. 

The  production  building  houses 
an  electrical  subs^^ation  which 
feeds  power  through  three  sepa¬ 
rate  systems  to  the  publishing 
complex. 


stacked  six-high. 

In  the  mailroom,  automated 
machinery  is  programmed  to 
count  papers,  wrap  them  at  the 
rate  of  25  bundles  per  minute, 
and  divert  them  to  the  proper 
point  at  the  truck-loading  dock 
without  being  touched. 

Office  employes  and  news 
staffers  will  have  275  telephones 
tied  into  a  Centrex  system. 

This  means  each  employe  with 
a  telephone  will  have,  essentially 
a  private  line.  Anyone  knowing 
a  particular  staffer’s  private 
number  can  call  him  direct  with¬ 
out  speaking  to  a  switchboard 
operator. 

Callers  who  need  assistance 
will  receive  an  operator  by  call¬ 
ing  the  company’s  listed  number. 
The  last  four  digits  of  the  “priv¬ 
ate”  number  will  also  be  inter¬ 
office  extension  numbers. 

The  system  also  allows  staffers 
to  transfer  calls  without  tying 
up  extra  lines  or  notifying  a 
switchboard  operator. 


Million-Dollar  Site 

The  Detroit  Housing  Commis¬ 
sion  has  accepted  an  offer  from 
the  Detroit  News  on  five  acres 
of  land  in  the  urban  renewal 
area  near  the  newspaper’s  pres¬ 
ent  building  on  Lafayette  St. 
The  property  is  valued  at  $1,- 
179,616.  If  the  Council  approves 
the  sale,  the  site  will  be  used 
for  enlargement  of  the  News 
plant  to  house  additional  presses. 
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That’s  What  He  Is 

What  is  a  Production  Man¬ 
ager? 

Ronald  A.  White,  production 
engineer,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  gives  this  definition: 

“A  Production  Manager  is  a 
man  who  spends  all  morning  ex¬ 
plaining  yesterday’s  mistakes 
and  all  afternoon  making  to¬ 
morrow’s.” 

New  Beige  Press 
Is  All  the  Rage 
In  Denver  Plant 

Den\'er 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  group  went 
on  production  recently  with  its 
14-unit  Hoe  press  that  is  beige- 
colored  in  a  cavernous  press¬ 
room. 

Coincident  with  the  change¬ 
over,  Editor  Jack  Foster  re¬ 
styled  the  News,  a  five-column 
tabloid  since  1942,  in  six-column 
format.  Key  news  pages  are  set 
four  columns  across  with  12 
points  of  white  space  where  the 
rules  have  been  dropped. 

When  the  News  moved  into 
its  new  plant  in  1952  it  was 
thought  the  production  facilities 
would  meet  the  paper’s  needs  for 
20  years.  Now,  five  years  earlier, 
the  News  which  boasts  of  being 
Colorado’s  oldest  newspaper 
(1859)  has  just  completed  a 
|4.9  million  expansion  and 
modernization  program  in  press- 
stereo-mailroom  space. 

The  new  press  is  capable  of 
turning  out  70,000  224-page 
papers  per  hour.  In  shakedown 
runs  one  folder  hit  a  speed  of 
42,000  per  hour  with  a  92-page 
paper. 

• 

Press  Capacity  Doubled; 
Full  Color  Available 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

New  equipment  installed  at 
the  Daily  News  Tribune  in¬ 
cludes  four  Hoe  press  units, 
bringing  the  total  to  eight  and 
increasing  the  page  capacity  to 
128  with  full  color  available. 
Acquired  from  the  Times-Mirror 
Printing  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  the 
press  units  have  ball  bearing 
cylinders  and  each  is  equipped 
with  its  individual  40-h.p.  motor. 
The  four  units  match  the  four 
with  which  the  News  Tribune 
began  publication  in  its  new 
plant  in  May,  1964. 

In  the  composing  room,  a 
Linotype  Elektron  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  Comet  have  been  put  into 
production,  the  former  especially 
to  handle  UPI’s  two-channel 
weekend  stock  report. 
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Experts  Join 
In  Plans  for 
‘Conversion’ 


Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

technology  exchanged  ideas  and 
an  effort  to  an- 
alyze  a  proposed  move  to  offset 
for  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

The 

more 

from  the  Uni^  States,  Canada,  pre^ONT  MESSENGER  COMPANY,  publishers  of  the 
England  and  Germany,  they  I6,000-circulafion  Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Messenger, 
gathered  as  a  spontaneous  re-  vv;||  construct  a  new  publishing  plant,  install  a  40-page 
action  to  a  call  for  counseling  on  Goss  Urbanite  web  ofFset  press  and  photo-composition 
conversion  next  fall  of  the  Cleveland,  has  desig 

Sacramento  Union  from  letter-  _ _ 

tn  ar,  Publishing  Corp.  of  Feltham,  nical  directo: 
•  w  PnWt^.tt^  Middlesex,  England.  IPC  has  &  Sohn  Publ 

VJ»no«i  nrociHont  n/cnn^f^v  Nptv<!.  established  a  pilot  plant  in  Bel-  burg,  also  a 
nanorc^f  rnlifoTTiin  and^lUnois'  Publish  the  Irish  edition  publishes  a  c 

TKa  ^ItSJ  .aUaH  to^r^  Of  the  DaUy  Mirror  by  web-fed  national  circ; 

the  ctncra  •for  instiillntioTi  of  a  ^tho  offset  and  facsimile  trans-  and  631,600  1 

roc/ Mali  off^t  n^  mission.  Holroyd  is  director  of  lishes  a  six-d 

Goss  Metro  onset  press  in  the  ,  ,  .  ,  ^  ,  ,  .  _ 

TT„.^ _ *1,0  technical  research  and  services  a  daily  circ 

r«n?tol  Ml?r  ^  for  IPC.  The  total  circulation  Of  and  417,800 

^  the  Daily  Mirror  is  more  than  is  president  ( 

Project  in  Ireland  five  million.  Newspaper  ( 

.  _  Others  were  J.  L.  Brown,  Rochester 

Among  the  ^ests  was  J.  E.  managing  director  of  the  Coven-  nology  sent 
Holroyd  of  the  International  x  Newsnaners.  recocmized  as  technology 


deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 


Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 


PRESS  WEB 
CONTROL  -M 

EQUIPMENT  1 

Cut  press  room  costs  ^ 
with  equipment  designed 
to  detect  a  break,  prevent 
damage  of  a  wrap-up,  and 
sever  the  paper  while 
stopping  the  press, 


Hoe  Co.  Appoints 
Sales  Manager 

James  M.  Crowe  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager — press 
sales  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Inc.,  and 
John  Pascarella  has  replaced 
him  as  eastern  sales  manager,  it 
w'as  announced  by  Raymond  R 
Dittrich,  vicepresident  —  press 
sales. 

Crowe  covered  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  and  part  of 
Canada  as  a  Hoe  sales  repre¬ 
sentative,  prior  to  being  made 
Eastern  sales  manager  in  1964. 
Pascarella  has  been  with  the  Hoe 
Company  since  1955. 
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WEB  SERVING  DEVICE 


Korthe  Engineering  Corp. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVENUE,  SCHILLER  PARK,  ILL 
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Daily  Report 
Shows  Off 
New  Building 

Ontario,  Calif. 

Twenty-seven  publishers  and 
newspaper  representatives  from 
throughout  Southern  California 
toured  the  Daily  Report  plant 
here  recently  to  view  the  results 
of  a  $1  million  expansion  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  publishers’  tour  followed 
by  three  weeks,  a  day-long  open 
house  at  the  newspaper  which 
attracted  nearly  1,000  commu¬ 
nity  residents. 

To  celebrate  completion  of  the 
first  phase  of  a  continuing  ex¬ 
pansion  program,  the  Daily  Re¬ 
port  also  published,  on  January 
24,  a  10-page  special  section  out¬ 
lining  the  year-long  construction 
and  improvement  project. 

Among  the  major  achieve¬ 
ments  were : 

Installation  of  a  64-page  Scott 
rotary  press,  replacing  a  press 
with  a  40-page  limit. 

Installation  of  a  $30,000 
digital  PDP-8  computer  which 
re-punches  tape  at  high  speed, 
taking  care  of  line  justification 
and  hyphenation. 

Expansion  of  photo  lab  facili¬ 


VISITING  the  new  plant  of  the  Ontario  Daily  Report, 
publishers  of  other  California  newspapers  see  some 
of  the  latest  equipment  in  the  production  line.  In  the 


picture,  James  K.  Guthrie  of  the  San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Teleqram  puts  the  finger  on  some  operation  that  has 
special  interest  to  him. 


ties  and  installation  of  a  second 
Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver. 

Addition  of  floor  space,  with 
greatly  expanded  facilities  for 
mechanical  and  advertising 
operations. 

Construction  of  a  nevr  three- 
level  building  to  house  the  new 
press. 

The  seven-day-a-week  Daily 
Report,  circulation  (30,000),  is 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Progress- Bulletin  Publishing  Co. 
of  Pomona,  California. 

The  paper  began  as  a  w’eekly 


in  1885  as  the  Ontario  Record. 
In  1910  it  became  a  daily  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Daily 
Republican.  Two  years  later,  the 
paper  was  re-christened  the 
Daily  Report.  Its  publisher  is 
C.  T.  Richardson. 

Hosts  of  the  tour  included: 
C.  T.  Richardson,  A.  T.  Richard¬ 
son,  Don  Lewis  and  James  K. 
Peirsol,  representing  the  Pomona 
Progress-Bulletin  and  the  On¬ 
tario/Upland  Daily  Report,  and 
Loyal  S.  Dixon,  Loyal  S.  Dixon 
Co.,  Press  Erectors. 


Harrington  Joins  Sta*Hi 

The  appointment  of  Thomas 
J.  Harrington  to  its  corporate 
sales  group  has  been  announced 
by  Donald  V.  Weber,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-marketing,  Sta-Hi  Corpo¬ 
ration.  For  many  years  Harring¬ 
ton  has  served  in  various  man¬ 
agement  posts  in  newspaper 
stereotype  departments  in  the 
East.  Prior  to  joining  Sta-Hi  he 
served  as  stereotype  foreman  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


IS  YOUR  LATCH  STRING  OUT  TO 
RETTER  MAT  PERFORMANCE? 


Invite  us  into  your  plant,  and  it’s  a  good  bet  we  will  show  you 
better  mat  performance  with  Beveridge  Mats.  This  assurance  is 
the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  continuing  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  Beveridge  Mats.  Latest  laboratory  research, 
quality  control  and  new  equipment  make  the  1966  Beveridge  Mat 
even  easier  to  handle,with  maximum  space  depth  retention 
and  decidedly  better  printing.  Is  your  latch  string  out? 

You  name  the  time.  , 

BEVERIDGE  MATS 

For  Newspapers —  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 


For  Syndicates — 


Beveridge  ‘‘500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
Beveridge  Premium-Bake 


iCOMEIM 

Be/ERio® 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (31  7)  635-4391 
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Long-Run  Mist 
Solution  Seen 

Los  Angeles 

A  frustrating  battle  for  free¬ 
dom  from  ink  mist  is  scheduled 
to  end  with  the  installation  of 
suppressors  on  the  final  press 
units  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
plant. 

Positive  proof  of  the  rede¬ 
signed  system’s  effectiveness  was 
obtained  in  tests  completed  early 
in  February,  the  Times  reports. 
The  battle  took  three  and  a  half 
years  and  $300,000  worth  of 
research. 

The  long  runs  required  of 
Times’  presses  caused  bugs  to 
dev’elop  in  the  Jutler-Hammer 
system  proven  to  be  successful 
in  smaller  plants,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained. 

Modifications  developed  by 
Times’  machinists  and  electri¬ 
cians  under  the  direction  of  John 
Darnell,  plant  engineer,  were 
utilized  by  C-H  technicians  to 
provide  a  nearly  100  percent 
redesign.  The  principle  was  un¬ 
changed. 

Effectiveness  of  the  system 
was  increased  by  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  ink  companies  in  supply¬ 
ing  a  product  with  better  elec¬ 
trolytic  properties.  The  result 
was  an  ink  with  less  carbon  con¬ 
tent.  This  also  is  less  volatile 


and  its  use  reduces  pressroom 
fire  hazards. 

Only  one  bug  remains  in  the 
demisting  process,  the  Times  ad¬ 
vised.  Clips  which  hold  press 
plates  to  cylinders  will  now  have 
to  be  lubricated  regularly.  For¬ 
merly  the  clips  were  self-lub¬ 
ricated  by  ink  mist. 

• 

Goss  Plans  New  Press 
Manufacturing;  Plant 

Chicago 

The  Goss  Company,  division 
of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Inc.,  has 
announced  plans  to  build  a  sec¬ 
ond  150,00()-square-foot  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  in  Rockford,  Ill. 

Plans  call  for  the  plant  to  be 
built  on  an  80-acre  tract  of  land 
approximately  three  miles  south 
of  the  present  Goss  Rockford 
plant. 

Completion  is  scheduled  for 
late  spring  or  early  summer, 
1968. 

The  new  plant  will  be  one- 
story  high,  except  for  press  erec¬ 
tion  space,  and  is  expected  to 
employ  400  persons.  The  plant 
will  be  independently  capable  of 
manufacturing  Goss’  entire  line 
of  letterpress  and  offset  presses. 

Similar  in  design  to  the  two- 
year-old  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
works,  the  building  will  be  cap¬ 
able  of  fast,  economical  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  future,  by  the  use  of 
pre-cast  concrete  wall  panels. 
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NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

Offset 

Letterpress 

Magazine 

Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC. 

20234  Detroit  Rood 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44116 
Phone  ^2  16)  331-0115 


BEFORE — For  many  years,  the  Oneida  (N.Y.)  Daily  Dispatch,  a 
9,000-circulation  daily,  published  from  this  building  on  Messenger 
Street. 


AFTER — This  is  how  the  Oneida  Dispatch  Building  looks  today,  after 
architects  went  to  work  with  Publisher  John  T.  Tuttle  to  re-design  it. 
The  columnar  scheme  in  the  front  wall  simulates  a  newspaper  makeup. 


ew  Type  Format  reading  and  better  presentation 

D  I  r  j  D  of  news  and  features  on  Sunday, 

or  Kockford  Paper  jg 

Rockford,  Ill.  Three  pages  of  the  Sunday 
The  Morning  Star  provided  Star  featured  eight  instead  of 
aders  with  a  new  typographi-  nine  columns,  the  standard  for- 
.1  format  designed  for  easier  mat  for  the  rest  of  the  momini; 

newspaper.  Use  of  a  wider  16^ 
pica  columun  and  elimination  of 
column  rules  gave  the  pages 
new,  “open”  look  with  alleys  of 
white  space  separating  columns. 

Front  pages  of  two  main  news 
sections  and  the  sports  section 
have  the  new  makeup 
Sunday  but  only  page  one  of 
daily  Morning  Star  has  been 


Press  Foreman 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

^  Peter  E.  Kummer,  a  Sew 

Britain  Herald  employe  for  30 
years,  has  been  named  foreman 
of  the  press-stereo  department 
He  succeeds  Earl  W,  Fox,  who 
died  Feb.  10. 
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New  Invention 
For  Photocomp 

Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

Alphanumeric,  Inc.,  of  Hicks¬ 
ville,  has  received  a  patent  for  a 
“pattern  generator”  that  is  the 
key  to  the  company’s  automatic 
photocomposition  system. 

The  inventor  is  Milton 
Schwartz,  an  electrical  engi¬ 
neer. 

The  generator  is  aimed  at 
supplying,  at  high  speed,  well¬ 
shaped  characters  in  any  size 
or  type  face. 

The  characters  are  stored  as 
coded  signals  on  a  magpietic 


tape.  The  coded  sigpials  write  the 
characters  on  the  face  of  a 
cathode  tube,  and  they  are  pho¬ 
tographed  on  moving  film,  line 
by  line.  Printing  plates  can  be 
prepared  from  the  negatives. 

The  material  to  be  printed  is 
fed  into  the  machine  on  tape, 
with  designation  of  the  type 
style.  According  to  the  company, 
a  letter-sized  page  can  be  com¬ 
posed  in  six  seconds. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
negatives  for  printing  plates 
embodying  the  text  (except  for 
pictures  and  display  ads)  of  an 
average  issue  of  a  newspaper 
such  as  the  New  York  Times 
could  be  prepared  in  less  than 
20  minutes. 


Television  Monitors 
Newspaper  Makenp 

Columbus,  O. 

Ohio  State  University  has  put 
closed  circuit  television  to  work 
in  the  composing  room  of  the 
campus  newspaper. 

Editors  in  their  offices  direct 
printers  on  another  floor  as  they 
put  type  into  the  page  forms. 
A  Diamond  Power  silicon  solid 
state  camera  is  mounted  on  the 
ceiling  directly  oyer  the  com¬ 
posing  table.  The  high  resolution 
camera  relays  progress  on  job 
to  a  large  monitor  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  offices  where  changes  can  be 
ordered  instantly. 
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‘.Mezzo  Tint’  Tried 
On  Newspaper  Cuts 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  engraving  department  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  “mezzo  tint” 
screen  which  gives  a  photo¬ 
graph  a  grainy  texture  like 
hand-drawn  art.  Engraving 
Supervisor  Bill  Park,  who  is 
working  on  the  project  with  Joe 
I  Tonelli  and  George  Sweers  of 
the  art  shops,  said  they  hope  to  j 
open  new  doors  in  newspaper 
illustration. 

• 

K^^earch  Director 

The  International  Newspaper  j 
&  Color  Association,  which  has  I 
headquarters  at  Darmstadt,  | 
West  Germany,  has  appointed  i 
Hugh  Davidson  as  research  di-  ! 
rector.  He  is  a  Scot  w'ho  has  had  | 
experience  in  research  in  several  i 
fields  outside  of  the  printing  ! 
industry.  His  principal  assign-  ' 
ment  is  to  advance  the  plans  for 
INCA’s  international  research 
center  and  craft  seminars. 


Tipson  Promotetl 

!•  Lynn  B.  Tipson  has  been  pro- 
!  moted  to  the  new  post  of  vice- 
I  president  and  general  manager 
I  for  the  Sheridan  Company,  pro- 
I  ducer  of  bindery  equipment.  He 
I  was  formerly  vicepresident- 
i  operations  for  Sheridan,  a  sub- 
I  sidiary  of  Harris-Intertype  Cor- 
I  poration. 


Is  this  the  way  you  put  the 
heat  on  remelt  production? 

Sure,  your  old  remelt  burner  works.  Too  hard. 
Melting  profits  faster  than  metal.  Burning  up 
tin.  Building  up  dross.  Year  after  year.  Stop! 
Talk  to  a  specialist.  Your  Nolan  Man.  From 
small  Remelters  to  master  pots,  he  can  turn 
your  lead  problems  into  money-saving  gold. 


WILLIAM  J.  BISHOP  has  been 
appointed  president  of  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Eye  Division  of  Hurletron  Inc., 
graphic  arts  equipment  manufac¬ 
turer.  He  had  been  vicepresident 
and  director  of  marketing.  He 
succeeds  Carl  M.  Noble  as  operat¬ 
ing  head  of  the  division,  Noble 
continuing  as  president  of  Hurle¬ 
tron. 
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urotrr  sheets 

Stock  Sizes  To  Fit  All  Requirements  I 

Accurate  —  Neat  —  Economical 


fiENTON  CARD  COMPANY.  INC. 

Benson,  North  Carolina  27504 
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SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


SALES  EXECUTIVE  Ray  Dittrich  points  to  a  feature  in  plant.  Luis  Novarro,  at  right,  of  Mexico  is  an  interested 

a  Hoe  press  under  construction  at  the  company's  Bronx  viewer.  At  left  are  Sven  Tollin  of  Sweden,  Dick 

Woessner  of  Hoe,  and  Conrad  Matrige  of  Belgium. 


Artthur  Gordon  of  R.  Hoe  A  Co., 
at  left,  with  Richard  Powers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Hoe  Go.  Conducts  Forum 
To  Hear  Industry  Needs 


John  V’iegas,  Research  &  Developmeall 
Engineer. 

Clive  Porter.  Engineering  Supervisor,  i 
Andrew  Hegeman,  Chief  Field  Ea.  ' 
gineer. 


Aftenposten  Oslo,  Norway. 

Richard  Powers,  Production  Manager, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Henrik  de  Verdier,  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  Nohab,  Trollhattan,  Sweden. 

Peter  Finch,  Works  Manager,  Coventry 
Newspapers,  England. 

Brian  Lawrence,  Production  Control 
Er^ineer,  Daily  Express,  London. 

Conrad  Matrige,  Director,  La  Nouvelle 
Gaxette,  Charleroi,  Belgium. 

Roy  Fenton.  Managing  Director, 
Witton-James,  England. 

Sven  Tollin  Managing  Director, 
Vasterbottens  Kururen,  Umea,  Sweden. 

Uno  Tell,  Sales  Manager  of  Nohab, 
Trollhattan,  Sweden. 

Irving  Newhouse,  Production  Manager, 
Newhouse  Newspapers. 

Ralph  Duyos,  A.  M.  Carneiro  (R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  South  American  representative). 

Luis  Garcia  Miro,  El  Comercio,  Lima, 
Peru. 

Guillermo  Guzman,  Talleres  Tipo- 
graheos  Nacionales,  Mexico. 

Joaquin  Zubiaur,  Talleres  Tipograficos 
Nacionales,  Mexico. 

Luis  Novaro,  Editors  Cultural  Y 
Edicativa,  Mexico. 


CAPCO 


For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operation 


CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


PtUtUinf  PftedS 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN*  RIGGERS 

Ciiimai«i  fiuen 

55  Fourth  Straot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckaen  MIOS 


FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN,  Brian  Lawrence  (left)  of  the  Daily  Express 
talks  about  newspaper  production  with  Irving  Newhouse  of  the  New¬ 
house  newspapers  in  the  U.S.A. 
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You  need  Unofllm. 


The  Linofilm  System’s  Photo  Unit  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  either  an  18  or  28-grid  configuration, 
offering  the  greatest  typographic  flexibility  in 
photocomposition.  Up  to  2,464  characters  are 
at  the  operator’s  command. 

From  display  mixing  to  mathematical  and 
chemical  formulas,  Linofilm  can  meet  your 
most  complex  composition  requirements.  Type 
sizes  from  6  to  54  point  can  be  set  alternately 
or  in  any  sequence.  Two  or  three-line  foodstore 
work  is  automatically  made  upas  the  type  is  set. 
The  keyboard  operator  can  set  type  and  per¬ 


Meii[eiithaler 


form  makeup  of  tabular  matter,  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  time-consuming  pasteup  of  small  type. 

Linofilm’s  flexibility  extends  to  tape  input  too. 
The  Photo  Unit  can  be  operated  from  standard 
Linofilm  15-level  tape,  from  6-level  computer 
tape  directly  (COL-28),  or  from  a  combination 
of  both  (KE-28). 

Need  flexibility  in  composition  and  machine 
adaptability?  Then  you  need  Linofilm  .  .  .  the 
world’s  most  flexible  photocomposition  system. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11205. 


Executives  Keep  the  Presses  Running  Moving  Next 

Door  Proves 
Major  Step 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif, 
Moving  into  a  new  plant  can 
1)6  a  long  step  even  when  it  is 
only  next  door,  testifies  F.  D, 
McPherson  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel. 

The  Sentinel’s  stride  was  into 
a  45,000-square  foot  building 
adjoining  the  old  downtown 
plant  near  the  Civic  Center  of 
Santa  Cruz. 

The  new  building  was  designed 
to  provide  space  for  future 
growth  in  this  developing  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  five  times  larger 
than  the  former  Sentinel  home, 
built  in  1938. 

The  decision  to  stay  downtown 
in  a  growing  area  was  a  major 
one,  McPherson  said.  His  choice 
was  to  remain  close  to  the  people, 

DAVID  NELSON,  business  manager,  mans  the  plate-  GLENN  ARTHUR,  advertising  salesman,  dons  overalls  area  of  community  deci- 

caster  at  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent  while  and  works  on  press.  Here  he's  checking  ink  flow  to  Sions.  ^  ^ 

press-stereo  crews  are  out  on  strike.  see  that  one  of  his  store  ads  comes  out  nice.  City  s  Heart 

The  site  is  just  across  from  a 
new  city  library,  a  $1,000,000 
project.  It  is  one  block  to  a 
$600,000  city  hall  addition,  also 
under  connstruction,  and  a 
major  telephone  plant  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  Sentinel’s  new  home  is 
designed  to  accommodate  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  40,000  or  more.  Cur¬ 
rent  distribution  is  18,000  plus. 

“We  do  not  anticipate  rapid 
growth,”  McPherson  said.  “We 
do  expect  our  moderate  rate  of 
development  to  continue  and  to 
accelerate  in  the  decade  ahead. 
Our  goal  is  to  stay  one  step 
ahead.” 

The  potential  is  evidenced  by 
plans  of  the  two-year-old  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Santa 
Cruz,  which  now  has  1600  stu¬ 
dents  and  expects  27,000  by 
1990.  Its  program  calls  for  an 
eventual  21  colleges  on  its 
cluster-college  campus.  College 
3,  the  newest,  is  partially  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  $500,000  gift  from 

HARRY  STARCK,  production  manager,  watches  the  PUBLISHER  Victor  I.  Minahan  stands  by  with  admira-  Crown  Zellerbach  Foundation, 
press  perform  at  high  speed  and  hopes  there  won't  tion  for  his  temporary  crew  which  had  the  expert  j  r  v 

be  a  web  break  for  "front  office"  men  to  fix.  guidance  of  Press-Stereo  Superintendent  Eugene  W.  Planned  for  Years 

Planning  for  the  new  Sentinel 

-  plant  began  several  years  ago. 

D  Prices  Raised  years,  it  was  pointed  Department  heads  visited  news- 

S  F  n  'I'  out  by  Kenneth  Hobson,  circula-  papers  throughout  the  Pacific 

y  5.r.  uailies  director,  San  Francisco  P.S.— The  press-stereo  union  agreed  Coast  area  to  study  innovations. 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Company.  fo  terms  of  a  new  contact  and  all  The  actual  construction  took 
Home  delivery  subscription  The  move  sent  the  monthly  hands  went  back  to  work.  Normal  18  months.  This  was  longer  than 
tes  of  the  San  Francisco  price  of  the  newspapers  to  $3.25.  "I?.'';  expected  because  of  a  series  of 

ironicle  and  the  San  Francisco  T^e  combination  rate  for  both  ••VuDe^'^  Moeller  stIoDer*on  the  unforeseen  problems.  These  in- 

taminer  advanced  25  cents  a  or>H  i  *  u  *  j  stepped  fhe  eluded  extensive  design  of  a 

a  rriL  j,  mommg  and  evenmg  dailies  und  sea  es  he  found  he  had  ost  40  a  v  j  •  « 

onth  March  1.  The  price  of  f*  ^ V  ^  storage  basement,  redesign  of  a 

igle  copies  of  the  Sunday  Ex-  IncvMera  ions  "  '  press  control  panel  which  was 

ainer  &  Chronicle  moved  to  30  SFNPC  pointed  out  that  home  •  damaged  in  shipment,  and  the 

nts  a  copy.  delivery  service  of  either  daily  usual  construction  difficulties. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  price  provides  a  savings  of  $7.90  Components  to  the  air  condi- 

ljustment  is  the  first  in  more  yearly  from  stand  prices.  _  tioning  equipment  were  damaged 
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HARRY  STARCK,  production  manager,  watches  the  PUBLISHER  Victor  I.  Minahan  stands  by  with  admira- 
press  perform  at  high  speed  and  hopes  there  won't  tion  for  his  temporary  crew  which  had  the  expert 
be  a  web  break  for  "front  office"  men  to  fix.  guidance  of  Press-Stereo  Superintendent  Eugene  W. 

Mueller. 


HD  Prices  Raised 
By  S.F.  Dailies 

San  Francisco 
Home  delivery  subscription 
rates  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  advanced  25  cents  a 
month  March  1.  The  price  of 
single  copies  of  the  Sunday  Ex¬ 
aminer  &  Chronicle  moved  to  30 
cents  a  copy. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  price 
adjustment  is  the  first  in  more 


than  six  years,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Kenneth  Hobson,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Printing  Company. 

The  move  sent  the  monthly 
price  of  the  newspapers  to  $3.25. 
The  combination  rate  for  both 
morning  and  evening  dailies  and 
the  Sunday  edition  is  now  $5.25. 

SFNPC  pointed  out  that  home 
delivery  service  of  either  daily 
provides  a  savings  of  $7.90 
yearly  from  stand  prices. 


P.S.— The  prest-sfereo  union  agreed 
to  terms  of  a  new  contact  and  all 
hands  went  back  to  work.  Normal 
operations  were  reported  at  Apple, 
ton  March  6  and  when  Press-Stereo 
"Super"  Mueller  stepped  on  the 
scales  he  found  he  had  lost  40 
pounds  during  the  10-day  emer¬ 
gency  operations. 
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New  home  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel 


three  times  in  shipment  and  this 
delayed  vital  installations. 

The  eventual  result  is  an  ex¬ 
pansive  structure  on  three 
levels.  Almost  half  the  work 
space  is  on  the  ground  floor.  Its 
22,000  feet  house  classified,  dis¬ 
play,  circulation  and  news  de¬ 
partments  as  well  as  composing, 
stereo  and  press  areas. 

Copy  moves  horizontally  from 
the  advertising  areas  through  a 
new  dispatch  department  and  on 
into  the  composing  room  ad  ma¬ 
chines  to  makeup  and  press. 
New’S  copy  also  moves  horizon¬ 
tally  to  news  machines.  The 
news  area  contains  a  soundproof 
wire  room,  a  photo  facility,  sepa¬ 
rate  areas  for  sports,  women’s 
and  library  staffs. 

More  Space  Available 

The  second  floor  houses  execu¬ 
tive  offices,  accounting  depart¬ 
ment,  two  lunch  room  areas, 
restrooms,  a  conference  room 
and  future  office  areas.  Future 
expansion  between  front  and 
rear  portions  of  the  second  floor 
will  provide  10,000  feet  of  space. 

The  14,000  feet  of  basement 
houses  60-days  of  newsprint,  an 
ink  tank,  incinerator,  telephone 
equipment  and  maintenance 
shop. 

The  five-unit  Goss  press  pur¬ 
chased  from  London,  Ont.,  is  set 
up  with  space  and  power  for  an 
additional  unit.  Overhead  steel 
beams  provide  support  for  both 
press  repairs  and  additions. 

The  press,  which  will  print  40 
pages  straight  and  80  collect, 
was  installed  and  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  long  before  the  rest  of  the 
building  was  constructed.  It  has 
been  able  to  produce  every  issue 
since  October  in  a  single  run  and 
thus  meet  a  major  goal  of  the 
expansion  program. 

Cirrulation  Assists 

The  conveyor  system  takes 
papers  from  the  press  to  a 
second-floor  mail  room  as  well 
as  to  a  first  floor  motor  distribu¬ 
tion  area.  Press  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  a  demister  unit,  two 
drives  and  a  portable  generator 
for  emergency  services. 

Circulation  service  is  aided  by 
a  driveway  around  the  building. 
There  is  sufficient  parking  for 
all  delivery  trucks  as  well  as 
some  staff  cars. 


Retained  from  the  old  plant  is  I 
a  stained  glass  window  depict-  ' 
ing  Duncan  McPherson  hauling 
wood  by  ox  team  more  than  a 
century  ago.  It  adjoins  the  office 
of  the  present  publisher,  his 
grandson. 

The  Sentinel,  which  has  been 
in  the  McPherson  family  since 
1864,  was  established  in  Santa 
Cruz  in  June,  1856.  Two  sons  of 
the  present  publisher,  Fred  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  III,  in  classified,  and  | 
Bruce  McPherson,  in  the  busi-  ! 
ness  office,  are  now'  members  of 
the  newspaper’s  staff. 

• 

Goss  Promotes  Tyma 
To  VP-Engineering 

Chicago 

The  Goss  Company,  division 
of  Miehle-Goss- Dexter,  Inc.,  has 
announced  the  promotion  of 
Louis  S.  Tyma  to  the  position 
of  vicepresident-Engineering. 

Tyma,  formerly  director-En- 
gineering,  replaces  W.  G.  Zim-  ! 
mer,  vicepresident-Engineering,  i 
who  recently  retired.  I 

Tyma’s  career  with  Goss  be¬ 
gan  in  1942,  and  his  background  i 
asserts  his  know’ledge  of  both  i 
the  Goss  approach  to  new’spaper 
press  design  and  development,  ; 
and  the  actual  progress  in  the 
development  of  Goss’  full  line  of 
web  offset  new'spaper  presses.  ' 

Tyma  supervised  the  desigpi 
of  the  Suburban  press,  Goss’ 
first  offset  press  and  folder, 
when  he  was  assistant  chief  de¬ 
velopment  engineer  of  Research  j 
and  Development.  The  Urbanite  i 
press  was  developed  during  the  ^ 
period  in  which  he  served  as  the  , 
company’s  chief  development  , 
engineer.  During  this  same 
period,  the  Goss  Company  also  ' 
developed  the  Headliner  Mark 
II  press. 

The  promotions  of  Vernon  J. 
Hilgoe  to  director-Customer 
Service,  and  Carl  J.  Hermach  to 
director  of  Engineering  also 
were  announced. 

William  J.  Nolan,  vicepresi- 
dent-Customer  Services,  has  been 
named  to  head  the  recently  ere-  I 
ated  Customer  Engineering  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  has  been  with  Goss  31 
years,  serving  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties  in  the  engineering  and  field  , 
departments.  He  had  been  chief  i 
engineer  of  the  Goss  subsidiai'y 
in  Preston,  England.  i 
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Service  after  the 
sale . . .  Sta-Hi  S.O.P. 


by  Donald  V.  Weber,  Vice  Fresident 

Sta-Hi  Corporation 
Newport  Beach,  California 


simple  machinery. . . 

When  you  purchase  a  job-engineered  product  or  system 
from  Sta-Hi,  you  can  feel  confident.  It  will  be  simple  to 
operate,  simple  to  maintain  and  simple  to  service.  In  fact, 
it  is  “S.O.P.”  ( standard  operating  procedure )  to  instruct 
your  operators  in  efficient  operation,  and  the  simple  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  of  our  products.  When  you  use 
Sta-Hi  equipment  in  your  plant,  you  can  expect  to  need 
major  service  rarely.  We  encourage  each  plant  to  have 
a  minimum  number  of  spare  parts  always  on  hand  to  aid 
in  rapid  service.  Your  own  operator  will  take  care  of 
most  minor  adjustments  on-the-spot. 

*  *  * 

factory  trained  specialists. . . 

When  a  problem  does  occur  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
experience  of  your  people,  however,  you  have  immediate 
access  to  Sta-Hi  factory-trained  technicians  and  a  com¬ 
plete  stock  of  parts.  Stationed  strategically  across  the 
U.S.A.  and  throughout  the  world,  these  specialists  can 
solve  your  problems  quick  as  a  wink.  Each  man  has  been 
through  a  thorough,  intensive  training  program  at  the 
factory.  We  provide  a  complete  program  consisting  of 
technical  study  coupled  with  a  practical  education  in 
all  Sta-Hi  products. 

m  *  * 

preventive  maintenance. . . 

Another  service  that  is  available  to  you  is  a  regular,  com¬ 
plete  preventive  maintenance  program  by  Sta-Hi  tech¬ 
nicians.  This  service  is  designed  to  catch  and  correct 
small  potential  problem  areas  before  they  grow  into 
costly  major  delays  and  shutdowns.  It  could  mean  the 
difference  between  a  lost  or  late  edition  and  “hitting 
the  street  on-time.”  For  information  on  this  service  and 
any  other  assistance,  or  information  on  Sta-Hi  stereo  or 
mailroom  products,  talk  to  your  nearest  Sta-Hi  man. 
Service  is  his  “SOP too. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

2601  Campus  Drive 

Newport  Beach,  California  92663 

Phone  (714)  833-1000 


Other  Sales  Service  Centers  in  Paramus,  New  Jersey;  Chicago; 
Wichita;  Montreal,  Canada;  Brussels,  Belgium.  Sales  representatives 
throughout  the  free  world. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


SWITCH  TO  6-COLUM\  OFFSET  FORMAT 


By  Rirk  Friedman 


March,  1967,  marks  a  full  year 
of  the  Big  Change  for  a  group  of 
suburban  Newark,  N.  J.,  weekly 
newspapers.  A  year  ago  they 
set  out  to  completely  redesign 
their  production  operation  and 
format. 

The  papers,  all  under  the 
parent  Suburban  Publishing 
Corporation,  Union,  N.  J.,  were 
the  Irvington  Herald,  Union 
Leader,  Vailsburg  Leader, 
Springfield  Leader,  Mountain¬ 
side  Echo,  Suburban  Leader,  the 
Spectator  and  the  Linden 
Leader. 

In  March,  1966,  they  began 
the  switch  from  a  standard 
eight-column,  letterpress  format 
■with,  what  their  publisher,  Sam 
Howard  calls  “painful  produc¬ 
tion  problems,”  to  a  six-on-nine- 
column  offset  format. 

According  to  Howard,  it 
wasn’t  a  painless  birth  but  the 
product  was  spanking  new  and 
problems  are  easing  each  week. 

The  change  was  made  by  an 
organization  that  never  had 
owned  any  printing  equipment. 
Its  newspaper  composition  and 


eight  papers  (the  ones  which  cir¬ 
culated  in  Union  County),  was 
given  the  assignment  of  editorial 
format  and  type  selection  within 
the  limits  of  typeface  availabil¬ 
ity  and  compatibility  between 
headline-producing  machines. 
Sacrifices  were  made  in  the  name 
of  production,  Howard  says. 
“But,”  he  adds,  “as  production 
pains  ease,  greater  use  will  be 
made  of  offset’s  advantages  over 
less  flexible  letterpress.” 

Robert  H.  Brumell,  advertising 
dii’ector,  had  the  job  of  reorient¬ 
ing  advertising  layout  and  for¬ 
mat  to  comply  with  a  nine-ad¬ 
vertising  column,  six-editorial 
column  operation. 

The  six-on-nine  format,  it  was 
learned,  could  be  handled  attrac¬ 
tively  for  news  presentation  and 
the  problems  of  mixing  15 
pica  and  10  *-2  pica  widths  in  the 
news  columns  could  be  overcome. 
“Obviously,”  Howard  points  out, 
“use  of  wide-set  news  columns 
saves  paste-up  time.” 

Howard  and  Mintz  visited 
equipment  shows  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  offset  plants  regularly.  Con¬ 


sultation  with  Leiker  and  his 
crew  resulted  in  layout  of  the 
“everything-but-the-press”  oper¬ 
ation  in  1,700  square  feet  of 
working  space.  “Production  esti¬ 
mates  for  editorial  matter  alone 
ran  to  4,000  column  inches  of 
type  and  the  setting  of  about 
900  heads  each  week,”  Howard 
recalls. 


are  punched  on  Friden  Justo. 
writers. 


Production 


Meanwhile,  a  production  crew 
was  assembled.  Earl  C.  Henwood 
was  brought  in  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  made  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  start  of  1966  and 
went  to  w’ork  on  personnel, 
equipment  and  material  procure¬ 
ment.  When  that  was  done,  he 
began  training  the  crew. 

When  the  first  paper  in  the 
conversion  came  off  the  press  in 
March,  1966,  only  two  people  out 
of  a  present  force  of  25  full-time 
and  part-time  employees,  had 
any  experience  in  newspaper 
composition.  By  the  time  the 
last  of  the  eight  papers  was  con¬ 
verted  in  July,  they  had  all 
gained  experience  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  itself. 


Howard  points  out  that  spate 
limitations  prevented  use  of  | 
horizontal  camera.  “The  newejt 
vertical  camera  was  obtained." 
he  explains,  “but  has  provided 
sporadic  diflSculty  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  operations.” 

The  last  big  production  goal, 
only  partially  achieved  at  pret 
ent,  according  to  Howard,  a 
making  of  full-page  negatives  to 
transport  to  the  printer. 

Why  the  change?  Howard  put 
it  this  way;  “The  municipalities 
served  by  our  six  newspapers  in 
Union  County  and  our  other  two 
in  Essex  County  have  among 
the  greatest  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  metropolitan  New 
York  City  area.  Because  of  the 
format  and  production  changes, 
we  are  now  able  to  give  these 
communities  local  papers  with¬ 
out  the  me  too  look  of  the  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  dailiea 
And  it’s  resulted  in  a  steady 
increase  of  circulation  for  us." 


THURSDATA 


Howard  claims  that  the  big¬ 
gest  “plus”  item  in  equipment 
purchased  was  the  American 
Type  Founders’  KD  84  T,  which 
has  been  producing  some  900 
heads  each  w’eek  in  under  20 
hours.  Nearly  all  of  these  heads 


W.  Kenneth  Moss,  advertising 
director  of  the  Maplewood  and 
South  Orange  News-Record,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Quality 
Weeklies  of  New  Jersey.  He 
succeeds  William  M.  Litvany, 
general  manager  of  the  Bloom- 


printing  had  been  contracted 
since  1939  with  Moreau  Pub¬ 
lications  in  Orange,  N.  J. 

“It  was  only  a  couple  of  com¬ 
munities  away  from  our  base  in 
Union,”  Howard  points  out,  “but 
more  than  miles  apart  in  con¬ 
venience  for  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  production.” 

Studied  Possibility 

In  1965,  Howard  and  Milton 
Mintz,  the  group’s  business  man¬ 
ager,  began  to  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  going  to  offset  pro¬ 
duction.  They  kept  Moreau  Pub¬ 
lications  informed  of  their  study 
and  consulted  with  Victor 
Leiker,  head  of  Tabloid  Lithog¬ 
raphers,  Garwood,  N.  J.  Tabloid, 
a  large  offset  operation  which 
jobprints  a  number  of  weeklies. 

Leiker  and  his  staff  went  into 
detailed  exploration  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  as  many  as  100  stand¬ 
ard  pages  in  a  week,  all  printed 
during  prime  time  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  into  combinations  that 
could  give  the  eight  newspapers 
a  composite  page  total  of  about 
300. 

Tabloid  had  the  press  facili¬ 
ties.  But  to  make  the  changes 
the  newspapers  had  to  obtain  the 
composition  equipment  and  man¬ 
power.  In  late  1965,  they  decided 
to  make  the  Big  Change. 

Les  Malamut,  editorial  de¬ 
partment  chief  of  six  of  the 
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field  Independent-Press  and  the  t 
Glen  Ridge  Paper,  who  remains 
as  treasurer.  Quality  Weeklies 
is  the  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  for  47  newspapers  in 
11  northern  New  Jersey  counties. 

It  reports  that  advertising  sales 
for  1966  have  reached  an  all- 
time  high  and  that  over  1,700,- 
000  lines  were  placed  with  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  last  year,  a  gain  ! 
of  18  percent  over  1965. 

The  Milford  (Del.)  Chronicle 
has  announced  plans  to  acquire 
a  computerized  composition  sys¬ 
tem  for  production  of  the  three 
newspapers  it  is  presently  pro¬ 
ducing.  The  new  composer  was 
recently  introduced  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Cor¬ 
poration  as  its  entry  into  the 
typesetting  field  of  the  graphic  | 
arts  industry.  It  promises  to 
produce  “cold  type”  for  use  in 
offset  printing  at  much  greater 
speeds  than  can  be  set  with 
machines  in  present  use,  and  in 
a  variety  of  type  faces  and  sizes. 
IBM  is  just  starting  production 
of  this  composing  system  and 
delivery  to  the  Chronicle  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  about  a  year.  However, 
one  unit  of  the  system,  the  final 
composing  machine,  is  to  be  d^ 
livered  to  the  Chronicle  thi* 
month.  It  can  be  operated  semi- 
automatically  without  the  com¬ 
puter  and  will  be  put  to  immedi¬ 
ate  use. 
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[Governor,  other  officials  to  attend  tribute  to  Charles 


Gregorio  reports  progress  on  water  pollution  I 

j||||||||||H  Stote  official,  1 
mayor  meet  t 


Potter  seeking 
vote  on  budget 
(or  kKooI  city 


Won  new  Itjhhivj 
improvements  at 
Linden  ttotion 


Councitmen  ruec' 
reouet*  *0  ocouire 
lond  behind  library 


Schoo/  guards  seek  pay  hike 
Fofin  group  to  bock  denxinds 


No  gongsfers  to  fimousioes 

But  visitor  sees  plenty  of  traffic 


...and  now, 
even  grocery  ads, 
with  the  PDP-8 
Computerized 
Typesetting  System 


The  PDP-8  Typesetting  System  is  the  lowest  cost, 
full  scale,  computer  typesetting  system  available 
anywhere.  Hot  type.  513  and  713  phototype.  And 
now,  even  automatic  formatting  and  setting  of  tra¬ 
ditional  grocery  ads  without  pasteup! 

The  40  PDP-8  Typesetting  installations  around  the 
country  are  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  more  than 
600  PDP-8  computer  systems  sold  to  the  scientific 
and  equipment  manufacturing  communities.  But 
those  40  typesetting  installations  demonstrate,  day 
after  day,  the  versatility,  the  ease  of  operation,  and 
the  remarkable  profit-making  potential  inherent  in 
the  system. 

After  one  week’s  training,  typists  can  produce  500 
lines  an  hour.  The  PDP-8  system  converts  their  out¬ 
put  to  justified,  hyphenated  tape  at  12,000  lines  per 
hour  —  enough  to  keep  over  14  high  speed  line- 
casters  busy. 

And  now,  with  the  phototype  programs,  even  grocery 
ads  by  typists  at  the  press  of  a  few  buttons. 

Let  us  give  you  full  details  at  the  Mid-Atlantic  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference,  Booths  18  and  20. 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION.  Maynard,  Massachusetts  01754.  Telephone: 
(617)  897-8821  •  Cambridge,  Mass.  •  New  Haven  •  Washington,  D.  C.  •  Parsippany, 
N.  J.  •  Rochester,  N.  Y.  •  Phiiadelphia  •  Huntsville  •  Pittsburgh  •  Chicago  •  Denver 

•  Ann  Arbor  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeies  •  Palo  Alto  •  Seattle  •  Carleton  Place  and 
Toronto,  Ont.  •  Reading.  England  •  Paris.  France  •  Munich  and  Cologne,  Germany 

•  Sydney  and  West  Perth,  Australia  «  Modules  distributed  also  through  Allied  Radio 


Stories  on  Highway 
Safety  Win  Prizes 


ing  glass,  the  tire’s  screech  and 

the  sickening  thud.  .  .  IMCWS  HureaUS 

Median  Line  Accidents  Quit  NcWSpapCr 

In  a  series  of  articles  pub- 

Building  in  S.F. 


Washington 

Winners  of  the  12th  annual 
Newspaper  Safety  Writing  Com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  American 
Trucking  Associations  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  AT  A 
Safety  Director  Goley  D. 
Sontheimer. 

Cash  prizes  totaling  $5,400 
will  be  presented  here  April  6  to 
writers  whose  entries  in  three 
categories — single  story,  series 
and  editorial — were  rated  best 
by  judges.  Awards  in  each  cate- 
gorj'  are  $1,000  for  first  place, 
$500  for  second  and  $300  for 
third. 

First  place  winners  were: 
Thomas  J.  Wertenbaker,  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  News  Chief¬ 
tain,  single  story;  Phyllis  Cobbs 
and  Harcourt  Tynes  Jr.,  Patent 
Trader,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y., 
series,  and  Everett  S.  Allen, 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  editorial. 

Second  place  winners  were: 
Dennis  Hoover,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  single  story; 
C.  B.  Daniel  Jr.,  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Sun,  series,  and  Jo  L. 
Brosious,  Westport  (Conn.) 
News,  editorial. 

Third  place  winners  were: 
Thomas  F.  Darcy,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  (now  associated 
with  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin), 
single  story;  Francois  Poirier, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  series,  and  V.  L.  Bubbett 
Jr.,  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  edito¬ 
rial. 

The  Record  of  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  won  the  special  plaque 
award  for  the  most  outstanding 
and  effective  traffic  safety  cam¬ 
paign  during  the  contest  period 
— Jan.  1  through  Dec.  31,  1!)66. 

Contest  judges  were  James  W. 
Brown  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Cass 
County  Democrat-Missourian, 
Harrisonville,  Mo. ;  Earl  F. 


English,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Hamilton  Thornton, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

A  total  of  384  entries  was  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  Competition,  which 
is  sponsored  by  American  Truck¬ 
ing  Associations. 

Funds  fur  Danger  .4rea!< 

More  than  250  columns  of 
news  and  pictures  were  devoted 
to  the  Record’s  campaign  against 
dangerous  road  conditions.  Maps, 
drawings,  readers’  letters  and 
editorials  were  also  used. 

The  campaign  led  to  a  grand 
jury  investigation.  The  Bergen 
County  Board  of  Freeholders 
adopted  the  jury’s  proposal  for 
a  new  traffic  division  w'ithin  the 
Department  of  public  works.  In 
addition,  the  state  allotted  in¬ 
creased  funds  for  highway  con¬ 
struction  in  the  county,  particu¬ 
larly  in  danger  areas  cited  by 
the  Record. 

There  was  a  tragic  aftermath 
of  the  Record’s  campaign  how'- 
ever.  On  December  18,  George  R. 
Cory,  assistant  news  editor  of 
the  Record,  was  killed  in  a  traffic 
accident. 

Entitled  “Violent  Death — It’s 
a  Split  Second  Away,”  Werten- 
baker’s  prize  winning  entry  was 
a  vivid  portrayal  of  attitudes — 
both  personal  and  public — to 
drivers  and  safe  driving.  Wrote 
Wertenbaker: 

“The  sirens  wail  by  us  every 
day  around  here  on  their  mourn¬ 
ful  missions — sometimes  close, 
sometimes  farther  away.  You 
pause  for  a  moment  to  listen, 
and  you  wonder  if  it’s  for  one  of 
your  own  or  for  one  you  know. 
We  all  live  a  hair’s  breadth  or 
split  second  away  from  the 
crumpling  steel  and  the  shatter- 


reporters  Cobbs  and  Tynes 
counted  19  deaths  and  435  in¬ 
juries  over  three  years  caused 
by  vehicles  crossing  the  median 
line  on  undivided,  heavily 
traveled  portions  of  Taconic 
Parkway  in  Westchester  and 
Putnam  Counties.  Their  dra¬ 
matic  reports  raised  public  de¬ 
mand  and  led  to  state  installa¬ 
tion  of  metal  median  barriers  on 
the  Parkway. 

Allen’s  editorial,  entitled 
“Empty  Seat  in  the  Classroom,” 
was  published  by  the  Standard- 
Times  on  March  27,  1966.  It  was 
a  dramatic  recording  of  teen¬ 
agers’  reactions  to  a  school¬ 
mate’s  traffic  death. 

“At  school  the  next  day,” 
wrote  Allen,  “in  all  the  class¬ 
rooms  to  which  he  had  gone, 
they  filed  in  awkwardly,  looking 
furtively  and  reverentially  at  the 
empty  desk.  Between  classes,  it 
was  virtually  the  only  subject 
of  conversation,  because  none  of 
them  was  20,  and  death,  striking 
so  close  at  hand,  was  unbeliev¬ 
able,  frightening,  and  excit¬ 
ing.  .  .  .” 

• 

Business  Journalism 
Scholarships  Awarded 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Recipients  of  two  $500  Busi¬ 
ness  Journalism  Scholarships 
have  been  announced  by  Timothy 
William  Hubbard,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  and  director 
of  the  program  sponsored  by  the 
Independent  Natural  Gas  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America. 

The  winners  are  Michael  J. 
Costello,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  John 
S.  Hudy,  St.  Louis.  Costello,  a 
graduate  student  in  the  School 
of  Journalism,  expects  to  receive 
an  A.M.  degree  in  June.  In  1962 
he  held  a  summer  job  in  Munich, 
Germany,  and  has  worked  as  a 
business  reporter  for  the  Specta¬ 
tor  Newspapers,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hudy  recently  earned  a  B.S. 
degree  in  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  at  the  University  where  he 
has  majored  in  marketing  in  the 
School  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration. 

Adman  Buys  Paper 

Stratford,  Ont. 

David  S.  Fenn,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Oshawa  Times, 
announced  this  week  that  he  had 
purchased  the  weekly  Stratford 
Times,  a  three-year-old  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of 


San  Francisco 

Plans  to  move  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau  of  United  Press 
International  to  new  quarters 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Richard  A.  Litfin,  Pacific  Divi¬ 
sion  manager. 

The  67  persons  comprising  the 
division  staff  will  move  from  the 
old  San  Francisco  News  Build¬ 
ing  at  814  Mission  St.  to  the  new 
Fox  Plaza  building  on  Market  1 
St.  about  mid-April.  1 

The  location  is  adjacent  to  the 
Civic  Center.  A  staff  of  26  news- 
men  will  be  directed  by  Joe  W. 
Morgan,  division  news  manager,  i 
and  Don  Reed,  bureau  manager. 

Raymond  P.  Maroney,  divi-  ■ 
sion  newspictures  manager,  and 
Alvin  S.  Cocking,  newspictures 
bureau  manager,  will  head  the 
photographic  staff  of  12. 

The  broadcast  wire  desk  is 
under  the  direction  of  Rodney 
Guilfoil  and  the  Teletypesetter 
service  wire  desk  is  headed  by 
Joe  Wilson. 

UPI  Board  Chairman  Frank 
H.  Bartholomew,  Pacific  Division 
business  manager  Robert  E. 
Crennen,  and  regional  executive 
James  P.  Buckner  also  will  have 
offices  in  the  new  quarters.  • 

The  curtailed  AP  bureau  will 
move  to  Fox  Plaza  June  1. 

Moving  into  separate  offices  in 
the  Fox  Plaza  wdll  be  Larry 
Davies,  Wallace  Turner  and 
Alma  Brackett  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Lee  Fremstad,  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers.  Their  of¬ 
fices  are  pi'esently  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  old  News  Building. 

• 

Filing  Shift  Ires 
N.  Calif.  AP  Group 

San  Francisco 

The  Northern  California  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  News  Executives 
Council  voted  to  disband  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  AP’s  move  to 
transfer  wire  filing  operations 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  I  r 
Angeles. 

Richard  Fogel,  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une  and  unit  chairman,  said  he 
regarded  the  resolution  as  a 
means  of  expressing  the  group’s 
displeasure.  At  the  time  he 
pointed  out  a  majority  was  not 
present.  The  vote  was  reported 
as  10  to  7.  Alexander  Bodi,  Polo 
Alto  Times,  presented  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

Fogel  said  he  is  planning  to 
call  a  June  meeting  of  the  group. 

Wyman  Riley,  Gibson  Publi¬ 
cations  of  Vallejo,  said  he  re¬ 
mains  chairman  of  the  statewide 
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LAST  CALL:  ENTRIES  FOR  DEADLINE  CLUB  UN  AWARD. 


A  $500  cash  gift  and  engraved 
plaque  will  go  to  the  winner  of  the 
award  given  for  distinguished  UN 
correspondence  between  April  1, 
1 966  and  March  31 , 1 967  by  the 
Deadline  Club,  New  York  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  The  deadline  for  entries 
is  March  31, 1967;  winner  will  be 
announced  May  1 1  th,  1 967. 


Journalists  in  all  countries  may 
compete  by  submitting  tear 
sheets,  mounted  clippings,  scripts 
or  descriptive  memos  telling  of 
the  availability  of  tape  or  film. 
Entry  material  must  be  in  English. 
Any  person,  group  or  publication 
assigned  permanently  or  tempo¬ 
rarily  to  cover  a  UN  story  is  eligible. 
Enter  the  competition  now  for 


this  important  award,  given  by  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  national 
journalistic  society  and  sponsored 
again  this  year  by  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor¬ 
poration.  Send  entries  to  Deadline 
Club  Awards,  c/o  Robert 
McDevitt,  Arthur  Young  &  Com¬ 
pany,  23rd  Floor,  277  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 


THE  DEADLINE  CLUB  OF  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 


College  Press 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

such  practice  were  not  forbid¬ 
den  by  written  regulation.  How¬ 
ever,  seven  editors  —  11%  —  in¬ 
dicated  they  were  forbidden  by 
state  or  college  statute  from  do¬ 
ing  so. 

Administrative  Pressure 

Another  consideration  of  im¬ 
portance  regarding  editorial 
freedom  is  the  degree  of  pres¬ 
sure  applied  to  the  editor  by  ad¬ 
ministrators.  A  healthy  43%  of 
the  editors  admitted  they  had 
been  summoned  for  a  conference 
with  the  university  president  or 
another  administrator  over  an 
item  in  the  paper.  Nine  per  cent 
said  they  had  had  items  with¬ 
held  from  publication  by  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  other  than  the  ad¬ 
viser,  and  10%  noted  they  had 
been  threatened  with  loss  of 
their  job  if  they  published  a 
certain  item.  These  three  statis¬ 
tics  reveal  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  administrative  interven¬ 
tion  into  the  affairs  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  press.  Several  editors  added 
they  had  received  reprimands 
for  some  editorials. 

The  Editors  Speak 

Many  editors  were  free  with 
their  comments  and  discussed 
various  problems  with  frank¬ 
ness.  Here  are  some  of  their 
revelations  and  opinions: 

— “The  administration  real¬ 
izes  that  it  is  bloody  ridiculous 
to  make  the  paper  a  rallying 
{)oint  by  granting  martyrdom. 
They  know  that  the  repercussions 
of  censorship  and  control  would 
be  far  more  damaging  to  the 
university  than  any  article  or 
editorial  ever  could  be.” 

— “We  have  never  in  73  years 
of  publication  been  threatened 
with  censure  in  any  way.  We 
can  and  frequently  do  criticize 
university  policy  and  state  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  governor  is  chair¬ 
man  of  our  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  last  year  the  editor  told  the 
governor  to  ‘buzz  off’  when  he 
tried  to  interfere  in  campus  af¬ 
fairs.” 

— “There  is  no  way  the  ad¬ 
ministration  can  officially  con¬ 
trol  the  contents  of  the  paper. 
However,  they  can  and  do  bring 
considerable  pressure  to  bear  if 
something  displeases  them.  So 
long  as  the  article  would  not  be 
adjudged  libelous  in  a  court  of 
law,  they  are  powerless  to  take 
action  to  censor  or  censure  with¬ 
out  creating  more  adverse  re¬ 
action  than  they’re  prepared  to 
handle.  A  tacit  dislike  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  administration  and 
the  paper,  but  as  time  goes  on 
and  they  become  used  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  part  of  the 


university’s  public  relations  di¬ 
vision,  this  will  dissipate.” 

— “Officers  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  go  out  of  their  way  to  keep 
me  informed  so  stories  can  be 
fair.  Up  to  and  including  the 
president,  they  often  ask  that  I 
consider  the  effect  of  my  paper 
on  the  well-being  of  the  school, 
but  there  is  no  prior  censorship. 
The  only  sanction  that  may  be 
taken  is  removal,  and  that  only 
by  a  process  in  which  my  legal 
rights  are  well  observed.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  happy  situation 
may  soon  end.  The  state  has  a 
new  tort  liability  law  which  has 
removed  our  umbrella  of  sov¬ 
ereign  immunity  and  no  U.S. 
insurance  firm  will  sell  us  libel 
insurance.  We’re  now  trying 
Lloyd’s  of  London.” 

— “The  practice  of  withhold¬ 
ing  information  is  not  generally 
acute  on  our  campus  but  it  does 
exist,  as  it  seems  to  exist  every¬ 
where.  We  can  and  do  apply 
editorial  pressure  when  we  feel 
such  practice  becomes  unreason¬ 
able.  This  does  not  always  pro¬ 
duce  results,  but  our  right  to 
legitimate  criticism  has  always, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  upheld.” 

— “The  biggest  problem  is 
with  covert  coercion  in  the  form 
of  fatherly  (or  motherly)  talks. 
While  a  student  editor  can  never 
distinguish  whether  these  talks 
are  evidence  of  coercion  or 
merely  individual  interest  on  the 
part  of  an  administrator,  the 
possibility  nevertheless  exists, 
and  needs  constant  awareness 
on  the  part  of  a  student  editor 
—  however  balmy  the  climate.” 

— “The  Publications  Board  is 
the  only  body  that  can  order  the 
editor  not  to  publish,  and  the 
Board  is  against  control  of  the 
newspaper  of  any  kind.  Today’s 
issue  contains  an  editorial  con¬ 
demning  the  university  presi¬ 
dent’s  policy  toward  discrimina¬ 
tion.  The  Board  has  exercised 
its  veto  power  only  once  in  the 
last  26  years  and  that  was  due 
to  pressure  from  an  eccentric 
president.  The  paper  adviser 
does  not  know  (or  wish  to  know) 
any  of  the  content  of  the  paper 
before  it  goes  into  the  mail.” 

Informal  Pressure 

— “Of  course  there  is  informal 
administration  pressure  and 
criticism.  For  instance,  one  ad¬ 
ministrator  tried  to  convince  me 
to  support  one  candidate  in  the 
governor’s  race  but  we  sup¬ 
ported  the  other.  There  are  fre¬ 
quent  attempts  at  informal  per¬ 
vasion,  termed  ‘aiding  communi¬ 
cation,’  but  never  overt  control 
or  censorship.” 

— “The  administration  has  no 
control  whatsoever.  However, 
administrators  are  very  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  we  say  and 
they  have  been  known  to  apply 


threats  (subtle  usually)  to  keep 
us  from  going  too  far.  We  are  a 
very  liberal  paper,  however,  and 
comment  on  all  controversial 
topics.  They  have  never  tried  to 
fire  an  editor  for  doing  so.  In 
my  opinion  this  year’s  Board  of 
Student  Publications  is  stacked 
with  administrative  mouthpieces. 
But  the  Board  has  not  attempted 
to  keep  the  editors  from  com¬ 
menting  on  controversial  topics 
or  criticizing  the  administra¬ 
tion.” 

Conclusions 

The  responses  from  the  editors 
indicated  on  one  hand  great  free¬ 
dom  and  slight  administrative 
control.  Yet  other  answers  indi¬ 
cated  that  administrative  influ¬ 
ence  was  prevalent.  There  are 
several  subtle  indicators  that 
perhaps  administrators  exercise 
more  control  than  most  editors 
might  admit.  For  example,  10 
editors  asked  that  their  name 
and  school  not  be  used  with  this 
study. 

And  the  comments  of  many 
editors  show  that  many,  if  not 
most  editors  are  subjected  to 
pressures  in  a  variety  of  man¬ 
ners  and  degrees  short  of 
threatening  an  editor  with  job 
loss.  Also,  nearly  one-half  the 
editors  said  they  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  for  a  conference  with  an 
administrator  over  an  item  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  paper.  This  is  a 
substantial  percentage  and 
shows  that  even  the  freest  editor 
is  probably  not  purely  free. 

This  study  shows  that  most 
editors  feel  they  enjoy  optimum 
conditions  of  editorial  autonomy, 
but  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  theory  and  practice.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  of  the  vast 
majority  who  claim  freedom, 
perhaps  a  much  smaller  figure 
actually  practice  editorial  free¬ 
dom. 

Bullies  Fuiight 

It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  more  than  half  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  schools  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  in  their  state.  Most  of  these 
are  quite  large,  and  many  have 
fought  their  censorship  battles 
decades  ago  and  have  gained 
editorial  freedom  only  after 
years  of  bitter  struggling.  It  is 
not  inconceivable  that  other 
schools,  most  of  which  are 
smaller  and  younger,  are  still 
experiencing  trouble  in  this  area. 

This  study  reveals  that  editors 
of  college  dailies  are  generally 
well  satisfied  with  their  free¬ 
dom  to  express  themselves  in 
print.  But  it  also  points  out  that 
the  problem  of  editorial  free¬ 
dom  versus  administrative  con¬ 
trol  is  a  nebulous,  many-faceted 
monster  that  will  no  doubt  haunt 
college  papers  and  administra¬ 
tors  for  generations  to  come. 


30  News  Elxecutives 
At  API  Seminar 

Thirty  news  executives  will 
attend  a  two-week  Seminar  for 
City  Editors  at  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity  beginning  Sunday, 
March  12, 

Seminar  members,  who  repic. 
sent  newspapers  of  under  50,000 
circulation,  are: 

.-Mian  G.  Barth,  Springfield  (Ohio) 
Sun. 

James  C.  Beam,  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
Americari  Press. 

George  E.  Betcher,  Mount  Vernofi 
(Ohio)  Nesvs. 

(ieorge  H.  Boynton,  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald. 

Mrs.  Fay  G.  Cowan,  Beaver  FaUs 
(Pa.)  News-Tribune. 

Wallace  M.  Davis  Jr.,  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Evening  Press. 

Dcmald  M.  D’Elia,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Journal. 

Erttest  N.  Dickinson,  Mt.  Kisco  (X.Y.) 
Patent  T ruder. 

Alvin  N.  Elmer,  Grit,  Williamsport 
l>a. 

Jamse  B.  Gaffney,  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe- Times. 

Jo.seph  A.  Gallagher,  Salem  (.Mass.) 
Evening  News. 

J.  Konald  Gatehouse,  Johnstown  (Pa) 
r  ribunc-Democrat. 

Donald  C.  Hadley,  Geneva  (X.Y.) 
Times. 

Gaylord  R.  Kirkham,  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Sentinel. 

Howard  M.  Krieger,  Saratoga  Springs 
(N.Y.)  Saratogtan. 

James  G.  Marchewka,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citiaen  Patriot. 

L.  Gene  Maudlin,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capi¬ 
tal  Journal 

Jerry  F.  McGonagle,  Sidney  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

John  M.  Molley  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times  and  News. 

James  B.  Morrison,  Huntington  (liid.) 
Herald  Press. 

James  H.  O’Shea,  Columbia  (S.C.) 
Kecord. 

Larry  E.  Pond,  Eiansville  (Ind.) 
Press. 

Donald  W.  Sharpe,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Lourier. 

Gene  P'.  Smedley,  Bloomington  (111.) 
Daily  Pantograph. 

Charles  J.  Smitliburn,  IV abash  (Ind.) 
Plain  Dealer. 

.Mark  Stuart,  Paterson  (N.J.)  .Morn¬ 
ing  L  all. 

John  A.  Thompson,  Pine  Bluff  (.Crlt.) 
Commercial. 

Colin  P.  Vezina,  North  Bay  (Out.) 
Nugget. 

Joel  Walker,  Port  Clinton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

.Mark  Jl.  Weiehsler,  Port  Huron 
(.Mich.)  Times  Herald. 

• 

Hartford  Courant’s 
Facilities  Expanded 

Hartford,  Conn. 
The  Hartford  Courant  is  in 
the  final  stages  of  a  $2.5  million 
expansion  program.  The  Courant 
building  has  been  enlarged  on 
adjoining  land. 

The  advertising,  circulation, 
accounting  and  composing  room 
space  has  been  greatly  increased. 
The  electrical  supply  system  has 
Ijeen  modernized. 

But  the  heart  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  is  the  addition  of  a  300-ton 
Goss  press  which  has  a  capacity 
of  70,000  newspapers  an  hour. 
To  handle  the  increase,  addi¬ 
tional  mailing  machines  have 
been  purchased  and  the  mailing 
room,  too,  has  been  expanded. 
Sheridan  stuffing  machines  and 
Signode  tying  machines  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  Courant  puts  out  seven 
editions  totalling  145,000  copies. 
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PUBUSHER  CROSSES  FINGERS: 


GARDINER  KLINE,  president  of  the  company  that  publishes  the 
Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Recorder,  works  his  good-luck  charm  on  the 
control  board  of  the  new  5-unit  Goss  Urbanite  offset  press,  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Charles  H.  Miller  and  Publisher  W.  B.  LeFavour  stand 
by.  Kline's  family  has  owned  the  paper  since  1873.  (At  left)  the 
hot-metal  linecasting  machines  are  moved  from  the  old  Recorder 
Building  on  Rail  Road  Street  in  one  swoop  of  the  crane. 


)hio; 

enn.)  Officials  Allay 

ind)  Viet  Cotie  Fears 

jC)  Washington 

Fears  that  journalists  report- 
*  ing  from  Vietnam  were  to  come 
mm  under  the  U.S.  uniform  code  of 

military  justice — aroused  by  offi¬ 
cial  statements  from  Saigon 
(Feb.  15) — have  been  eased  by 
(»»-  spokesmen  here. 

U.S.  officials  said  (March  2) 
they  don’t  intend  to  apply  inili- 
)nt.>  Vietnamese  civilians, 

Jaiiy  .American  tourists,  newsmen  or 

urm  others  not  connected  with  gov¬ 

ernment  duties  in  Saigon. 

The  Washington  review  was 
set  off  by  criticism  of  a  Feb.  15 
announcement  by  U.S.  authori¬ 
ties  in  Saigon  about  applying 
inn.  the  military  justice  code.  Some 

in  in  the  Saigon  press  corps  were 

ion  apprehensive  that  court-martial 

ant  powers  could  be  used  as  a  form 

on  of  censorship.  The  provision  of  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

,  the  military  code  that  the  Penta-  Roy  A.  Roberts,  retired  board 
ion,  7  gon  wants  to  invoke  states  that  chairman  of  the  Kansan  City 

lom  “in  time  of  war”  the  military  Star  who  died  Feb.  23,  made  spe- 

led.  law  will  apply  to  “persons  cific  bequests  totaling  more  than 

has  serving  with  or  accompanying  an  $l-million  to  members  of  his 

armed  force  in  the  field.”  family  and  educational,  medical, 

an-  However,  State  and  Defense  cultural  and  service  institutions 

ton  department  officials  are  at  odds  in  a  will  filed  for  probate 

:ity  on  the  issue  and  have  begun  dis-  (March  2). 

lur.  cussions  to  resolve  it.  A  public  No  estimate  was  made  of  the 
Idi-  statement  is  expected  to  set  size  of  the  estate.  Roberts,  who 

ive  fourth  who  and  who  will  not  be  was  79,  left  one  third  of  the 

ing  covered  by  the  military  code,  adjusted  gross  estate  to  Mrs. 

led.  Officials  say  the  military  code  Florence  C.  Roberts,  his  widow, 
ind  I  —if  applied  to  civilians — will  be  with  the  provision  that  $100,000 

an-  aimed  at  Americans  doing  gov-  be  payable  immediately.  The 

emment-connected  work,  not  at  balance  goes  into  a  marital 

ren  Vietnamese,  visiting  foreigners  trust.  His  only  child,  Mrs.  Theo- 

ies.  or  correspondents.  dore  S.  Valentine,  was  be- 
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New  home  of  the  Recorder  (14,000  circulation)  dominates  a  new  industrial  area  along  Route  5-S,  outside  of  town. 


Arrest  Records  Destroyed, 
Paper  Loses  in  Libel  Suit 


West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

The  Palm  Beach  Post-Times, 
flagrship  of  the  John  H.  Perry 
Newspapers  in  Florida,  was  the 
loser  (March  1)  in  a  libel  judg¬ 
ment  for  news  stories  based  on 
police  and  court  records  that 
were  later  destioyed  by  court 
order. 

Eight  plaintiffs  were  awarded 
$5,000  each  as  actual  damages 
by  a  six  man  jury  in  Palm  Beach 
County  Circuit  Court. 

Motions  for  mistrial  and 
judgment  for  the  newspapers 
“notwithstanding  the  jury  ver¬ 
dict”  were  pending  before  the 
court. 

Bob  Preston,  executive  editor 
of  the  Post  and  Times,  said  he 
anticipated  an  appeal  if  the 
motions  are  denied. 

“Pm  pretty  sure  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  will  be  taken,”  Preston 
said,  “not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  industry.” 

Preston  said,  “the  problem 
with  this  decision  is  that  if  we 
don’t  come  out  on  appeal,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  lot  more  of  it.” 

Appellate  courts  occasionally 
order  records  of  convictions  de¬ 
stroyed  when  an  appeal  is  suc¬ 
cessful  to  prevent  a  police  rec¬ 
ord  from  being  used  against  an 
innocent  person  later. 

Preston’s  prediction  of  new 
incidents  came  true  when  a  false 
arrest  suit  was  filed  against  the 
Lantana  Police  Department,  also 
in  Palm  Beach  County,  in  an¬ 
other  case  where  records  were 
ordered  destroyed. 

In  Miami  recently,  records 
from  a  1955  case  were  destroyed 
when  the  defendant,  a  private 
detective  imprisoned  overnight 
in  1955  for  criminal  contempt  of 
court,  was  named  by  Gov. 
Claude  Kirk  to  head  his  effort 
to  drive  organized  crime  from 
the  state. 

Before  being  destroyed,  how¬ 
ever,  those  records  were  publi¬ 
cized  at  the  request  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  George  R.  Wackenhut, 
to  allay  suspicions  that  some¬ 
thing  was  l)eing  “covered  up.” 

In  the  lil)el  action  plaintiffs 
asked  $7,()0(t  each  actual  dam¬ 
ages  and  $500,000  each  punitive 
damages  for  stories  about  a 
police  raid  on  a  home  in  the 
small  town  of  Ocean  Ridge. 

Seven  college  age  minors 
were  charged  with  illegal  pos¬ 
session  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
The  eighth  person  arrested,  a 
21 -year-old  woman,  was  charged 
with  contributing  to  the  delin¬ 
quency  of  minors. 

Police  Chief  James  Kelly 


identified  those  charged  for  a 
reporter  from  arrest  records. 
Kelly  said  the  arrests  would 
launch  a  campaign  to  stop  the 
problem  of  underage  drinking 
parties. 

A  photograph  of  the  chief  and 
items  seized  in  the  raid  was 
published,  but  no  pictures  of  the 
defendants  were  published. 

The  seven  minors,  none  of 
them  juveniles,  were  convicted 
in  Municipal  Court.  They  ap¬ 
pealed  to  circuit  court  where 
Judge  Culver  Smith  reversed 
the  convictions  because  of  tech¬ 
nical  improprieties  in  the  trial, 
Preston  said. 

Smith  also  ordered  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  convictions  “ex¬ 
punged,  obliterated  and  de¬ 
stroyed.”  The  order  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  Preston  said. 

The  newspapers  reported  the 
arrest,  conviction  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  reversals. 

The  charge  of  “contributing 
to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor” 
against  the  older  w’oman  was 
also  quashed. 

Just  24  hours  before  the  two- 
year  statute  of  limitations  was 
to  expire,  the  Post  and  Times 
were  sued  for  libel.  The  suit 
charged  that  the  stories  based 
on  false  charges  had  damaged 
the  reputations  and  scholastic 
status  of  the  plaintiffs. 

“No  one  ever  contested  that 
there  were  arrests  and  convic¬ 
tions,”  Preston  said,  “but  there 
were  no  records  to  prove  it. 
Memories  of  witnesses  were 
hazy  about  the  routine  case  two 
years  earlier.” 

Trial  of  the  case  took  four 
days.  The  mistrial  motion,  filed 
by  the  newspaper’s  attorney, 
Henry’  Richardson,  w'as  based  on 
statements  made  to  the  jury  by 
the  plaintiffs’  attorney  in  clos¬ 
ing  arguments  which  were  al¬ 
legedly  not  based  upon  trial 
testimony’. 

• 

Real  Estate  Editors 
To  Attend  Seminar 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Two  dozen  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Editors  w’ill  attend  a 
seminar  at  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  here  April  1-2. 

The  editors  w’ill  arrive  here 
March  31,  check  in  at  the  Or- 
rington  Hotel,  and  be  guests  of 
Dean  I.  W.  Clole  of  the  Medill 
School  at  his  home  that  evening. 

Sessions  will  be  held  mornings 
and  afternoons  April  1-2.  The 
editors  have  sent  copies  of  their 
sections  to  Dean  Cole. 


PRESIDENT  of  Suburban  Press  Foundation  is  pictured  with  two 
newspaper  brokers  who  conducted  a  seminar  at  Chicago  recently. 
(E&P,  March  4).  From  left  to  right:  George  Romano  of  Now  York, 
Oran  W.  Asa  of  Northeast  Los  Angeles  Publishing  Co.,  and  Vincent 
J.  Manno,  of  New  York. 


Gloomy  View 
Of  Contract 
Talks  Given 

Teamster  leader,  James  R. 
Hoffa,  once  jokingly  told  Abe 
Raskin,  associate  editorial  page 
director  of  the  S'ew  York  Times, 
“one  of  these  days  you’ll  go  back 
to  the  office,  scratch  yourself 
on  your  typewriter,  then,  as  a 
result,  die  of  blood-poisoning.  .” 

Raskin,  introduced  to  a  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  Deadline  Club  (New 
York  Professional  Chapter, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi)  as  a  man  who 
has  “achieved  unusual  credibil¬ 
ity’  with  both  writers  and  read¬ 
ers  alike,”  told  the  story  him¬ 
self  as  a  prelude  to  making 
comment  on  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  unions  for 
new  contracts  covering  New 
York  City  newspapers. 

Speaking  three  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  (.March  8)  of  contract  ex¬ 
piration,  Raskin  painted  a 
gloomy  picture  of  tangled  ne¬ 
gotiations  which  he  indicated 
would  deteriorate  into  a  strike. 

“There  is  not  much  basis  for 
optimism.”  he  said,  explaining 
that  the  “saddest  part  of  all  this 
is  that  there  is  no  real  desire  on 
either  side  to  have  a  strike.” 
Going  back  over  the  history  of 
negotiations  —  “a  floundering 
pattern  over  the  past  four 
years”  —  Raskin  said  the  most 
serious  problem  now  was  that 
the  10  printing  unions  involved 
were  split  on  basic  policy. 

Unions  Divided 

In  the  past  they  had  accepted 
across-the-board  settlements. 
Now,  the  percentage  principle 
of  settlement  was  the  main  aim 
of  the  more  highly-skilled  craft 
unions,  with  the  less  skilled 
wanting  similar  benefits. 


“Bert  Powers  (printers’  union 
president)  says  this  is  the  year 
to  correct  that  percentage  situa¬ 
tion  for  his  members  .  .  .  those 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  don’t 
agree,”  said  Raskin  who  thought 
Powers  an  “intelligent  and  as¬ 
sertive  union  leader.”  While  the 
publishers,  “those  of  them  that 
are  left,”  had  made  some  prog¬ 
ress  in  providing  a  central 
negotiating  body  (via  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City)  the  unions  had  had  “no 
success  in  this  direction.”  The 
New’spaper  Guild  was  “out  of 
the  driving  seat,”  with  the 
printers  setting  the  pace,  but 
“even  with  Powers  and  Murphy 
(Guild  leader)  working  well  to¬ 
gether,  realistically  they  can¬ 
not  speak  for  anybody  but  them¬ 
selves.” 

Raskin  thought  that  another 
element  w’as  that  some  union 
leaders  were  fearful  for  their 
own  jobs,  “there  are  always 
those  within  their  own  member¬ 
ship  waiting  to  chop  off  their 
feet,”  if  they  failed  to  negotiate 
the  settlement  members  re¬ 
quired. 

“With  .ily  three  weeks  to  go, 
the  reason  there’s  nothing  on 
the  table  by  way  of  an  offer 
from  the  publishers  is  that  they 
have  been  restrained  from  mak¬ 
ing  one,”  Raskin  said.  He 
thought  union  demands  to  clear 
up  “non-economic  problems” 
had  delayed  the  process  of  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

• 

Primer  Buys  Paper 

Phoenix,  Arit 

Mack  Kehoe,  publisher  of  the 
w’eekly  Payson  Roundup  in  the 
resort  area  northeast  of  Phoenix, 
has  announced  the  sale  of  the 
publication  to  Richard  Lane,  who 
owns  a  printing  plant  in  Mea 
and  will  print  the  newspaper  in 
his  plant  there  by  the  offset 
method.  The  transaction  was 
handled  through  Dean  D,  Sell¬ 
ers,  Arizona  newspaper  broker. 
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Student  and  Reporter 
Receive  Fellowships 

Minneapolis 
A  Russell  Sage  social  science 
reporting  fellowship  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
awarded  to  David  L.  Miller,  a 
senior  in  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota’s  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication. 

Another  Sage  fellowship  has 
been  awarded  to  Howard  See- 
man,  a  1959  graduate  of  the 
Minnesota  journalism  school. 

Miller  is  working  part-time 
for  the  news  department  of 
WCCO-TV  w’hile  he  completes 
his  undergraduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Seeman  worked  as  news  editor 
for  the  Daily  American  in  Rome, 
Italy.  He  has  been  with  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  since  1965. 


Appointments  Made  In  Advertising  Dept. 


Tampa,  Fla. 

Truman  Green,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  of  the 
Tribune  and  Times,  announced 
the  following  executive  changes 
in  his  department: 

James  F.  Urbanski,  formerly 
retail  advertising  manager,  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  advertising 
director.  Urbanski  was  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  State  Times  and  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune  before 
joining  the  Tampa  newspapers 
in  1960. 


John  Roell,  formerly  sales 
supervisor,  becomes  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  has  ' 
served  as  advertising  director  of 
the  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican 
Times. 

Harry  Daniels  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  had  worked  for  Detroit 
newspapers  before  coming  here 
in  1961. 

Leon  Braddock,  formerly  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  was 
named  advertising  production 
manager. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Obituary 


Clifton  T,  Sullivan,  65,  as-  , 
sistant  city  editor.  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune;  Feb.  27. 

♦  *  ♦  I 

Charles  Hiram  Showerman,  | 
84,  reporter  and  copy  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oreyonian,  whose 
career  in  newspapers  spanned 
70 years;  Feb.  23. 

:  '  ♦  *  ♦  , 

Benjamin  T.  Hershey,  55, 
news  editor  of  the  Idaho  Eve- 

•  rting  Statesman  at  Boise;  Feb. 
25. 

*  *  * 

Madonna  Todd  Bartlett, 
reteran  newswoman,  wife  of  , 
Allan  C.  Bartlett,  former  | 
Scripps-Howard  editor;  Feb.  26. 

*  * 

Herbikt  a.  Trask,  55,  state  ; 

I  political  correspondent,  St.  Louis  j 
Post-Dispatch;  Feb.  27.  i 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Wayne  L.  Randall,  83,  re-  i 

I  tired  last  year  as  assistant  city  | 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
after  60  years  in  newspaper  and 
publicity  work;  March  1. 

*  «  « 

I  M.  A.  Fulton,  retired  editor 
of  the  old  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Daily  Times;  March  2. 

*  m  * 

< '  Byron  G.  Fairbanks,  51, 
chief  cartoonist  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon-Journal;  Feb.  16. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Hoover,  advertis- 
infi:  director  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times  since 
1964;  previously  with  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Newspapers;  March  6. 

*  ♦  « 

Sterling  H.  McCaw,  89,  ex- 
*  ecutive  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
‘  (Neb.)  Daily  News;  March  3. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaiier  Service  Company.  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  E.STATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPER.S 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker.  John  Homie.  As¬ 
sociate,  BS.I  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa.  Ariz., 
85201.  Ph:  (B02)  9B4-24.81  or  9B4-2952. 

rr-S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper-  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
j  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  sellinir. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
I  Daily  papers-  Nation-wide  service 
I  .899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 

I  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

I  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
I  Paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
I  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads- 
j  den.  Ala.,  35902,  Phone  548-3.357. 

!  SELECT  NEW.SPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast 
!  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  INC. 

I  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 
32401 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

ONLY  *5.000  DOWN  handles  *37,500- 
■iross  weekly  in  lively  Zone  5  collepre 
town,  if  you  are  a  printer.  Rather  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  Write  fully,  please. 
The  DIAL  Aisency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-29B8 

FLORIDA  OFFSET  WEEKLY.  Well- 
established.  *5M  down  or  *10M  cash. 
*50M  srross.  lOM  free  circulation;  10  to 
IB  standard  paaes;  printed  in  nearby 
plant.  Ideal  man/wife  operation. 
Phone  Mr.  Barry  (AC  813)  676-2571. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Newspaper-Job  Shop  Printing 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE.  Fairchild 
Web  Offset.  Hot  or  cold  type.  MailinK 
facilities.  Color  available.  Newspapers, 
circulars,  etc.  Low  labor  costs  have 
allowed  us  to  win  all  bids,  yet  we  have 
kept  our  contracts.  Pioneer  Publishinpr 
Co..  Bemidji.  Minn.  56601,  Phone  751- 
3740. 

LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co..  Morristown  Roa<I, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J.  07924.  Also  com¬ 
plete  composition  facilities  available. 
Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at  201- 
766-3900. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

PRINTING  PLANT  ENGINEERS 
Complete  EnKineerint;  and  Desiftn 
Service  for  Daily.  Weekly  and  Job 
PrintinK  Plants.  Small  Plants  a  Spe¬ 
cialty,  Nationwide.  Daniel  KofBer  and 
Associates.  Consultine  Engineers.  2214 
North  Market  St.,  Wilmincton,  Dela., 
19802. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

LUDLOWS 

AND 

ELRODS 


_SerIat  Number  12,270.  Com- 
"plete  package.  Like  new  ma¬ 
chine  with  gas  pot,  20-drawer 
mat  cabinet,  six  sticks,  20 
fonts  of  mats  (13  of  which  are 
Tempo).  Just  a  couple  of 
years  old.  Priced  V2  new 
cost.  Others  to  choose  from — 
gas  or  electric — rebuilt  or 


I  BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS! 

;  This  upstate,  award-winning  weekly 
I  offers  a  chance  to  earn  up  to  *20,000 
annually  for  itoo<t  newspaiierman. 
Model  offset-letterpress  plant  and  staff. 
*75M  Kross  in  ’66.  Ideal  community  of 
10,000.  Answer  quickly  and  confiden¬ 
tially.  This  one  won’t  last.  Bo.x  413. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  workinR  ex- 
l>ericnce  in  fast-srrowinir  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Avc..  Norfolk.  Virginia,  23507. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIA’TES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales  ManaRement, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneys  Dr.. 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai>ers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


FOR  SALE;  4  unit  Suburban  web  off- 
i  set  instaliation  in  Zone  2.  Publishers 
I  of  3  directly  ownerl  weeklies ;  print  2 
'  on  contract.  Large  volume  publica- 
I  tions  and  circulars  for  A-1  accounts, 
j  Continuous  record  expanding  volume 
I  and  profits.  1966  volume  *425,000.  Ex¬ 
cellent  profit.  Experienced  staff  of  30 
available.  Available  below  gross.  Reply 
Box  426,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

LONG-ESTABLISHED  California  week¬ 
ly  in  fast  growing  area.  Available  for 
*100M  plus.  Financing  negotiable.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  No  brokers.  Box  438, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  LOOKING  FOR  GOOD  WEEKLIES  in 
1  growing  Georgia  and  Florida  markets? 
Write  Coastal  Publishers,  Box  578. 
Green  Cove  Springs.  Fla.  32043.  Have 
I  clients  interested  in  other  states  of  the 
southeast.  What  have  you  to  offer? 

1  PROFITABLE  N.J.  WEEKLY  with  job 
I  shop  and  real  estate  in  Ocean  County 
j  seashore  community.  Wonderful  op- 
I  Iiortunity  for  experiencerl  men.  Estab- 
I  Iishe<l  54  years.  Owners  retiring.  Ph : 
(AC  201)  793-0326. 


”  Gas  pot  with  temperature 
controls,  metal  feeder,  com¬ 
plete  set  of  pulling  mecha¬ 
nisms.  six  molds,  cleaning 
kit.  Available  Immediately. 
Three  machines  to  choose 
from — gas  or  electric — "as  is" 
or  rebuilt.  Top  quality  per¬ 
formance  at  large  saving  in 
cost. 

For  more  information: 

WRITE  — WIRE— CALL 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64108 
A.C.  816— BA  1-9060 


Richard  K  Short  former  through  observance  of  max-  sale  of  strong  county-seat  weekly 
■  .  ’  .J  .  »  imum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv-  is  contemplated;  *200.000-gros8  bracket, 

newspapennail,  Vicepresident  of  jees.  Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc.,  uirirer  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Inquiries 
Tucker  Wavne  A  Go  advertisintr  has  lieen  chosen  to  handle  sales  of  invited  from  qualified  buyers.  The 
•  '» 4.1  J.  '»»  L  o  *  many  of  the  South’s  better  newspapers.  DIAL  Agency,  1.503  Nazareth,  Kala- 

•gency  in  Atlanta;  March  2.  p.o.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  mazoo,  Mich.  49001. 
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I  L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
j  are  in  use  all  over  the  Uniteil  States 
'  and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  *92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  Sc  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone  919-835-1513 

;  G-l  INTERTYPE.  ser.  #16375,  6  mold 
disk.  Mohr  saw,  blower,  feerler.  Star  F 
I  Quadder,  electric  pot. 
j  G-4  INTERTYPE.  ser.  #16376.  6  mold 
:  disk,  Mohr  saw,  blower,  feeder,  Inter- 
tyi>e  Quadder,  electric  ix>t. 

G-4  INTERTYPE.  ser.  #22433.  6  mold 
disk.  Mohr  saw.  blower.  fee<ler,  Inter- 
tyi>e  Quadder,  electric  pot. 

UNIVERSAL  pro.  EQUIPMENT  CO., 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071. 

ALL  MODELS 

Li  notype-  I  ntertype —  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACI 


Composittfi  Room 

PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  (Mfd.  by  Visual 
Graphics  Corp.)  hardly  used:  excellent 
condition.  Must  sell.  Bantam  Match 
Cor|>..  8fi  E.  Merrick  Rd.,  Freeport, 
N.Y.  11,S20.  (AC  6161  MA  3-6660. 

2  TTS  STANDARD  PERFORATORS 
Electric  clutch.  Good  condition. 

Box  92,  Kew  G.nrdens,  New  York  11415 

Mailroom  Equipment 

CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
CONVEYOR  —  Heavy  Duty  —  AC  — 
Approx.  70'  Complete. 

DEXTER  INSERTING  MACHINE  — 
AC  —  6  Sections  —  C-H  Delivery  — 
New  1960 

WIRETYER  BUNDLE  CONVEYOR 
40'  24"  Belt — 1,  10'  Sections— AC 

JAMPOL  DOCK  CONVEYOR  50'  30" 
Belt-  4  T2'  Sections— .\C 

2— WIRET^'Hai  TELESCOPIC  LOAD¬ 
ERS  —  Measure  12'  with  10'  Exten¬ 
sions  AC 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCI.\TES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  —  OX  7-4.690 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

LIQUIDATION  SALE 

1— G4  INTERTYPE.  Ser.  No.  20.)00 
2  G2-2  INTERTYPES,  Ser.  No.'s; 
12300  and  13500 

1— F-4-2  INTERTYPE.  Ser.  No.  15390 
All  (•quitted  jcith  qnudders.  j 

rirr.  tot,  Mohr  sn^c,  feeder  i 

13  FONTS  MATS -16  split  majrs  I 

MODEL  E  ELROD  F4462E,  elec,  pot,  : 

1 2  molds  I 

LUDLOW  CASTER,  elec.  pot.  1  Uni-  j 
versal  Cab..  1  retf.  cab.,  28  fonts  ; 
24  to  84  j>t.  1 

2  HAMILTON  Electric  Pace  storage  j 
cabs. 

COM  PLETE  STEPEO  etiuipment,  in¬ 
cluding  Goss  model  45R  mat  roller 
Located  fUinois.  Instection  by  att’oint- 
meiit.  Prices  and  details  on  request. 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORATION 
31-28  Queens  Blvd..  Long  Is.  City,  N.Y. 
(AC  2121  9.37-1166 

HONEYWELI^  Mod.  200  C.P.  with  j 
16K  memory.  Advanced  program  and 
editing  options,  typewriter  console. 
Moving  up  to  H-1200  communications 
system.  Will  take  any  reasonable  offer 
over  mfg.  turn-in  allowance.  Box  296, 
ilditor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

AVAILABLE  AUGUST  1.  1967 

16-PAGE  DUPLEX  Standard  Tubular  1 
to  1  press.  Now  proilucing  exception¬ 
ally  well-printed  daily  newspai>er.  A 
bargain  at  85,000.00.  Including  all 
Stereo  equipment. 

DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller — 
,85(  O.tO. 

STA-HI  Electric  Mat  Former — $700.00. 

MONOMELT  Flat  Shaver — adjustable 
IkhI.  two  blades — $600.00. 

NOLAN  Mortiser  for  flat  casts — $250.00. 

NOLAN  Heavy-Duty  Stereo  saw — 
.8250.00. 

24-PAGE  size  heavy  duty  turtles.  Most 
with  rublier  wheels — $65.00  each. 

33-PAGE  size  chases — $25.00  each. 

LUDLOW.  Excellent  condition.  14 
fonts.  24-84  point.  Cabinet — $3000.00. 

HAMILTON  full-page  storage  cabinet. 
Electric.  Like  new. — $800.00. 

VANDERCOOK  cylinder  proof  press — 
$1!'>0.00. 

MORRISON  slug  stripper— $2C0.C0. 

ROUSE  Vertical  Rotary  Miterer — 
$175.00. 

HAMMOND  strip  material  cabinet — 
$50.00. 

12  FULL-PAGE  steel  galleys— $3.00 
each. 

ASSORTED  GALLEYS  available 

PHOTO-LATHE,  four  years  old.  Make 
us  an  offer. 

2  SHAFTSTALIi  Selecto-Spacers  — 
$10C.OO  each. 

All  cquittnent  note  in  use 
and  available  for  inspection 
20%  dotvn— balance  on  delivery 
(Contact  Bob  Sykes 
DAILY  POST-ATHENIAN 
Athens,  Tennessee  37303 
Tel.  (AC  615)  745-5664 


Presses  &  Machinery 

12  UNITS  GOSS 

226'4  — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Color  Strippers — 8  Capco  (3olor  Foun- 
tains--STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers— 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

4  UNIT  WOOD  (1951) 

22%"  —  Double  Folder  —  Unit  Drive  — 
Tension  Lockui>  —  Available  30  days  — 
Locatetl  New  York. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  New  Y'ork  10017  OX  7-4590 


ONE  OF  N.C.’s  BEST 
DUPLEX  model  A,  8-page  flatbetl  press. 
Lease-purchase  available.  Easy  terms. 
Prints  and  runs  good.  Under  Goss 
service.  N.  J.  Babb,  Mid-South  News¬ 
papers,  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29.301.  (AC 
80.3)  .582-4511. 

7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
22%"  —  2  Double  Folders  —  Balhmn 
Formers  —  Reverses  —  Color  Cylinder 
—  2  AC  Drives  —  Available  60  days  — 
located  Arkansas. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  New  York  10017  OX  7-4.590 


Presses  &  Machinery 


WHY  BUY  TUBULAR? 


1.  Half  fhe  price  of  offset. 

2.  Utilize  present  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

3.  Lowest  cost  color  flexi¬ 
bility. 

4.  Two-page  jumps. 

5.  Twinning  provides  eco¬ 
nomical  expansion. 

Please  write  for  full  details  on 
reconditioned  and  installed  pack¬ 
age.  Will  twin,  add  units  and 
train  personnel. 

AVAILABLE  NOW: 

U,  20,  24.  32  and  36  page 
Unitubular  Presses. 

CONTACT: 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

SINCE  1910 

1730  Chtrry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  MI06 
Arta  Coda  ei6--BA  1-9060 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOT— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folfler  Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  4:nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


.5-HEAD  SHERIDAN  stuffing  machine. 
Good  condition.  Available  now.  South- 
town  Economist,  728  W.  65  St..  CTii- 
c.ago.  III.  6C621.  (AC  312)  HU  7-1400, 
ext.  18. 


LINOTYPE  with  TTS  plus 

perforator . $4500. OC 

10x15  MOLD  MA.STER  Plate 

Press  with  supplies . $  100.00 

STEREOTYPE  CASTER  ! 

5-coIumn  . $  75. CO  | 

OMAHA  FOLDER  32x44  . $  150.00 

B  &  N  STRIP  CASTER . $  60.00 

221  DAVIDSON  with  extra 

printing  unit . $  450.00 

V-36  MIEHLE  VERTICAL  ...$  350.CO 

5  HP  MOTOR  3  phase  with 
Reeves  drive  and  controls  ..$  250. CO 
20  STEREOTYPE  CHASES  full 

page  each  . $  6.00 

GOOD  SCREWS  AND  BOXES 

for  model  25 . $  100.00 

CYLINDER  CHASES,  lot  of 
about  100.  Make  offer. 

Contact : 

TYPECRAFT  PRESS,  INC. 

377  McKee  PI.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15213 
Ph:  (AC  412)  683-6600 


DEXTER  PILE  FEEDER.  35  x  49 
maximum  sheet  size.  Excellent  condi-  | 
tion.  No.  2  Miehie.  dismantled,  no  mo-  | 
tor.  Rexburg  Standard  &  Journal,  Rex- 
burg,  Idaho  83440. 

LIQUIDATING 
Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  of  I 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 
4 — Model  36  Linotypes — 66000 
.3 — Model  29  Linotyi>es — 66000 
6 — ^Model  31  Linotyjies  TTS 
1 — Model  C2  Intertype  TTS 
.3 — Model  8  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 

1 —  Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal 
Cebinets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2 —  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 
13 — Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 

1 —  Morrison  Slug  Stripper 

12 —  Ad  Makeup  Frames 

13 —  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables 

— Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets 
•  -«tc. 

1  -  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2 —  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 
1 — Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

1 —  Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 

2 —  Hoe  Enclos^  Curx’ed  Outers. 

2.3-9,  16 

1 — Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot 
to  2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1 — Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/Roll 
Rams 

1 — Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE,  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  .393P(),  22%"  cut-off,  vacuum 

hack  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 

" N ewstater  Equitment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICES  and  best  quality 
I)erforator  ta|)es  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  ami  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET 
4  Units  --  16  pages  —  1963  —  Avail¬ 
able  May 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HOE  SIMPLEX— 22%" 

24  pages  —  extra  Color  Cylinder  — 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder  —  AC  Drive 
—  Post  war  1948.  (Complete  Steieo  — 
Chases  —  Turtles  —  (Joss  45  W  Mat 
Roller  —  Electric  Pot  —  Wood  Pony 
-\utoplatc  —  Sta-Hi  Former  —  Sta-Hi 
Router.  Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HAND-FED  FOLDER.  OMAHA  #1. 
Handles  paper  up  to  26  x  36  with  up 
to  three  folds.  Excellent  condition.  2Li 
years  old.  Must  sacrifice.  Contact  The 
Cavalier  Daily,  Charlottesville,  Vir¬ 
ginia  22903.  (AC  703)  295-2166. 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  22%" 

4  Units  —  Color  Cylinder  —  Double 
Folder — AC  Drive — Excellent  Printer. 
On  Substructure  with  Roll  Brackets  or 
will  furnish  End  Stands.  Available 
now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS,  V-Belt 
drive.  Variable  speed.  Serial  No.  440. 
16  chases.  Goo<l  condition.  Available 
April  first.  $6,000.  Also  Hammond 
Router-planer,  2  years  old.  Lincoln 
Times-News.  Lincointon,  N.  C.  28092. 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS 
1  Unit  22%"  with  Double  Folder,  Skip 
Slitter  and  R.T.  P.  Like  new  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  imme<liately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y. 

OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment 

CUTLER-HAMMER  60  H.P..  A.C. 
motor  drive,  year  19r)8 
STA-HI  Curv-A-Plate 
STA-HI  Mount-A-Plate 
COSS  45  W  Mat  Roller 
TUBULAR  MATRIX  S('ORCHER 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER  —  AC 
HOE  MONARCH  MAT  ROLLER 


4  .STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS— 2204* 
AC  Heavy  Duty  Pumps  for  NO-PAK 


KEMP  IMMERSION  20  TON  MASTER 
POT  feeding  2 — 8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
with  all  a|>purtenances.  Will  Separate 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  —  21^* 
Factory  rebuilt — never  used — AC 

WOOD  TENSIONPLATE  AUTOMIL¬ 
LER  for  22%"  —  Register  Attachment 
—AC 

STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER— 2294' 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4690 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NINE  POINT  "news  text”  Justowriter 
reproducer.  State  price.  Box  310,  Bis¬ 
marck,  N.  Dak.,  58501. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 

NEED  3  MODEL  35  LINOTYPES 
Ser.  #66,000  or  above— 72-90  magazine 
arrangement.  Prefer  electric  ijot,  quad- 
der,  6  mold  disk. 

IV rite,  wire  or  call: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  St., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  64108 
A.  C.  816  BA  1-9060 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  11,  1967 
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Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 


general  manager 

With  Publisher  Qualifications 
Wo  need  brains — not  money  I  Unprece¬ 
dented  opportunity  for  a  mature,  all- 
around  newspaper  man  to  back-up  pub¬ 
lisher  past  retirement  age.  Long-es¬ 
tablished  ABC  suburban  offset  weekly 
and  50.000  advertiser  combination  in  a 
(sst-growing.  prosi)erous,  conservative 
southern  community.  Gross  last  year 
1285, OOC.  This  year  looks  like  400 
thousanil  or  better.  Adequate  salary 
and  bonus.  Will  cut  right  man  into 
partial  stock  ownership.  Box  3S8,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER  for  39,000  Chart  Area  2 
daily.  Five-figure  salary  for  man  with 
right  experience.  Send  full  resume  to 

322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
This  opportunity  is  exceptional.  We 
are  seeking  a  younger  man,  intelligent 
and  ambitious,  who  has  the  ability  to 
become  general  manager  within  a  year 
or  two.  We  are  a  successful  group  of 
weeklies  near  New  York  with  50,000 
circ.  If  you  have  journalistic  know-how 
PLUS  a  flair  for  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation,  you  may  be  our  future  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  To  $15,000.  Box  274, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


I  READY  for  the  editorship-management  i 
of  a  county-seat  weekly  newspaper  in  | 
I  the  western  U.S.  7  Take  full  control 
with  good  salary,  profit-sharing.  All 
replies  confidential.  Box  272,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 


ArntJcmic 

MIDWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  has  fall 
openings  for  newsmen  as  graduate  as¬ 
sistants  in  college  daily  newsroom,  or 
aiding  J-School  professors.  M.  A.  of¬ 
fered  in  variety  of  non-journalism 
fields.  Experience  in  editing  and/or 
reporting,  plus  bachelor’s  degree  re¬ 
quired.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 
Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


University  of  Canterbury 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand 

SENIOR  LECTURER 
in  Journalism  or 
Public  Communication 

The  Council  proposes  to  establish  a  one- 
year  graduate  course  in  journalism  and 
invites  applications  from  suitably  quali¬ 
fied  persons  to  initiate  and  direct  the 
course,  which  will  be  open  to  holders  of 
Bachelor’s  or  any  other  approved  degree. 

The  salary  attached  to  the  position  of 
Senior  Lecturer  is  $5,152.00  to  $6,048.00 
I>er  annum.  Commencing  salary  is  in 
accordance  with  qualifications  and  ex- 
|)erience  with  annual  increments  nor¬ 
mally  of  $224.00.  In  the  case  of  an 
overseas  apimintee.  salary  will  normally 
be  paid  from  an  approved  date  of 
embarkation.  Approved  fares  to  Christ¬ 
church  will  be  paid. 

E'urther  particulars  and  Conditions  of 
Appointment  may  be  obtained  from  the  ' 
undersigned  or  from  registrars  of  all  1 
other  universities  in  New  Zealand. 

Applications  close  svith  the 
undersigned  on  17th  April,  1967. 

Private  Bag.  G.  G.  Turbott, 

CHRISTCHURCH,  N.Z.  Registrar. 


Circulation 


MORNING  NEWSPAPER  situated  close 
to  N.Y.C.,  wants  a  Home  Delivery  Man¬ 
ager  of  good  judgement,  initiative  and 
enterprise.  We  prefer  someone  with 
experience,  who  knows  the  "game” 
thoroughly.  To  the  right  person,  a 
liermanent  position  with  subsequent  rec¬ 
ognition  in  the  form  of  higher  pay  and 
promotion  is  assured.  Send  brief  sketch 
of  your  career,  references,  etc.,  to  Box 
410,  Editor  &  Publishr,  Your  reply  kept 
confidential. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
For  small  PM  daily  in  eastern  Zone  7. 
Tremendous  future  for  young  man  as 
this  fine  property  is  one  of  a  fast 
growing  group  of  dailies.  Should  know 
ABC — “Little  Merchant.”  Great  loca¬ 
tion  with  great  ix>tential.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  references,  and  salary 
requirements.  Replies  are  confidential. 
Reply  to  Box  384,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  estab¬ 
lished,  aggressive  8,000  afternoon  daily. 
Position  offers  challenge  and  advance¬ 
ment  to  right  man.  Not  as  interested  in 
fancy-Dan  promoter  as  in  good  solid 
family  man  who  can  build  solid  circu¬ 
lation  in  a  rapidly  growing,  mildly 
competitive  community.  Zone  9.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Box  412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

A  DYNAMIC  EMPLOYEE-OWNED 
daily  newspaper,  situated  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula,  needs  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  self-starting  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Salary  plus  liberal  incentive  pro¬ 
gram.  Excellent  company  benefits. 
Write:  Jack  de  Figueiredo.  Redwood 
City  Tribune,  P.  O.  Box  361,  Redwood 
City,  California,  94064. 


RETAIL  MANAGER  &  ASSISTANT— 
grocery,  department  store  and  retail 
experience:  classified  helpful.  Must  have 
acumen  and  energy  to  suit  highly  com¬ 
petitive  situation  in  California.  Resume, 
compensation  expected  and  availability 
first  letter.  Confidential.  Box  355,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A 
PARTICULAR  TYPE  OF  MAN 
He  would  bo  young,  not  necessarily  just 
in  years,  but  in  thinking.  He  probably 
is  married  and  has  a  family;  he’s  mak¬ 
ing  a  pretty  good  wage  right  now  and 
is  living  comfortably,  but  he  isn’t  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  present  situation.  He 
thinks  along  the  lines  of  management 
and  some  day  wants  to  be  a  part  of 
management. 

We  can  offer  a  man  in  this  situation  a 
position  that  would  offer  a  lot  of  room 
for  growth.  We  are  a  growing  news¬ 
paper — #1  in  our  circulation  area — and 
we  publish  a  product  that  will  keep 
us  #1.  If  you  want  a  job  where  you’re 
judged  solely  on  your  own  merits  and 
what  you  accomplish,  write  me  a  letter 
and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  answered. 

Robert  McGregor 
THE  DAILY  REPORTER 
350  Reporter  Ct.,  Dover,  Ohio  44622 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  salesman.  Excellent  com¬ 
munity.  growing  daily.  Submit  full  in¬ 
formation  first  letter,  including  com¬ 
pensation  expected  and  availability. 
Telegram-Tribune,  San  Luis  Obis|>o, 
California  93401. 


LAYOUT  SPECIALIST  -  EXPERT 
Inexperienced  need  not  apply.  Must  be 
TOP  grade  and  fast  expert  to  pay 
TOP  salary.  Ideal  weather,  great  for 
sports,  recreation;  educational  center, 
3  universities,  cultural  activities.  Full 
background  first  letter — full  protection  : 
confidential.  Russell  W.  Young.  The 
Seattle  Times,  Seattle,  Wash.,  98111. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Daily  Newspaner 

We  are  looking  for  a  leader,  with  drive, 
enthusiasm,  ideas  and  one  who  can  build 
a  fire  under  the  staff.  Market  area  with 
plenty  of  potential  in  Zone  3. 

Send  layouts,  copy  ideas  and  working 
experience  plus  all  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  about  yourself,  including  refer¬ 
ences.  This  is  a  job  with  a  future. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  411,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small, 
growing  New  England  daily  in  area 
that  has  everything.  Opportunity  for 
man  on  larger  paper  ready  to  move  up. 
Group  operation  offers  excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  prospects.  Box  450,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  young,  hard¬ 
working  man  ...  an  opportunity  in 
Hawaii  with  unlimited  future.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  i>hases  of  advertising 
production  and  sales  and  capable  of 
taking  complete  charge  of  ad  depart¬ 
ment.  We  are  converting  to  offset.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 
Midwest  and  western  territories.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  For  educational  magazine, 
growing  rapidly.  Commission.  Looking 
for  two  top  representatives  for  these 
areas.  Box  415,  fklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


OPPORTUNI’TY  for  alert,  well  or¬ 
ganized  go-getter  for  ad  manager  of 
over  15,000  circulation  daily  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Unusual  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Sell  yourself  with  resume  to  Box 
433,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Our  staff 
aware  of  this  ad. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wanted  by  one  of  the  finest  daily  offset 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  Beautiful  new 
building,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability, 
bonus  plan.  Must  be  superior  in  sales 
and  layout  ability.  Send  sample  lay¬ 
outs,  complete  resume  first  letter  to 
Advertising  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  P.O.  Box  710.  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  99701,  via  air-mail. 


7  BRIGHT 
YOUNG  MEN 

ARE  BEING  SELECTED 

— For  intensive  60  day  training  under  the  personal  tute¬ 
lage  of  Gordon  McLendon  and  Bill  Stewart  plus  occa¬ 
sional  outside  speakers.  Courses  will  include  Idea 
Creation,  Idea  Execution  and  General  Creativity. 


— Applications  are  now  being  solicited.  All  who  finish 
will  be  required  to  fulfill  7  year  contracts,  in  executive 
positions,  with  the  McLendon  Corporation,  the  Radio 
Minded  company. 


— There  will  be  no  set  hours  to  this  course — but  very 
long  tests  will  be  given  each  day.  You  will  find  your 
course — 

1)  Highly  DitHeult 

21  Extremely  unpleasant 

31  Profitable,  Stimulating  and  Rewarding 

— Those  chosen  (radio  experience  not  a  necessity)  will 
school  at  $500  per  month.  Tell  us  why  you  think  you 
qualify.  Forward  I.Q.  information,  resume  etc.  to— 

"MAGNIFICENT  7" 

McLendon  corp. 

2008  JACKSON 
DALLAS,  TEXAS,  75201 
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HELP  V)  .4NTED 

HEI.P  ANTED 

HELP  Vi  . ANTED 

HELP  Vi  ANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

REPORTER  desiring:  to  become  city  YOUNG  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  evening  LEADING  EASTERN  NEWSPAPER 
editor  needed  by  small  dailyu  Strong  lo*  daily  in  central  Pa.  college  town.  Ideal  ,  seeks  experienced  and  imaginative  copy 
cal  news,  sports.  Prefer  J-^rad.  Apply :  opportunity  for  8x>orts  reporter  who  editor,  or  brigrht  youn?  man  on  smaller 
Manager,  Russell  News.  Russell,  Kans.,  wants  opportunity  for  initiative.  The  paper  who  wants  to  move  up.  Excellent 
67665.  Lock  Haven  Ebcpress,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  place  to  live  and  work.  Box  385,  Editor 

_  -  -  -  17746,  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA !  Managing  Editor  type 
who  is  willing  to  roll  up  his  sleeves 
and  do  anything  necessary  to  turn  out 
a  good  daily.  Opi>ortunity  for  young 
man  w*ho  is  anxious  to  prove  himself  in 
the  field  of  Journalism.  Send  full  re« 
sume,  salary  expected,  availability  to: 
Box  335,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

CORRESPONDENT 

Immediate  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter /photog¬ 
rapher  to  serve  as  The 
Sacramento  Bee’s  Marys¬ 
ville,  Calif.,  correspondent. 
Permanent,  full-time  posi¬ 
tion.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  letter  of  application, 
stating  exoerience  and  gen¬ 
eral  qualifications. 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
2 1  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804 


NEWS  EDITOR— Younff  man  (or  gal) 
on  the  way  up  to  handle  wire  and  pho- 
to8,  lay  nut  pages,  coordinate  makeup 
for  one  of  brightest  small  dailies  in  the 
country.  Key  day-side  six>t  on  multi¬ 
paper  oiieration :  opportunity  to  write 
as  well  as  edit.  Real  advancement  po¬ 
tential.  Write  Managing  Editor,  Kings¬ 
port  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 

REPORTER-REWRITEMAN  for  50.000 
Zone  2  afternoon  daily  with  high 
standards.  Above-average  pay,  37  %- 
hour  week  and  professional  climate. 
Send  reeum^  to  Box  368,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR’S  SPOT 
open  on  medium  daily  for  young  copy 
reader  who  can  write  good  headlines 
and  fill  in  when  city  editor  olT.  Good 
chance  to  learn  key  spot  while  earning 
good  pay.  Box  390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  AM  DAILY  has  openings 
for  young  desk  men  and  sports  writers. 
Some  exi>erience  preferred.  Send  full 
details,  salary  required,  etc.,  to  Box 
398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS 

If  you’re  a  top-notch  editor,  there’s  an 
opening  for  you  on  the  toughest  copy 
desk  in  the  country. 

We  want  only  the  best  men,  and  we 
take  them  where  we  find  them,  on  big 
newspapers  or  small  ones.  You’ll 
paid  better  than  $200  a  week,  enjo/ 
friendly  surroundings,  and  we  promise 
you’ll  never  have  a  dull  moment.  Drop 
us  a  line.  Box  407,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  a  few  open¬ 
ings  for  copy  editors  with  a  clear  po¬ 
tential  to  become  news  executives. 

In  this  highly  competitive  situation, 
the  work  is  challenging,  the  salary 
among  the  best  in  the  industry,  and 
opportunity  is  unparalleled  for  creative 
an<l  ambitious  editors. 

Write  to  the  News  Editor,  Detroit  b'ree 
Press,  Detroit,  Michigan  48231, 

EDITOR  for  small  Northern  Calif, 
daily.  Must  be  strong  organizer  of 
news  coverage,  talented  editorial 
writer:  (we’re)  conservative,  iierson- 
able,  adept  at  building  favorable  com¬ 
munity  image;  maturity,  solid  daily 
news  experience  essential.  Box  404, 
Biditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  to  handle  top 
editorial  position  on  award-winning,  j 
rapidly-growing  southern  New  England  , 
weekly.  Plenty  of  work,  plenty  of  ex-  I 
citement  and  a  rewarding  opportunity 
for  an  experienced,  energetic  man. 
Send  background.  Box  393,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  with  brains  and  energy 
but  no  experienced  required,  who  wants 
at  least  one  year  of  training  and  good 
experience  with  small  daily  or  weekly, 
with  option  to  stay  in  God’s  country  in 
the  Adirondacks.  (No  objection  to  ski¬ 
ers,  fishermen,  hunters,  etc.)  Send 
background,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to;  Publisher,  Adirondack  Daily 
Enterprise,  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  12983. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
DAILY  EAGLE 
CLAREMONT.  N.H.,  03743 
Full  responsibility  to  reorganize,  direct 
and  lead  staff  of  nine.  Candidate  should 
!«  under  40  and  have  experience.  Top 
salary  and  benefits  for  the  right  man. 
Write  in  confidence  to  E.  J.  Bennett, 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Expanding,  Zone  6,  me<lium-size,  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  seeks  exi>erienre<l  news¬ 
man  capable  of  complete  suitervision  of 
editorial  department.  University  city  in 
manufacturing  and  recreational  area. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Send  full  resume.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUR  COMPETITION 
WORRIES  A  LOT 

We’d  like  to  help  them  worry  more. 
That’s  why  we’re  looking  for  a  guy 
(or  gal)  who  can  out-hustle,  out-write 
and  out-smart  their  liest  staffers.  It’s 
a  bureau  job  (mralern  office)  with  lots 
of  challenge.  Are  you  up  to  it? 

If  you  have  lots  of  vitality  and  the 
ability  to  work  without  direct  suiiervi- 
sion  for  an  aggressive  midwest  daily, 
write  Box  409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  who  wishes  to  work  for 
socially  responsible  Connecticut  newspa- 
|ier~$140  week  to  start.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  come  for  an  interview.  Box 
40,i.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-SPORTS  WRITER.  Need 
a  couple  of  each  to  enlarge  staff  on 
midwest,  medium-size  afternoon  daily. 
Growing  college  town  in  recreational 
and  industrial  area.  Write  giving  ex- 
lierience  and  expectetl  salary.  Box  374, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ADVANCEMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES 

SKILLFUL  COPY  EDITOR  can  grow 
with  the  state's  top  chain  of  suburban 
weeklies.  Our  rapid  expansion  has  ere* 
ated  a  copy  desk  opening:  for  the  youn^ 
editor  or  jrood  rerK>rter  with  talents, 
<le<lication.  and  leadership  ability.  This 
riKht  man  could  advance  rapidly  with 
this  8-pai>er  chain  which  has  won 
Illinois  (reneral  Excellence  Award  3 
years  in  a  row. 

TOP  WRITING  JOB  for  a  younpr  man 
who  wants  to  interpret  the  news,  write 
columns,  and  provide  editorial  pa);e 
initiative.  This  rei>orter  will  w’ork  for 
our  larjrest  imper,  we  serve  a  city  of 
M(J.0r0.  A  jrood  writer  and  dedicated 
rei>orter  will  find  this  job  fascinating 
and  will  have  plenty  of  opiwrtunity  for 
advancement. 

BOTH  JOBS  PAY  WELL,  and  we  ad¬ 
vance  and  hold  men  on  a  merit  Imsis. 
Contact :  RichanI  Leslie.  Hollister 

Newspai^ers,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60091. 

ARIZONA 

REPORTER-DESKMAN:  Growing, 

prize-winning  suburban  daily  wants 
alert,  aggressive  man  with  ideas  and 
imagination.  Send  complete  resume, 
references  in  confidence.  Box  444,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  to  edit,  layout,  co¬ 
ordinate  local  news  pages  for  new. 
growing  offset  daily.  Good  educational 
background  or  experience  sought.  Con¬ 
tact  Peter  W.  Cox.  ’The  Times-Record, 
Bath.  Maine  04530. 

DUE  TO  SEVERAL  RETIRI':MENTS. 
Central  Pa.  newspaper — circ.  24,000 — 
has  several  news  staff  openings.  Sal¬ 
aries  hetter-than-average.  non-con¬ 
tributory  fringe  benefits  unusual ;  fine 
community  and  goo<l  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Prefer  persons  acquainted  with 
Central  Pa.  Box  423,  Blitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTERS  for  one  of  th. 
Nation’s  leading  suburban  newspaper 
oiierations  blanketing  the  Twin  Cities 
with  28  top  quality  newspapers. 
Here’s  your  chance  to  blend  big-city 
exictemont  and  op|x>rtunities  witk 
small-town  friendliness  and  live  only 
minutes  from  famous  Minnesota  fishing 
and  hunting  areas. 

Write  Don  Bauer,  Personnel  Director, 
Suburban  Newspaiiers,  Inc.,  Hopkinil 
Minnesota  55343. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  who  can  cov7r 
anything  for  afternoon  Virginia  daily 
with  short  hours,  ideasant  working 
conditions  and  scenic  mountain  loca- 
tion.  Can  pay  $140  or  more  to  man 
with  right  ex|>erience  ami  educational 
background.  Box  448,  E<fitor  &  Pub. 
lisher. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR 
I.«ading  publication  in  the  financial 
field  is  seeking  a  top-notch  Editor  Mrith 
a  soli<l  liackground  in  financial  writing 
anil  editing.  Magazine  experience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  prerequisite.  Box  439, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROW  WITH  FLORIDA? 

The  news  staff  of  The  Miami  Herald 
(circ.  1960—357.629;  1966—427.706)  is 
growing,  too!  Perio<licnlly  we  must  fill 
new  imsitions:  Sports  writer-deskmen, 
general  assignment  and  bureau  re¬ 
porters,  and  copy  editors. 

If  you  welcome  the  comi>etitive  chal¬ 
lenges  and  advancement  opportunities 
on  a  progressive  newspairer,  send  full 
backgrounil  to: 

John  McMullan 
Executive  Editor 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
Miami.  Florida  33101 

NEED  SPORTS  EDITOR  on  1-man 
simrts  staff.  12,000  circ.,  5-day  daily. 
Must  1)6  able  to  han<lle  camera,  but  no 
darkroom  exiierience  nee<led:  also  need 
general  reporter  for  iiolice  beat  and 
courthouse.  Contact  .Tohn  or  Hugh 
Thistlethwaite.  Daily  World,  P.O.  Box 
351,  0|>elousas,  La.,  70570,  or  call  (AC 
328)  942-4971. 

NEWSMAN  from  La..  Miss..  Tex., 
Ark.,  or  general  area  wanted  by  small 
daily  newspaper.  Neerl  young  man  with 
general  re|H>rting  background  to  fill  top 
editorial  post.  Vacancy  impending. 
Must  1)6  fast,  able  reporter  and  have 
mature  mind.  Will  sui)ervi8e  staff  of  3 
as  Managing  E<Iitor.  Fine  chance  for 
eventual  newspaper  publishing  and 
ownership.  Call  Rol)ert  D.  Miller,  Pub., 
The  Daily  News.  Jennings,  La.,  70546. 
Ph:  (.\C  3181  824-3011  or  824-0475. 

REPORTER,  general  assignment,  Vir¬ 
ginia  16.000  afternoon  daily.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay- excellent 
fringe  benefits— -secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170.- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSI" 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  (TTiarlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E4P  Zones  6.  7  and  8. 
Experience*!  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe.  Chicago,  III.  60603. 

REPORTERS 

EDITORS 

Rowley  Publications  of  Northeast  Ohio, 
five  dailies  and  twice-weekly,  are  look¬ 
ing  for  desk  and  newsmen  on  their  ex¬ 
panding  staffs.  Gno*l  opportunity  (or 
people  who  want  to  grow  with  crack 
newspapers  in  highly  competitive  and 
mushrooming  area.  F\ill  range  of  bene¬ 
fits.  good  wages,  modern  plants.  Apply 
R.  C.  Hedlund.  The  Telegraph.  84  N. 
State  .St..  Painesville,  Ohio,  44077.  Ph: 
216  3.54-43.33. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


WRITER 

For  editorial  staff  of  pub¬ 
lications  division  in  major 
corporation  at  Cleveland. 
Will  prepare  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles, 
booklets.  All  subjects: 
history,  travel,  business, 
industry,  health,  govern¬ 
ment,  sports,  science.  Re¬ 
quire  experienced  talent. 
College  degree.  Salary 
commensurate  with  expe¬ 
rience.  Send  resume  only. 
No  sample  clips  until  re¬ 
quested.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential. 

Equ/il  Opportunity  Employer. 

Send  resume  to: 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) 
E.  G.  Glass,  Jr. 

2709  Midland  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

'■SITUATIONS  WANTED'* 
Ifayabl*  with  errfar) 

4-tliiM .  90c  ptr  line,  per  iuut 

Mlnei . $1.00  per  line,  per  iuue 

Z-thnei . S1.10  per  line,  per  inue 

Mhne  . $1.20  per  line,  per  itwe 

Cennt  Ire  avtrape  word!  per  line. 

3  lines  niininivni 
(No  abbreriationi) 

Add  50c  for  bon  service 
Ab’-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
availablo  at  $1.00  extra. 


Rospeodents  aiitw«riR9 
"Help  Waeted"  adt 
Do  not  sand  irroplaccablo  clippinis, 
etc.  In  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
ontil  direct  repuest  Is  made  far  them. 
ESP  cannot  bo  responsible  for  their 
return. 


"ALL  OTHIE  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-tlmcs . $1.35  per  Una,  per  Issue 

3-timos .  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-timu . $1.55  per  lina,  per  issue 

1-timc  . $1.65  per  lino,  per  iuue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tnasdoy,  4(30  PM 
Iwboiders'  identity  held  in  strict  can- 
Idence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
•s  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  UM  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  chanpos  your  clauMod 
Id  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi- 
iid  is  $2.75  per  spate  line— $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

KO  Third  Ava.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploxo  2-70S0 


SPORTS  REPORTER 
Top  suburban  sports  staff.  Zone  2 —  j 
where  quality  work  is  recoKnized  and 
appreciaterl — has  an  immediate  opening  : 
for  young  reirorter.  Good  pay  and  ' 
fringe  benefits;  unlimited  opportunity.  ; 
Send  resume,  clips.  Box  434,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER -16.000  p.m.  daily  , 
Southern  Va.  Ckrncentrate  on  local  I 
siiorts  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits ; 
congenial  staff.  Box  24.  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER-DESK  MAN.  young.  I 
couple  years’  experience,  for  3-man 
sports  department  morning  paper.  Pre-  | 
fer  Northwesterner;  all  applications 
considered.  Please  give  full  background,  | 
expectations,  first  letter.  Wendell  Webb,  I 
Managing  Ed.,  Oregon  Statesman, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  97308. 

TWO  COPY  EDITORS 
If  you're  already  a  pro.  you’ll  be  happy  i 
with  us.  Or,  if  you  have  first-rate  mak-  ; 
ings,  we’ll  bring  you  to  full  profes¬ 
sional  bloom.  Major  Zone  2  p.m.  Box  ' 

I  44.5,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

I - - - i 

!  TWO  COPY  READERS,  3-5  years’  ex-  ' 

I  perience  on  meclium  siz^  dailies.  Alert 
desk,  challenging  job.  Interesting  place  ; 
to  live.  Write  Managing  Editor.  The 
States-ltem.  New  Orleans,  La.  70140. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  WRITER— Position  1 
available  with  toi>-flight  eastern  daily  i 
and  Sunday  newspa|>er.  Must  under-  ' 
stand  both  layout  and  headwriting. 
Please  state  salary  desireil  and  send  i 
j  resume  to  Box  424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  Free  Lance 

I  SCIENCE  WRITERS 

If  you’re  a  pro  in  the  U.S.  or  abroad 
I  and  want  an  outlet  for  material  that’s 
legitimately  science  news  or  solidly  in- 
terpretative:  if  you’re  frustrated  because 
'  some  of  your  best  stories,  even  though 
’  they’ve  been  checked  out  as  solid  and 
,  are  well  written,  are  a  little  too  sophis- 
'  ticated  to  get  by  a  newspaper  desk ;  a 
:  national  news  magazine  covering  every 
field  of  science,  policy  and  applications, 
for  laymen  as  well  as  scientists,  would 
like  to  see  a  resum4  and  some  samples. 
Rates  run  6  to  10c  a  word,  plus  for 
art.  Box  350,  EMitor  &  Publisher.  j 

AEROSPACE  WRITERS  to  do.  on  as-  1 
signment,  articles  for  company’s  ex-  | 
ternal  magazine.  Good  fees.  Indicate  I 
I  iiualifications.  Box  372,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
;  lisher.  j 


ARTISTS’  (THALLia^GE:  Fresh,  mod-  | 
ern,  original  cover  illustrations  for  I 
children’s  magazine  desired  on  free¬ 
lance  basis.  Write  for  details,  giving  : 
address  and  telephone  number.  Box  j 
I  394,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


I  Miscellaneous  \ 


I  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Penna. 
1  newspapers.  For  application  write: 
P.N.P.A..  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  17110. 


Operators-Machinists 


SUBURBAN  PLANT  in  Chart  Area  2 
desires  competent  machinist.  Ehccellent 
pay  and  fringe.  Send  complete  infor- 
I  mation  to  Box  382,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


FLORIDA  P.M.  DAILY  needs  Lino-  I 
type  machinist  at  once.  Medium  size  | 
paper  in  clean  University  city.  Must  | 
be  familiar  with  mixers,  quadders. 
saws,  and  TTS.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  liberal  fringe  benefits  including 
profit  sharing  and  retirement  plan. 
Two  weeks  paid  vacation  per  year. 
Write  Box  395,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  WANTED  by 
medium-sized  daily.  Must  be  familiar 
with  mixers,  quadders.  saws,  and  TTS.  I 
Good  working  conditions,  liberal  fringe  I 
benefits  including  profit  sharing  and  I 
retirement  plan.  iVo  weeks  paid  vaca-  i 
tion  per  year.  Clean  university  town. 

J  Write  Box  238.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


AVIS  RARA 


Literally  translated,  the  headline  means  ‘‘rare  bird.” 
Literally  speaking,  this  is  exactly  what  we  at  IBM 
are  looking  for.  Here’s  the  story. 


We  are  seeking  individuals  who  combine  a 
professional  writing  background  with  some  knowledge 
of  computer  programming.  Additionally,  we  are 
seeking  professional  writers  with  2  or  more  years' 
experience,  who  have  a  feel  for  mathematics  and 
want  to  get  in  on  the  20th  Century’s  fastest-growing 
major  industry:  information  handling  and  control. 


WHAT  DOES  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
PROGRAMMING  FIELD  OFFER? 

A  future  as  promising  and  fulfilling  as  that  of  the  data 
processing  field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance  has 
proven  anew  that  a  data  processing  system  is  only 
as  good  as  the  programs  developed  for  its  use. 

As  computers  do  more  and  more  complex  jobs, 
the  challenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one 
of  creating  a  better  technique.  Today  a  new 
intellectual  skill  base  is  being  established  from 
which  the  work  of  tomorrow’s  generation  wiil  begin. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED? 

You  should  have  an  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
programming;  plus  writing  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazines  or  technical  publications.  You  should 
also  be  better  than  average  in  math  and  possess  a 
college  degree.  Managerial  or  supervisory  experience 
on  publications  could  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required. 
IBM  will  provide  a  comprehensive  six-month  training 
program  at  full  pay  plus  all  company-paid  benefits. 

A  programming  aptitude  test  will  also  be  given. 


HOW  FAR  CAN  YOU 
GO  IN  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and 
you'll  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  opportunity. 
You  will  find  a  remarkable  variety  of  starting  points 
and  paths  of  advancement.  You  begin  with  the 
assurance  that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career  is 
available  to  you  in  a  thriving  industry. 


If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  opportunity  you'd  like 
to  have,  please  write  to:  Leo  M.  Corkery, 

Dept.  545-C1-C2,  IBM  Corporation,  2651  Strang 
Boulevard,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.  10598 


IBM 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


Operatorg-Machinisis 


HELP  WANTED 


Operator  s-Machinigtg 


Address 


HELP  WANTED 


Operators-Machinigts 


HELP  WANTED 


Production 


PHOTON  MACHINIST  —  Need  impro-  PHOTON  OPERATOR 

vieinff,  production-minded,  take-eharKC  Quality  production-oriented,  creative  in¬ 
individual  to  handle  machines  in  ktow-  dividual  to  handle  volume  type  produe- 
ins  quality  commercial  shop  in  metro-  tion  situation.  Some  commeroial  back- 
politan  area.  Box  226,  Elditor  &  Pu^  ground  desirable.  Box  198,  Editor  & 
Usher,  ,  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


at  once  for  night  shift.  C^n  use  four  puterized  photo-composition  department 
men.  This  is  a  steady  situation,  offset  plant.  Entirely  automate,!.  S: 

phasis  on  mark-up,  layout,  with  desin 
slide.  Scale  $^1.30.  Union  or  eligible,  to  learn  simple  programming.  HersU 
Sts'-  ^  Color  Press,  123  S.  Justison  p^ss.  Box  6063,  Providence,  R.I.  02W4 
Street,  Wilmington,  Dela.,  19899.  "‘•ve. 


OPERATOR-PRINTER— Growing,  live¬ 
ly  weekly  in  expanding  southeastern 
Oregon.  Big  game  country,  trout,  fish¬ 
ing,  birds,  upland  and  water.  Good 
schools,  churches  ...  a  fine  community 
for  a  man  who  wants  to  become  a 
permanent  member  of  this  organization. 
References,  please.  Salary  open.  Times- 
Herald,  Burns,  Oregon  97720. 

STATION  OPEN  FX)R  OPERATOR 
Ad  Man  and  Monitor;  37^  hr.  week; 
sick  leave:  good  scale;  open  shop  con¬ 
ditions.  Good  fishing,  boating  and  swim¬ 
ming.  Contact;  Sam  Bruton,  Galveston 
News,  P.O.  Box  628,  Galveston,  Texas 
77551. 


COME  TO  FLORIDA:  Nee<l  all-round 
#1  man  for  weekly  and  commercial 
shop,  and/or  good  lino  operator  or 
stone  man.  16-page  Hoe  press.  Howard 
Cooper.  Box  578,  Green  Cove  Sprinn 
Fla.  32043. 


PRINTER-PRESSMAN— Excellent  op. 

portunity  with  well-e<iuipi>e<l  (4  Heidel. 
bergs.  2  offsets,  etc.  I  weekly  newspa. 
I>er.  More  you  know — more  we  pay. 
Contact  Dick  Smith,  Journal  Publiahi 
ing  Co.,  York,  Alabama  36925. 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


Mail  to: 

tOITOR  a  PUU.ISHU  •  ISO  Third  Avss 


NSW  Torfc.  New  Ysrt  10022 


Photography 

YOU’VE  READ  ABOUT  IT  IN  E&P 
"How  a  small  daily  opens  its  pages 
to  good  photography."  (Jan.  14) 
Here’s  your  chance  to  join  the  winning 
team.  The  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times- 
News  has  two  openings. 

We’re  not  looking  for  the  veteran  pro ; 
we  need  young  men  with  imagination, 
talent  and  technical  competence  who 
have  had  a  year  or  two  of  experience 
on  a  paper  which  may  (or  may  not) 
be  photo-minded,  with  the  eye  for  off¬ 
beat,  small  camera  picture  pages. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  news  writing 
ability  for  offset  daily.  Must  know 
darkroom:  be  able  to  work  with  edi¬ 
torial  color.  References,  work  sample. 
Write;  Publisher.  Herald.  Williston, 
N.  Dak.,  58801. 


PRODUCTION-PRINTER 
Award-winning  Illinois  daily  is  willint 
to  pay  for  the  right  man  to  ram-md 
composing  room.  Should  have  an  ITU 
card  but  would  be  strictly  on  the  mss. 
agement  team;  should  well  verstd 
on  ITS,  union  rules,  cost  control,  and 
know  how  to  get  long  with  people.  Wc 
know  the  right  man  won't  come  cWp. 
Strictest  confidence.  Send  full  detaili; 
exiierience,  references,  salary  expected, 
etc.,  to  Box  280,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  COUNTRY  PRINTER, 
I  Lino-operator  for  first-class,  growinz 
I  weekly  in  the  heart  of  Alaska’s  moit 
famous  hunting  and  fishing  country. 
New  building — good  equipment— eon- 
I  genial  staff.  Permanent.  Top  wages  and 
I  conditions  to  qualified  man.  Cheechalu 
I  News,  Drawer  "O,"  Kenai,  Alaska 
99611.  Phone;  262-4429. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

GOOD  WORKING  FOREMAN  wsatsd 
oriented  to  offset;  some  letterpnsi. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  youn?  administra¬ 
tive-minded  pressman  on  medium  size 
newspaper  who  has  had  some  experi- 

Six  weeklies  printed  on  web  offsA  is 
our  plant ;  much  commercial  work.  Piy 
high,  what  you’re  worth.  Permsnsnt 
Omrier,  Gibson  City,  Illinois  60936. 

over  as  foreman  of  busy  press  room  in 
Florida.  Supervise  day  and  night  op¬ 
erations.  Starting  salary  $9,000  plus. 
Long  hours,  difficult  situation  but  a 
tremendous  challenge  to  a  person  who’s 
not  afraid  of  tough,  demanding  job. 
Write  in  confidence  with  full  resume 
to  Box  375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 

wanted  .  .  energetic  “take-charge" 

man  for  76,000  midwest  daily.  Muit 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  complete 
cold-tyi>e  operation  and  TTS.  Union 
shop.  Pay  and  fringes  excellent.  Zone 
5  area.  State  experience  and  references. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  318, 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT— 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

Need  man  who  can  handle  multi  press 
operation  for  morning  and  Sunday. 
Area  2.  Union.  All  replies  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Send  resume  to  Box  345,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTRY  PRINTER  or  good  two- 
thirder.  Newspaper  offset,  no  straight 
matter.  Large  volume  of  commereisi 
worx.  Good  wages  and  hours.  Tri- 

burban  Web  Press.  Color  experience 
preferred.  Supervisory  position.  Salary 

Promotion-Research 

open.  Contact:  Joe  Chambers,  Clay 
County  Pub.  Co.,  North  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64116.  (AC  816)  BA  1-2944. 

CAUF.  PROMOTION-RESEARCH  - 

Qualified  overall  promotion-research 

Production 

backfcround.  Full  resume,  salary,  avail* 

□  AMigrt  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally  | 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 


inniiiiiiiiiinBiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiinHiiiiiiiiiiiim 


Public  Relations 


A  LEIADING  FIRM  of  public  relatkmi 
consultants  in  Area  5  is  interested— 
both  for  its  own  staff  and  for  the 
staffs  of  its  clients — in  young  men  and 
women  with  journalistic  training  and 
basic  skills:  newswriting,  editinc. 
makeup,  etc. 

Ideal  candidates  would  be  in  their  M'l 
or  early  30’s,  J-school  or  Arts  grad¬ 
uates.  news  experience  and/or  house 
organ  editor  or  general  public  rela¬ 
tions  assistant  in  good-siz^  company 
While  wo  are  thinking  primarily  of 
ambitious  young  people  interested  in 
starting  salaries  in  the  $8-to-}12.l>IH) 
range,  we  also  would  welcome  replies 
from  more  recent  J-school  graduatw. 
In  any  case,  basic  journalistic  skills 
are  essential. 

Please  state  experience  and  qualifi^ 
tions,  present  salary,  etc.  All  replies 
confidential.  Box  430,  Editor  £  Pub- 
_ _ _  I  Usher. 
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Composing  Room 
PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 

Skilled  in  computer  opera¬ 
tion.  Familiarity  with  cold- 
type  operation  desirable,  at 
this  Zone  2  newspaper  plans 
to  use  this  type  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Salary  open  but  competi¬ 
tive  with  the  best  In  in¬ 
dustry.  Pensions,  vacations, 
etc.,  excellent.  Send  appli¬ 
cation  in  confidence  to  Box 
333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

ambitious  J-GRAD  (June  1967)  de¬ 
sire*  job  college  sports  information 
director.  Experience:  sportswriter  TO.- 
000  circulation  daily ;  college  sports 
information  writer.  Can  teach  basic  J- 
courses.  Earie  Rommei,  2810  Madison 
Ave..  Trenton,  N.J.  08638, 

Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER  (or) 

advertising  director 

Ceneral  Manager  of  a  11,500  daily  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate  in  California  or  Ari- 
sona.  Fourteen  years'  of  competitive 
sties  promotion,  management  and  labor 
negotiations.  Experience  in  both  letter¬ 
press  and  offset.  Married,  under  40,  in 
excellent  health.  Box  386,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

aRCULATION  MANAGER— 15  years’ 
experience  all  phases;  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  and  small  dailies. 
Se^s  |H>sition  where  initiative  and 
ability  determine  future.  Reasonable 
notice.  Box  261,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CM  SEEKS  OPPORTUNITY  with  me- 
dium-sixe  daily  in  Zone  2  or  3.  Willing 
to  relocate.  Experience  all  phases  of 
work.  Presently  employe<l.  Box  446, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  6.000-25,- 
000.  Twenty  years'  experience;  5  years’ 
trouble  shooter  newspaper  chain.  Out¬ 
standing  record  selling,  promoting 
“Little  Merchant”  ABC.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  resume.  Box  423,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  IDEA  MAN  —  Imagina¬ 
tive  young  classified  executive  ready 
for  CAM.  Sales  tiger.  Experienced  all 
phases  classified  development.  J-degree. 
Family.  Box  443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


CAPABLE  MANAGER  OR  SALESMAN, 
now  employed,  wants  position  with  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity.  Chart  Area  2 
preferred.  Resumd  and  references.  Box 
379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ELEVEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  6 
u  ad  manager,  with  no  advancement 
in  sight.  Consistent — good  linan  gains 
each  year.  Aggressive,  enthusiastic 
family  man.  now  34,  desires  next  step 
ip.  Guaranteed  hard  worker,  and  a 
proven  producer  with  ambition.  Prefer 
south  or  southwest.  Resumd  of  your 
choice  on  request.  Box  402,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

I  AM  A  "WILLIAMS”  GRADUATE 
with  1-year  of  military  service  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  6-months  of  free-lance  work 
thsp*  without  connections  or  agent.  I 
want  to  TO  back  and  resume  combat 
socTsspondence.  this  time  with  less 
tauoua  backing.  Robert  W.  Schwab, 
A.I.T.F.,  Box  191,  Phoenix,  Aria., 
•4001. 


nauCD  NEW  LIFE  in  )rour  layouts? 
Saaapy  heads?  Young  slot  man  wants 
a  challenge.  Box  332,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


newspaperman  who  SOLD  OUT 
for  toe  almighty  dollar  hu  second 
[houghts  as  house  orgtui  editor  for  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  corporation.  Seeks  challenge 
^n.  Write  Bccc  846,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liahsr. 


PRIZB.WINNING,  CITY-SIDE  news- 
*o®a».  20  years*  all  beats  on  Isu'ge 
voRf.  seeks  permsment  change  to  ag- 
r^ve  daily.  Box  867,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

QUALIFIED  TO  DIRECT  NEWS  oper¬ 
ation  medium-sixed  daily ;  will  make  it 
lively  but  respionsible.  ^pect  $12,000 
up.  Chart  Areas  6.  6,  7,  8,  9  only.  Box 
334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR,  32.  Prizes:  edi¬ 
torials,  features,  typography,  sports, 
news  coverage,  general  excellence.  Ac¬ 
tive  in  professional  and  civic  affairs. 
Ownership-pay  promises  not  realized. 
Available  September,  anywhere,  to  daily 
or  weekly  with  imagination.  Box  339, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS;  EDUCA’nON ; 
POLITICAL  WRITER 
Experienced;  knowledgeable  in  first 
two ;  perceptive  in  all.  Desk  and  photo, 
degree.  Married.  Seeking  solid,  chal¬ 
lenging  position  in  Zones  3  and  6. 
Resumd  on  request.  Box  387,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  WRITER  with  Washington. 
D.C.  background  seeks  job  in  institu¬ 
tional/corporate  public  relations  or 
magazine  work.  Ex-Peace  Corpsman 
exiierienced  in,  science  and  business 
writing;  J-School  and  Arts  degrees. 
Call  (AC  314)  LU  3-3251. 


MILITARY  COMMENTARIES  and  re¬ 
porting.  R^ular  infantry  colonel, 
USMA  *41.  retiring  voluntarily  July 
'67.  Presently  commanding  major  serv¬ 
ice  unit  in  Vietnam.  Wants  newspaper 
or  radio  position  preferably  in  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  area,  or  base  opera¬ 
tions  there.  Box  376,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  YORK  PUBLICIST,  specializing 
(for  17  years)  in  contributions  to  syn¬ 
dicated  three-dot  gossip  columns, 
wishes  to  write  own.  similar  column 
from  Europe  for  syndicate;  or  will 
work  from  there  as  leg-man  for  es¬ 
tablished  columnist.  Max  Wolfe,  84 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10023. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST  seeks 
challenge  as  either  instead  of  both. 
Aggressive,  intelligent.  Runs  6-man 
staff.  Earns  $11,000.  Vet,  31,  family 
man.  Will  relocate  only  once.  Eight 
years’  experience,  including  two  metro 
desk.  Box  391,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  FDITOR  medium-size  a.m.  wants 
similar  on  p.m.  Family — 36 — 13  year* 
all  phases  news  and  photo.  Alert,  con¬ 
scientious,  competitive.  Michigan  or 
vicinity.  Box  431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS,  PUBLISHERS,  rest,  travel 
this  summer  secure  that  your  newspa¬ 
per  will  stay  in  the  black.  Write  Box 
641.  College  Station,  Pullman,  Wash¬ 
ington  99163.  Journalism  instructor 
available  June  12-Sept.  23  (or  less). 
Recently  on  leave  year  ran  news  side 
large  weeklies  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  also  four  summers  chained  to 
largest,  toughest  daily  desks  copyread¬ 
ing  :  other  summers  with  publishers 
gone  have  guest-edited  five  Eastern 
Washington  papers.  Familiar  with  let¬ 
terpress,  offset.  Break-in  time  any¬ 
where  minimal. 


EXPERIENCE 
I’m  looking  for  an  opportunity  with  an 
organization  coming  to  grips  with  im¬ 
portant  problems — a  foundation,  asso¬ 
ciation,  college  or  university,  a  pro¬ 
gressive  company — an  institution  in¬ 
volved  in  human  betterment. 

I  can  bring  to  such  a  challenge  20 
years  of  journalistic  experience,  al¬ 
though  I’m  just  43.  The  last  nine 
years  have  been  spent  editing,  manag¬ 
ing,  and  writing  for  a  large  company’s 
prize-winning  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zine.  the  previous  10  in  all  phases  of 
newspapering  (and  I’ve  had  college 
teaching  experience).  I’d  like  to  locate 
in  Zone  1  or  2.  Salary  negotiable.  Box 
437,  ^itor  St  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR,  combination 
man  with  business  and  foreign  trade 
)>ackground.  Box  416,  Editor  St  Pub- 
I  fisher. 
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Editorial 

CHIEF  EDITORIAL  WRITER,  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  with  $16,000  worth  of 
energy,  experience  and  family  of  col¬ 
lege-bound  youngsters,  seeks  commen¬ 
surate  salary,  journalism  or  related 
field.  Impeccable  background  —  dis¬ 
tinguished  references.  Area  1  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  449,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  EDITOR,  com¬ 
petent  and  steady  man  with  Washing¬ 
ton  and  overseas  background.  Box  436, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’M  READY  TO  BEGIN  CAREER  with 
small,  gutsy  daily.  Knowledgeable,  col¬ 
lege  editor,  wide  interests  and  ability. 
Single,  27,  discharge.  Box  432,  ^itor 
St  Publisher, 


MUSIC  CRITIC,  knowlerigeable  —  now 
assistant  critic  on  major  east  coast 
daily — seeks  #1  position  requiring  en¬ 
terprise  and  imagination.  Box  447,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sports.  Proficient  in  all  as- 
I>ects  of  writing,  editing,  layout,  staff 
supervision ;  20  years’  experience  on 
papers  50,000  to  200,000:  10  years  in 
current  position.  Box  428,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  28,  with  one  of  3  top 
U.S.  dailies.  Finest  experience,  back¬ 
ground,  education.  Extensive  desk 
work.  Seeks  management  position  with 
growth  potential,  challenge,  staff  de¬ 
velopment,  community  involvement.  Go 
anywhere  for  right  job.  Box  422,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


SOCCER  IS  COMING! 

Mr.  Sports  Editor,  you  need  an  expert. 
Former  European  newsman,  who  grew 
up  on  the  game  and  knows  its  people, 
is  itching  to  write  about  it.  Ten  years 
in  North  America.  Large  daily-weekly 
experience  on  both  continents.  Refer¬ 
ences,  samples.  Age  37.  Anywhere.  Box 
429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOLID  REPORTER.  25,  in  East,  seeks 
challenge  on  large,  progressive  daily 
anywhere.  Ten  years’  professional- 
school  experience;  ambitious  J-grad. 
Box  440,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  EDITOR.  30.  college 
grad,  two  years’  midwest  newspaper 
experience,  and  3  years’  AP  in  Calif., 
seeks  rewarding  job  in  news  or  related 
field.  Box  442,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  (B.A.,  good  editing-re¬ 
write-reporting)  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment,  junior  editorship  on  paper,  mag¬ 
azine  in  N.Y.C.  or  vicinity.  Box  441, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


FEATURE  ASSIGNMENTS  WANTED 
in  California.  Business,  sports,  arts, 
personalities.  Photo  also.  Call:  G.  D. 
Hazlitt,  (213)  462-6371.  640  N.  Beach- 
wood  Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90004. 


FTIFIE  LANCE  Writer- Photographer,  18 
years’  journalism  experience.  Hexible. 
Wants  assignments.  Barney  R.  FYan- 
cisco,  P.O.  Box  14,  Spokane,  Wash., 
99210. 


JOURNALISM  MAJOR— Former  edi¬ 
tor.  managing  editor  of  top  quality 
10,000  circulation  university  daily  seeks 
summer  work  in  Euroiie.  Three  years’ 
free-lancing  in  Tripoli,  Libya :  3  years’ 
as  reporter  for  metropolitan  daily,  in¬ 
cluding  photography.  Box  399,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PENNSYLVANIA  fXJPY  —  Reliable 
coverage  for  dailies,  national  publica- 
t'ons.  Richard  R.  Harat’ne,  1316  State 
St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17101.  (AC  717) 
233-7820. 


Free  Lance 

YOUR  STRINGER  IN  EUROPE— Fe¬ 
male  journalist/photographer.  Former 
AP  writer,  making  3-year,  20-country 
tour  of  Europe,  wants  assignments. 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French.  Re¬ 
sume  and  itinerary  on  request.  Box 
389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATOR,  shorthand  court-re¬ 
porter,  photographer,  available  for  st>e- 
cial  assignments.  Richard  Ginsburg. 
408  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  63102. 


Operator  s-Machinists 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  letterpress  printing, 
seeks  position  on  daily  newst>aper  or 
typesetting  company.  Prefer  Area  4. 
For  further  det^ls  write:  L.  Combes, 
P.  O.  Box  168,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  on  daily  of  70-M 
desires  opi>ortunity  for  advancement. 
Versed  in  all  phases  of  production  in 
mechanical  aspects  of  newspaper  and 
book  operations;  30  years’  experience 
and  ability  to  advise  on  new  methods. 
Complete  resume  will  be  sent  to  in¬ 
terested  and  responsible  concerns.  Pre¬ 
fer  midwest,  east  of  Mississippi.  Look¬ 
ing  for  outstanding  offer  for  hard¬ 
working,  dedicated  and  conscientious 
person.  Box  337,  FIditor  St  Publisher. 


INTERTYPE  Machinist-Operator,  29, 
seeking  challenge  and  future  in  the 
Rockies.  Eight  years’  experience.  Will¬ 
ing  to  learn — able  to  handle  respon¬ 
sibility.  Family.  Box  347,  Flditor  St 
Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  A  man,  single,  age  22,  de¬ 
pendable;  deaf.  Shelton  R.  Kirschner, 
2881  West  12th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
11224. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Young:  college.  Beaucop  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  GERMAN  GIRL,  graduate 
Euroi^an  photography  school,  seeks 
experience  as  news  photographer  on  lo¬ 
cal  paper.  Zone  2.  Box  396,  FIditor  St 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  imagination, 
college  degree,  and  4  years’  experience, 
seeks  interesting  news,  industrial  or 
university  position.  Salary  $140  week- 
up.  Box  427,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Public  Relations 

I  AM  LOOKING  FOR  A  PR  POST 
at  a  Midwestern  or  Western  college. 
Graduate  Art  school  and  B.A.  Published 
work,  fiction  and  non-fiction  in  literary 
magazines.  Military  service  completed. 
Box  417,  FIditor  St  Publisher. 


#2  MAN  IN  6-MAN  PR  Din>T.  for 
highly-respected  top-half  Fortune  500 
firm,  desires  better  shot  at  #1.  J- 
School.  1  year  newspaper  and  3-% 
years’  PR  experience.  Box  418,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SCIENGE-SPACE  EDITOR  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  wants  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  related  PR  or  media  areas. 
Young — M.S. — alert,  aggressive.  Box 
419,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  MANAGER  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  one  of  nation’s  largest  cor¬ 
porations  seeks  #1  or  #2  public  rela¬ 
tions  spot  on  medium-sized  corporation. 
Age  39,  with  12  years’  newspi4>er  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  experience.  Hold 
degrees  in  Business  Administration  an^ 
Law.  Broad  experience  in  corporate 
communications  problems,  government 
affairs  and  product  publicity.  Box  421, 
ISditor  St  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Rol>ert  U.  Bro^n 


The  Younger  Generation 


The  older  generation,  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  is  heard  fre-* 
quently  to  deplore  the  younger 
generation  of  college  students 
particularly  when  their  didos  hit 
the  front  page.  The  experts  tell 
us  not  to  be  misled  by  the  antics 
of  the  minority,  that  the  vast 
majority  are  serious-minded  and 
capable. 

We  remember  the  comment  of 
our  college  dean  of  freshmen 
when  he  spoke  to  our  25th  re¬ 
union  several  years  ago.  Com¬ 
paring  the  problems  of  college 
entrance  then  and  now  he  said: 
Don’t  underestimate  the  younger 
generation;  just  rememl)er  that 
50'^c  of  you  couldn’t  make  it 
today. 

Another  expert  is  Paul 
Swennson,  director  of  The 
Newspaper  Fund,  who  has  spent 
the  last  66  months,  as  he  puts 
it,  “encouraging  more  bright 
young  people  to  seek  careers  in 
journalism.  I  am  quite  high  on 
high  school  and  college  students 
who  are  considering  journalism 
as  careers.  They  scare  me  at 
times;  they  also  reassure  me 
with  their  potential  and  their 
honesty.”  He  spoke  recently  to 
The  Deadline  Club  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Publisher  and  Mr.  Editor, 
we’ll  let  Mr.  Swennson  tell  you 
about  the  young  men  and  women 
you  have  been  hiring,  are  hiring 
and  will  be  hiring  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

*  *  * 

“These  young  people  are 
bright,  highly  intelligent  and 
idealistic.  Forget  the  Berkeley 
type;  they  are  not  interested  in 
work  of  any  kind.  They  are  in- 
tei’ested  in  journalism  only  when 
it  permits  an  exhibitionist  to 
become  editor  of  a  student  pub¬ 
lication.  Look  instead  at  the 
ranks  of  the  Presidential 
Scholars,  two-thirds  of  whom 
have  been  involved  in  school 
publications.  Look  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Merit  Scholars,  the  final¬ 
ists  and  the  semifinalists  and  you 
will  find  serious  young  people 
who  are  seriously  considering 
our  profession.  Journalism 
ranked  ninth,  ahead  of  all  areas 
of  engineering,  most  careers  in 
physical  sciences  and  such 
careers  as  business,  architecture, 
computer  programming  and  the 
ministry  when  the  current  semi¬ 
finalists  were  asked  to  state 
their  career  interests. 

“I  said  that  these  young 
people  have  sharp  mental  tools. 


Our  profession  needs  them.  We 
have  always  had  some  great 
minds,  but  most  of  us  are  lesser 
intellectuals.  Our  common  weak¬ 
ness  in  mathematics  can  be 
demonstrated  in  almost  any 
news  story  containing  two  or 
more  related  figures.  Our  ignor¬ 
ance  of  science  shows  up  regu¬ 
larly  in  stories  about  the 
weather,  aviation  accidents,  gas 
explosions,  electrical  fires,  and 
even  the  common  cold.  The  next 
generation  of  reporters  will  do 
better  because  they  know  better. 

“A  growing  percentage  of 
transcripts  which  I  see  show 
good  grades  in  college  science 
and  math  as  well  as  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  history.  This  is  one  of 
the  plusses  I  see  in  the  pros¬ 
pective  journalists. 

“They  also  possess  a  respect 
for  education;  in  some  of  them 
there  is  a  true  affection  for 
knowledge.  They  are  descending 
on  graduate  schools  in  hordes; 
13.4 of  the  1966  journalism 
graduates  stayed  in  school.  The 
draft  contributes  to  this  but  it 
does  not  explain  the  pursuit  of 
advanced  degrees  by  co-eds. 

“1  predict  that  in  ten  years 
the  M.A.  degree  will  be  common¬ 
place  in  journalism  and  the 
PhD  will  no  longer  be  a  news¬ 
room  freak. 

“Overall  the  new  journalists 
are  much  better  educated  than 
their  counterparts  a  decade  ago; 
1  suggest  that  we  ignore  the  gap 
l)etween  them  and  those  of  us 
who  were  students  30  years  ago ; 
the  needs,  opportunities  and  po¬ 
tentials  are  not  comparable.  I’m 
proud  of  my  generation;  our 
thin  veneer  of  education  served 
us  and  our  times  moderately 
well.  I’m  also  grateful  that  I 
don’t  have  to  compete  with  to¬ 
day’s  bright  young  men  and 
women. 

“Today’s  aspiring  journalists 
also  are  different  from  their 
elders  in  their  background.  The 
new  crop  now  comes  from  the 
right  side  of  the  tracks  (or 
should  that  phrase  relate  to  the 
runaway  rather  than  the  rail 
yard).  Their  socio-economic- 
cultural  background  is  blessed 
with  opportunities  far  beyond 
those  available  to  first  or  second 
generation  immigrant  stock. 
They  have  read  the  books  I  still 
hope  to  read ;  they  have  seen  the 
plays  and  heard  the  concerts  I 
missed;  but  hardly  any  of  them 
know'  the  cop  on  the  beat  and 
they  are  innocent  and  ignorant 


when  it  comes  to  reporting  the 
simple  actions  of  government  or 
the  daily  drama  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  If  you  doubt,  ask  any  city 
editor  if  he  would  put  his  newest 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  on  the  police 
l)eat. 

*  *  * 

“Almost  all  of  the  new  breed 
express  themselves  well  orally 
but  not  all  of  them  think.  This 
is  a  flaw  which  we  can  observe 
daily  in  broadcast  and  news¬ 
paper  reporting  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  city  hall  news.  I 
should  apologize,  the  term  is 
now  public  affairs  reporting.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  handle,  too  many 
reporters  aren’t  asking  the  right 
questions  of  the  right  people; 
and  they  don’t  recognize  the 
right  answer  when  it  comes.  The 
heart  of  many  stories  is  never 
reached  because  of  inept  prob¬ 
ing.  The  current  reporting  of 
proposed  changes  in  the  abor¬ 
tion  law  in  New  York  is  typical. 
Politicians,  doctors  and  clergy¬ 
men  are  interviewed,  but  rarely 
mothers. 

“I  am  more  optimistic  about 
high  school  editors  who  are 
making  depth  reports  on  the 
dropouts  in  their  own  schools, 
who  are  reporting  the  use  of 
LSD  by  fellow  students,  and 
who  are  examining  the  penal 
program  for  teen-agers.  They 
name  names;  they  get  amazing 
quotes  from  both  students  and 
adults;  and  they  document  their 
stories  by  using  tape  recorders 
and  getting  signed  statements 
from  those  they  interview'. 

“Today’s  young  newsmen  and 
those  who  will  follow  them  will 
have  to  learn  both  the  philosophy 
and  the  mechanics  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Some  of  it  can  be  learned 
in  the  classroom,  some  in  the 
newsroom.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  there  will  be  more  gov- 

Long  Strike  Ends 
At  Carbondale 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Publication  of  the  Southern 
lUinoinan,  struck  for  123  days 
by  pressmen  and  printers,  re¬ 
sumed  Wednesday  (March  8) 
following  ratification  of  a  three- 
year  contract  with  wage  in¬ 
creases  totaling  51  cents  an  hour. 

The  strikers,  five  pressmen 
and  18  printers,  went  back  to 
work  Monday  to  prepare  for 
publishing.  Fifty-seven  other 
employes  had  remained  on  their 
jobs  during  the  strike.  They  are 
in  the  circulation,  editorial,  ad 
and  business  departments. 

The  contract  provides  hourly 
wage  increases  of  17  cents  each 
of  the  three  years  and  liberalized 
vacation  and  holiday  pay  plans. 
Pay  will  go  from  $3.18  to  $3.69 
an  hour  on  Jan.  1,  1969. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


ernment  to  watch  and  repwi 
Those  editors  and  reporters  wit 
understand  government  will  te- 
port  it  well. 

“The  reporter  of  the  ’70’s  wii; 
be  a  specialist  in  a  hurry.  Espt- 
cially  in  areas  of  news  whid 
involve  young  people.  Anc 
almost  everybody  w'ill  be  young.’ 


Life  Voted 
Magazine 
Award  of  ’67 

Life  Magazine  has  won  the 
National  Magazine  Award  for 
1967  for  its  “skillful,  imagina-  ' 
tive  and  constructive  editing”  in 
three  major  fields  of  reporting 
— Vietnam,  civil  rights,  and  pub¬ 
lic  education  on  cultural  sub¬ 
jects. 

Motive  magazine,  published  by 
the  Methodist  Church’s  Board 
of  Education  and  now’  also  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  University  Chris¬ 
tian  Movement,  was  voted  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  special  recognition. 

The  magazine  award  w'as  an¬ 
nounced  March  9  by  Dean  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Barrett  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  which  sponsors 
the  award  at  the  invitation  of 
the  .American  Society  of  Maga¬ 
zine  Editors  and  under  a  grant 
from  the  Magazine  Publishers  ' 
Association. 

Life  will  receive  a  silver 
plaque  April  3  in  Washington. 

The  judges  for  the  1967  award 
were  Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution;  Theo¬ 
dore  Peterson,  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  and  Commu¬ 
nications,  University  of  Illinois; 
Theodore  Rousseau,  curator  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York  City;  Jacques 
Barzun,  dean  of  faculties  and 
provost  at  Columbia  University, 
and  Dean  Barrett. 

The  text  of  the  judges’  report 
for  the  1967  award  follows: 

“Though  aware  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  may  seem  predictable  to 
many,  the  judges  have  voted  the  • 
1967  National  Magazine  Award 
to  Life.  It  was  given  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  skillful,  imaginative  and 
constructive  editing  as  reflected 
particularly  in  vivid  photo  re¬ 
porting  of  the  war  in  Vietnain, 
outstanding  coverage  of  the  civil 
rights  issue,  and  effective  sup¬ 
port  for  the  preservation  of 
great  works  of  art — in  keeping 
w'ith  an  admirable  tradition  of 
public  education  on  cultural 
subjects. 

“bean  Barzun  abstained  from 
voting  this  aw’ard  because  he  has 
done  consulting  for  Life  over  a 
number  of  years.” 

BLISHER  for  March  11,  1967 


Hot  shot! 


You’ll  spoil  your  machinist  when  you  install 
a  Star  Electric  Pot  on  one  of  your  Linotypes 
or  Intertypes.  It  probably  will  require  only  a 
fraction  of  the  time  he  gives  other  casting 
equipment.  Even  when  attention  is  necessary, 
he  can  check  wiring  connections,  replace  heat¬ 
ers  or  adjust  the  crucible  in  minutes  instead 
of  hours. 


Sure,  it  makes  the  maintenance  job  easier, 
but  think  what  that  means  in  terms  of  more 
slugs  in  the  galley.  That’s  where  it  really  counts. 

We  have  a  three-color  folder  that  illustrates 
the  many  time-saving  Star  Pot  features.  It’s 
available  to  you  (or  your  machinist)  on  request. 
Write  for  your  copy  and  find  out  why  this  is  a 
hot  shot  pot. 


CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  LOS  ANGELES 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
MONTREAL 


STAR  PARTS  Co. 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 


A  piViAiOM  or 

F»OWEF%e  S  EATON 


in  V.S.A, 


Award  for  Excellence 


The  Commercial  Appeal’s  Jack  Morris  and  John  Stokes  with  prize  plaque. 


Newspapers’  John  Finney  Memorial  Award  for 
Journalistic  Excellence. 

Stokes’  entry  was  a  controversial  article  on  the 
English  Department  at  Memphis  State  University 
and  the  high  rate  at  which  freshmen  were  flunking 
English,  while  Morris  investigated  in  depth  the  Shelby 
County  school  system.  i 

Covering  the  education  field  takes  time  and  effort, 
but  it  pays  off  in  better  informed  parents,  students 
and  teachers,  who  daily  and  Sunday  turn  to  the  127- 
year-old,  morning  Commercial  Appeal. 


As  the  average  age  of  U.  S.  citizens  declines  and  the 
country’s  population  increases,  education  becomes 
more  and  more  a  major  consumer  of  money  and  talent. 

Because  it  has  become  big  business  and  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  most  Americans,  The 
Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis,  gives  news  of  educa¬ 
tion  top  coverage.  Recently  ‘hf  wspaper  and  two  of 
its  reporters  were  honored  for  excellence  in  the  field. 

John  Stokes,  education  editor,  and  Jack  Morris, 
political  editor,  were  joint  winners  of  the  first  annual 
United  Press  International-Tennessee  Association  of 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 

Represented  by  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  General  Advertising  Department,  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Detroit  *  Cincinnati  •  Philadelphia  •  Dallas  •  Atlanta 
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